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THE YALE REVIEW 


HENRY HOLTS COMP. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


( Revised Edition ) 
By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


The most thorough treatment of international relations now available. Dr. Buell discusses the complex 
problems of nationalism and internationalism, the various phases of imperialism and the different aspects of 
international disputes with the penetration and insight of the imaginative historian. The material of the 


New Additions to 


THE BERKSHIRE SERIES IN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Enlightened Despots 
By Geoffrey Bruun 
“Presented with admirable clarity. He 
has met with skill the difficulties of com- 
pressing into a short book so much material 
of importance.’’ — Professor Charles Sey- 
mour, Yale University. $.85 


The Age of Louis XIV 
By Laurence B. Packard 
Explains the important developments of 
European civilization during the reign of 


Louis XIV. $.85 


Imperialism and Nationalism in the 
Far East 
By David Edward Owen 
Discusses the impact of the Western 
world on China and Japan. $.85 


The Organization of Medieval 
Christianity 
By Summerfield Baldwin 


Describes the religious habits of early 
and medieval Christianity. $.85 


first edition has been brought up to date, and the chapter on the outlawry of war has been entirely rewritten. 


$5.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
By CLARK WISSLER 


Presents the anthropological approach to study of 


. human society. Deals with every aspect of the 
subject in the light of modern scholarship, 


Ready in December 


ESSAYS IN HONOR OF 
JOHN DEWEY 


Twenty-nine essays written by former or present 
colleagues of John Dewey and presented to him on 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday. Students 
and admirers of America’s greatest living philoso- 
pher will find in the book a single source of inspira- 
tion and an intimation of Dewey’s wide influence. 


$5.00 


CHARACTERS AND 
EVENTS 


By JOHN DEWEY 
Edited by Joseph Ratner 
The first of his books to appeal to the general 
reader even more than to the student of philosophy. 
Two volumes, boxed, $5.00 


THE GROWTH AND DECADENCE OF 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


By J. ALLEN SMITH 
With an Introduction by Vernon Louis Parrington 


An incisive and critical study of the growth and gradual decline of constitutional government. 


the conservative aspects of the Constitution and its legalistic interpretation by the Supreme Court. A 


highly provocative book from the liberal standpoint. 


ONE PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


A Farewe.u to Arms, 4y Ernesr Heminocway, 
Scribner. 

Tue Goop Companions, 4y J. B. Priestiey, 
Harper. 

Uttima Tuute, Henry Hanver Ricuarp- 
son, Norton. 

In THE Witperness, 4y Sicrip Unpset, ¢r. dy 
A. C. Cuater, Knopf. 

Harriet Hume, 4y Repecca West, Doudle- 
day, Doran, 


ODERN fiction is sometimes spoken 

or written about as if it were a stand- 
ardized product. People say that they like it 
or can’t read it, implying in either case that 
it is all a matter of interchangeable parts. 
The truth is that writing in this kind has 
never been so diversified, so adventurous. It 
would be hard to find five novels that differ 
more widely than the five named above, 
though all have some special merit and have 
appeared during the present open season for 
books. Among them are Henry Handel Rich- 
ardson’s impressively realistic Ultima Thule, 
which bears few fresh hallmarks of style; 
Ernest Hemingway’s tumultuous romance of 
love in the Great War, written in a manner 
so personalized that every sentence even of 
dialogue is a signature; and Sigrid Undset’s 
unhurried mediaeval narrative, where the in- 
cidents flow into the main course of the story 
as quietly as tributary streams into a river on 
its way to the sea, and where, if one can 
judge of it fairly from the English transla- 
tion, the author’s hand is seen more clearly in 
the choice and direction of material than in 
details of expression. Set beside these to illus- 
trate further the range of contemporary 
work the books of two English authors of the 
younger generation: Rebecca West’s London 
fantasy, with as fine and unified a design as a 
musical composition, imposed with a thor- 
oughly modern self-consciousness on a thor- 
oughly modern theme; and J. B. Priestley’s 
novel that tells the adventures of an oddly 
assorted group of wanderers, rambling ge- 
nially, almost naively, through six hundred 
pages.’ Accofding to his taste any reader 
would, one might suppose, find something to 
like or dislike in the list. He could hardly 
lump them together under a single trademark. 


FAREWELL TO ARMS |. 

ful story, and Mr. Hemino,, 
of writing in vigorous short sentes 
the accents falling on the essential elements 
in easy rhythms with recurrent phrases, oiual 
the effect of letting the story tell itself unde; 
press of emotion. In the more dramatic pas- 
sages, such as the brilliant narrative of the 
retreat after Caporetto, and in the talk of the 
army men, it seems natural and forceful, Jp 
other passages it grows monotonous. And jt 
breaks down at times when an idea is to be 
directly conveyed, as witness this sentence 
which makes its unexpected appearance in the 
laconic lines of the scene with the battle po- 
lice: “The questioners had that beautiful de- 
tachment and devotion to stern justice of 
men dealing in death without being in any 
danger of it.” It seems artificial when ap- 
plied to the conversation of women, who sel- 
dom speak baldly even under stress. But, 
after all, 4 Farewell to Arms is a man’s 
story of a love begun as a casual affair that 
rises to an all-engrossing intensity—the one 
thing saved out of the wreck of war. The 
supposed narrator, an American serving in 
the Italian army, has the inhibitions of the 
“lost” generation. “I was always,” he says, 
“embarrassed by the words sacred, glorious 
and sacrifice.” Nevertheless, the story he tells 
is a romance of complete sacrifice. Few can 
fail to be moved by it. But one might have 
been more moved at the end by less heavy 
dependence on the impersonal clinical details 
of the fatal childbirth, which brings the 
whole to a symbolic close. 


power- 
VS way 


wit 


HE deliberate movement and loose ar- 

ticulation of Mr. Priestley’s The Good 
Companions are well adapted to what he has 
to relate of a vaudeville troupe that visits 
small English towns off the track of big 
road companies and American tourists. Com- 
pression and sharper definition would doubt- 
less have strengthened it, but many of it 
leisurely pages are lightened with humor, de- 
lightful interludes of description, and sym- 
pathetic insight into its motley compan). 
Most of them are strayed revellers from the 
England of Dickens. 
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== HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY ==== 
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4 ROOM OF ONE’S OWN, in which 
Virginia Woolf, author of ORLANDO, 
answers her own question, “Why ee 
men always had power and wealth while 
yomen had nothing but children?” $2.00 


SEVEN IRON MEN, in which Paul de 
Kruif, author of MICROBE HUNTERS has 
done “a tale full of thrills, shot through 
with sardonic humors.” —H. L. MENCKEN. 
\ romance of modern industry. $3.00 


ARE WE CIVILIZED? by Robert H. 
Lowie, author of PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. 
“The first diverting book about the history 
of civilization.” —N. Y. HER. TRIB. $3.00 


THE ASCENT OF HUMANITY by 
Gerald Heard. “‘New, ingenious, im- 
portant, and illuminating,” says LEONARD 
wooLr, “a psychological interpretation of 


history.” $3.00 


THEN I SAW THE CONGO by Grace 
Flandrau. “She shows up the lurid tales 
of adventure and mystery and replaces 
them with very real drama.”—KERMIT 
ROOSEVELT, SATURDAY REVIEW. $3.50 


THE DIARY OF MONTAIGNE’S 
JOURNEY to Italy in 1580 and 1581. 
“Essential to any intelligent library,” 
says the LONDON OBSERVER. $3.00 


ELIZABETH AND ESSEX by Lytton 
Strachey is the accepted masterpiece of 
the modern art of biography. $3.75 


THE CRADLE OF GOD by Llewelyn 
Powys. The author of BLACK LAUGHTER 
regards with keen sensitivity and pagan 
gusto the origins and meanings of the 


Christian religion. $3.00 


CHICAGO: THE HiIsTORY OF ITS REPUTA- 
TION, by Henry Justin Smith and Lloyd 
Lewis, called by CLAUDE BOWERS “a 
throbbing biography of a city, fascinating 
as a Dreiser novel.” $3.75 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE: A 
Collective Work. “Worth a whole library,” 
says the AMERICAN MERCURY. $6.00 


CHILDHOOD IN EXILE is the auto- | 


biography of Shmarya Levin, great 
Zionist leader. “Strange and excellent 
reading,” says the AMERICAN MERCURY. 
Translated by MAURICE SAMUEL. $3.50 


CONTRACT BRIDGE OF 1930, by 
Elizabeth Clark Boyden and Mrs. Pres- 


cott Warren. Clarity, conciseness and | 


logical arrangement in an authoritative 


new bridge book. 


THE TRAVEL DIARY OF A PHIL- | 
OSOPHER is Count Keyserling’s great- | 
est work,—at last available in a one- | 
$5.00 


volume edition. 


THE MAGIC ISLAND by William B. 


Seabrook. Dark ecstasy in the manifesta- 


$3.50 


tions of sex and religion. 


$2.00 |; 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


LTIMA THULE is the final section 

of a trilogy (the first parts to be issued 
in this country early next year) dealing with 
the fortunes of an Irish doctor, Richard 
Mahony. Returning to Australia to practise, 
as he is seen in this volume, he and his for- 
tunes go steadily downhill. His accumulated 
wealth disappears overnight, but that is not 
the worst of it. He is his own evil star, and 
after failing to win back his professional 
standing, and dragging his family through 
despair and poverty, he ends in insanity. Not 
an inch of the ground in this losing battle is 
yielded by Mahony or his wife without 
bitter struggle, but the gloom of the tragedy, 
laid bare with unsparing realism, is mitigated 
by a sense of irreducible human dignity with 
which the characters are invested. The au- 
thor’s resources are not varied, but they are 
put to good use. 


N THE WILDERNESS also belongs to 

a series. It is the third part of Sigrid 
Undset’s Master of Hestviken, with one more 
part to come, and brings her chronicle of old 
Norwegian life down through the first dec- 
ade of the fourteenth century. Readers who 
have learned to count on the author’s ability 
to sustain a long narrative will not be dis- 
appointed in this book, though it cannot be 
appreciated without a knowledge of its prede- 
cessor, which ended with the death of the 
Master’s wife. Olav is here shown with youth 
and love behind him, trying to build a new 
basis of existence as his son grows up into 
a conflict with him which is foreshadowed as 
the theme of the next volume. The central 
event is Olav’s voyage to England, where he 
seeks but does not find religion. After his.re- 
turn he is finally roused from lethargy by a 
call to arms; the excitement and activity of 
war against a foreign invader again give 
meaning to his days. The book deepens the 
impression made by The Axe and The Snake 
Pit of the narrowness and hardness of me- 
diaeval life, its invigorating adventures, its 
constant dangers, and the vital forces of 
church and feudalism that swept over the 
lives of common men. In her historical 


novels Sigrid Undset contrives to vive some 
thing of the feeling of intimacy with ¢ 
time that one gets from The c nter bu 
Tales. 


ANTASY, or even a straight story dis 

guised as fantasy, will always be th 
least popular form of prose fiction. Its air ; 
too rarefied for comfortable breathing oye 
any extended period of time; and mos 
readers will wish Harriet Hume had bee; 
shorter, although it is a humane fantasy an 
has the wit and warmth which Rebecca Wes 
imparts to whatever form of writing sh 
chooses to employ. True to form, the ston 
has its mystifying suggestions, but the mais 
idea is plain enough. Its two characters ard 
an ambitious man of parts but humble birth 
anxious to rise, by fair means or foul, to 4 
high position of dominance, and a woman of 
admitted talents (though they do not impres 
her lover) who is content to be “a servant it 
a good house”—the house of music. Betwee: 
the two is the strong but intermittent attrac 
tion of complementary opposites—the man 
possessive, uncritical egotist, the woman 
compliant, but detached and elusive. The in 
tense light of fantasy plays more freely over 
the woman. It reveals in her a gift of divina 
tion—which is merely the sensitive artist's 
gift of penetrating by imagination the out- 
side world, here quite logically heightened. 
This is a constant source of bewildered irri 
tation to the contrasting type of personality 
—the objective man of action so self-cen- 
tered as to be unusually obtuse to the impres- 
sion he is making. The conflict is dramatic. 
But in the circumscribed scheme in which it 
is conceived and presented it does not hold 
throughout the book the attention which it 
seizes so firmly at the beginning, for all the 
author’s resourcefulness of invention and the 
verve of the writing. An ironic effect is given 
to the story by’the fact that although it is 
focussed on the man, it is told from the 
woman’s point of view. The author endows 
him with remarkable qualities, but she ha 
the last word.—H. M. 


(continued on page X) 
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“Undoubtedly the finest thing MN By MARIE CONWAY 
that Donn Byrne ever did.” es OEMLER 
—Chicago Evening Post 


v3 The most lovable and 

original character 

FIELD of HONOR since “SlippyMcGee” 

lives in this Southern 

story. “A delightful 

“itisa big, a splendid piece of characterization.’’ — 

work.’”’—N. Y. Times N.Y. Herald Tribune 
$2.50 $2.50 


PIDGIN CARGO THE BOOK OF PUKA-PUKA 
By Alice Tisdale Hobart. A real [im By Robert Dean Frisbie. A gor- 


tirri f ina. $2. ; geous book on the South Seas. 
and stirring novel of China. $2.50 Niuutrated: £3.50 


THE NO-NATION GIRL : FROM SANDY HOOK TO 62° 
By Evans Wall. A powerful, dra- By Charies Edward Russell. The 


thrilling story of the Pilot Boats. 
matic story of swamp Ilustrated. $3.50 


LADIES AND GENTS COMMODORE DAVID PORTER 


By Vera Caspary. The ace of all 4 


backstage novels. $2.00 7 fighter. Illustrated. $3.50 


WASHINGTON 
STORY OF 


AND present [AME SPLENDOR AND RUST 
moo’ OLD LOUISIANA 


A beauciful book on 
our Capital City, de- By LYLE SAXON 
scribing its history, Tim Glamorous footnotes to the story a) 
buildings, society of a region steeped in romance. 1) 
and great figures. Wlustrated by E. H. Suydam. 
Illustrated by “A delightful experience.” : 
Suydam. —N. Y. Eve. Post 
$5.00 $5.00 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


To this department of Tue Yate Review The Editors will contribute a carefully 


selected list of important books as they appear. The criticisms of “Out: tanding 
Novels” will be found on pages vi and vim. 


ART & BELLES-LETT RES 


Tue Fivosrrato or Giovanni Boccaccio, trams- 
lated with parallel text by NATHANIEL 
GriFFiIn avd ArtTHUR BeckwiTrH Myrick, 
with an introduction by NATHANIEL GRIFFIN, 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 505 pp. $6. 

Essays, Parers &c. oF RoBERT 
Bripces, Vout. rv: A Critica, INTRODUCTION 
To Keats, Oxford Press. 94 pp. $1. 

Trapvition AND Watpo.e, 4y CLEMENCE 
Dane, Doubleday, Doran. 263 pp. $2. 

GenuinE ANTIQUE FurRNiTURE, 6y ARTHUR DE 
i//ustrated, Crowell. 376 pp. $6. 

Tue Lamp anp THE Lute: Srupies in 
Mopern Aurtuors, 4y Bonamy Ox- 
ford Press. 133 pp. $2. 

Tue Comepy: THe IMpRovisaTION, 
Scenarios, Lives, ATTRIBUTES, PorTRAITS, 
AND Masks oF THE ILLUsTRIoUs CHARAC- 
TERS OF THE CoMMEDIA DELL’ ArTE, dy 
Pierre Louis Ducuartrre, ¢r. dy R. T. 
WeaveER, with 200 illustrations, Day. 331 pp. 

Tue American Scuowar, by NorMAN FoeErsTER, 
University of North Carolina Press. 67 pp. $1. 


Wuy Janet Suoutp Reap SHAKESPERE, 
Norman Hapcoop, Century. 257 pp. $2.50. 
Mopvern ARCHITECTURE: ROMANTICISM AND 
RemnTecration, /y Henry Hircu- 
cock, JR., with 58 plates, Payson & Clarke. 
252 pp. $5. 

Do Wuat You Wix1, Essays by Atvous Hux- 
LEY, Doubleday, Doran. 331 pp. $2.50. 


Tue Georcian Novet Mr. Rostnson, 
Storm Jameson, Morrow. 75 pp. $1. 

Our Sincinc SrrenctH: An OUTLINE oF 
American Poetry 1620-1930, 4y ALFRED 
KreyMBorcG, Coward-McCann. 643 pp. $5. 


ONcE AND For ALL: Humorous Essays, selected 
4y Davin McCorp, Coward-McCann. 293 
pp. $3. 

CreativE THeatre, Roy with 
seventeen geometrical projections in wood- 
block by Jocetyn Taytor, Day. 256 pp. $4. 


Tue Dance or THE Macutnes, 4y Epwarp J. 
O’Brien, Macaulay. 274 pp. $2.50. 


An Hour oF THE AMERICAN Novet, 
Overton, Lippincott. 155 pp. $1. 


Dime Novets; or, FoLtowine an Op Tray 


Grant 


Poputar Literature, dy Epmwunp Pear. 


son, Little, Brown, 280 pp. $3. 

Tue Meaninc oF Cutture, Sy Joun Cowper 
Powys, Norton. 275 pp. $5. 

Tue Fine Art oF Reapine, dy Ronerr 
Rocers, Stratford. 299 pp. $2.50. 
An Hour witn American Music, 

RosENFELD, Lippincott. 179 pp. $1. 

An Hour witH THE Moviks THE 
by GitBert Sexpes, Lippincott. 156 pp. $1. 

Tue Gornick Nortu: A Stupy or 
Lire, ArT, THOUGHT, 4y SACHEVERELI 
SitweL1, illustrated, Houghton Mifflin. 450 
pp- $5. 

Tue Musicar Pirerim, edited by Sin Arruve 
SoMERVELL: Beruioz: Four Works, Tom 
S. Worron. 52 pp. Bacn: THE Maeniricat, 
LuTHERAN Masses anD Morets, 
Sanrorp Terry. 60 pp. Oxford Press. 2 vols., 
75¢ each. 

AnciENT Paintinc, From THE Earuiest Times 
TO THE Pertop oF CurisTIAN Art, Mary 
HamiLton SwIinpDLER, with 640 plates, Yale 
Press. 488 pp. $10. 

KinprepD Arts: CoNVERSATION AND Pvstic 
SpeakinGc, 6y Henry W. Tarr, Macmillan. 
202 pp. $2.50. 

Books aND THE Man, 4y Joun T. WinTerich, 
Greenberg. 374 pp. $5. 

Notes on Encuisu Verse Satire, by HuMBERT 
Wore, Harcourt, Brace. 158 pp. $1.25. 
Hunters oF HEAvEN, THE AMERICAN SOUL 4S 
RevEALED BY ITs Poetry, CLEMENT 

Woon, Stokes. 351 pp. $3.50. 

A Room or One’s Own, Vircinia Wootr, 

Harcourt, Brace. 199 pp. $2. 


by Pau 


BIOGRAPHY & MEMOIRS 
Queen Exizapetu, dy KaTHARINE ANTHONY, 
illustrated, Knopf. 263 pp. $4. 
Hawrtuorne, Sy Newton Arvin, 
Little, Brown. 303 pp. $3.50. 
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and Important Scribner Publications 


A modern The Man Behind the Book 
efully by Henry van Dyke, author of ‘Chosen Poems,’ etc. 
‘andine Essays on authors old and new, from Chaucer to Thornton Wilder. 
inding Comedy Cloth, $2.50. Leather gift edition, $3.00 
by 
john Galsworthy A History of Ancient Persia 
y Grant by Robert William Rogers 
The Saga of the Younger Professor of Ancient Oriental Literature in Princeton University 
iin Forsytes A scholarly, informative, and eminently readable volume. 
D Tran , Profusely illustrated. $7.50 
D Pear yy Not only a complete long novel 
| of unflagging interest but the | Essays by James G. Huneker 
C completion of the family his- selected, with an introduction, 
OWPE 
a tory started in ‘‘The Forsyte by H. L. Mencken 
9 es “‘The White “Contains twenty-five of the best of Huneker's essays, a timely and 
Saga. Includ valuable compilation.’’—New York Evening Post. *$3 50 


ERT EF, Monkey,” Silver Spoon,” 
“Swan Song,” and “‘Two For- | Adventurous America 


y Pav syte Interludes. by Edwin Mims, author of “‘Sidney Lanier,”’ etc. 
: 798 pages. $2.50 A searching and informative study of contemporary life and hohe. 
ALKIES, . 
p. $1. 4 Alice Meynell 
arva, The Man Who Mrs. Eddy A Memoir by 
“"'. BDared to be God The Biography of Viola Meynell 
mM. 45 4 Story of Jesus a Virginal Mind “Vastly illuminates the career of one 
4 a of the best-loved figures in modern 
by Robert Norwood by Edwin literature."’-—The Bookman. 
RTHUR of Steep Ascent,” etc. Illustrated. $5.00 
4 Toy Anew and vital characterization. $2.50 Franden 
IFICAT, Li Dakin The Life of 
HARLES oe ife of dith “The standard book for Lady Byron 
h Id under- 
by Robert Esmonde Sencourt oft.” “An absorbing book ... rich in ma- 
Times The first adequate treatment of his Times Book Review. terial not hitherto accessible.”’ 
Mas life...has the merit of Maurois’s on —New York World. } 
best." —New York Times. Fourth Printing. $5.00 Illustrated. $5.00 
» Yale Illustrated. $3.50 iN 
conc New York in the American Revolution | A Farewell 
nillan. Wilbur C. Abbott 
Professor of History in Harvard University to Arms 
CRICH, ‘Triumphantly interesting to the general reader. . . . Should take its | 
place among indispensable volumes dealing with special phases of 
American History.’’—Hartford Courant. by Ernest | 
ABERT Illustrated. $3.50 Hemingway 
author of 
UL AS The Religious Quests of the “*‘The Sun Also Rises,’’ etc. j 
Graeco-Roman World 
Ss “Out of the war Ernest Hem- | 
mn — Angus, St. Andrew’s College, University of Sydney ingway has drawn an idyll. . . . } 
has...a wider and deeper 
The The range of emotion than Hem- 
} Selected Poems Plays of ingway has dared before."’— 
coy, Of Conrad Aiken J. M. Barrie 
$3.50 Monthly. Fifth printing... $2.50 
rated, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTE 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Ricueuieu: A Srupy, 4y Hivarre Bexxoc, 
lustrated, Lippincott. 392 pp. $5. 

Tue Kincs or Encianp, 1066-1901, 4y Clive 
Bicnam, i//ustrated, Dutton. 522 pp. $6. 

TWELvE aGainst THE Gops: THE Story oF Ap- 
VENTURE, Simon & 
Schuster. 351 pp. $4. 

Map Antuony Wayne, Sy Tuomas Boyp, Scrid- 
ner. 351 pp. $3.50. 

GRANDMOTHER Brown’s Hunprep YEars, 
Harriet Connor Brown, #//ustrated, Little, 
Brown. 369 pp. $3. 

Moussia, THe Lire anp DeatH oF Marie 
Basuxirtserr, dy Canuet, ¢r. dy 
K. Macaulay. 300 pp. $3. 

Tuomas JEFFERSON, THE AposTLE OF AMERI- 
canisM, Curinarp, i//ustrated, 
Little, Brown. §48 pp. $5. 

In THE Eveninc oF My Tuoucut, dy Grorces 
Cremenceau, tr. by C. M. THompson and 
Joun Hearn, Jr., Houghton Mifflin. 2 vols. 
1007 pp. $12.50. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, 1732-1799, René DatsémeE, 
tr. by H. Bennett, i//ustrated, Putnam. 432 
pp. $5. 

Twexve Roya Lapis, dy Sipney Dark, with 
portraits by Maver Pucu, Crowell. 339 pp. 
$3. 

Horace WaLpoLe MapaME pu DEFFAND: 
An E1currentu Century Frienpsuip, dy 
ANNA DE Koven, Appleton. 199 pp. $3. 

A Vaquero oF THE Brush Country, dy J. 
Frank Donte, i//ustrated by J. C. GRUELLE, 
Southwest Press. 314 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Lire anp STRANGE AND SurRpPRIsING ApD- 
VENTURES OF DanieL De Fok, dy 
Dortin, tr. dy L. Racan, Macaulay. 322 pp. 
$3.50. 

Tue Letrrers oF To Lavy CHEsTER- 
FIELD AND Lapy Braprorp, edited by the 
Marouis oF ZETLAND, foreword by ANDRE 
Mauross, Appleton. 2 vols. 836 pp. $10. 

On Boarp THE EMMA: ADVENTURES WITH 
Garipatpr’s “THousAND” SiciLy, dy 
ALEXANDRE Dumas, translated with an intro- 
duction by R. S. Garnett, Appleton. 568 pp. 
$5. 

Frankuin, THE ApostLE oF Mopern TIMEs, 
dy Bernarv Fay, ilustrated, Little, Brown. 
545 pp- $3. 

Martin Luruer: A Destiny, 4y Lucien 
Fepvre, fr. R. Taprey, Dutton. 320 pp. 
$3.75. 


No Enemy: A Tae oF REeEconsrri poy | 
Forp Mapox Forp, Macaulay, 302 >», 

Lorp Ne son, 4y C. S. Forester, 
Bobbs-Merrill. 353 pp. $4. 

Tue MemoriaL QuapRANcLe: A B 
Yate, INcLupING 0} Forty- 
THREE EMINENT YALE MEN corittey 
various hands, compiled by Rosert Dupuy 
Frencu. Yale Press. 459 pp. $5. 

German Strupents’ War Letters, translate; 
and arranged from the original edition of Dx. 
Wirxop dy A. F. Wenn, Dutton, 
376 pp. $3. 

PeTeR THE Great, Jy SrepPHen Granaw, 
Simon & Schuster. 339 pp. $3. 

Tue Raven: A Biocrapuy or Sam Hovstoy, 
by Marquis James, i//ustrated, Bobhs-Merril). 
489 pp. $5. 

Tue Mystery Man oF Europe, Sir Basi 
ZauarorF, Sy Ricuarp Lewinsonn, illus 
trated, Lippincott. 241 pp. $3. 

Donn Byrne, Barp oF ArmacH, Tuurstox 
Macautey, Century. 216 pp. $2. 

Figures oF THE Jy 
¢r. dy R. Curtis, illustrated by K. 
S. Worrner, Macaulay. 342 pp. $3. 

I Was Sent To ATHENS, Sy Henry Mor- 
GENTHAU im collaboration with Frencu 
StrroTHER, i//ustrated, Doubleday, Doran. 427 
pp- $4. 

Tue Fasutous Forrest: THE Recorp oF ax 
American Actor, 4y Montrose J. Mosrs, 
illustrated, Little, Brown. 369 pp. $4. 

Joun Huss, dy Benrro Mussoxini, ¢r. dy C. 
Parker, A. & C. Boni. 225 pp. $2. 

Jy G. P. Parker, illustrated, Dodd, 
Mead. 332 pp. $3.50. 

Unper Five Surtans, dy Mary Mitts Patrick, 
illustrated, Century. 357 pp. $4. 

Eruan ALien, 4y Joun Pex, i/lustrated, 
Houghton Mifflin. 331 pp. $5. 

Tue Lire Letters oF JosepH PENNELL, 
ExizaBsetH Rosins’ Pennewt, é//ustrated, 
Little, Brown, 2 vols. 718 pp. $10. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF THOMAS 
SERGEANT Perry, edited with an introduc- 
tion by Epwin Aruincton Rosinson, Mac- 
millan. 255 pp. $3. 

Francors Rapetais, Man oF THE RENAISSANCE; 
by SamuEL Putnam, Cape & Smith. 530 pp. 
$3.50. 
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THEY STOOPED 
TO FOLLY 
By Ellen Glasgow 

A brilliant comedy of modern 


morals; the fiction success of the 
season. $2.50 


HANS FROST 
By Hugh Walpole 
Rebellion against possessive love 


in a brilliant, tender and ironic 
novel. $2.50 


THE MAN WHO 


PRETENDED 
By W. B. Maxwell 


Mr. Maxwell's finest novel since 
The Day’s Journey. $2.50 


HARRIET HUME 
By Rebecca West 


The first novel in four years from 
an internationally known writer. 


$2.50 
LEGION 
The Book of the British Legion by 


Britain’s Foremost Writers in prose 


and verse. 3.00 
A CHALLENGE TO 
DARKNESS 


The life story of J. Georges Scapini, 
Guest of the American Legion, 
translated with an introduction by 
Helen Keller. Foreword by General 
Henri Gourand. $2.00 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


The most distinguished American biography since 


“The Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page.” 


MYRON T. 
HERRICK 


FRIEND OF FRANCE 
By Colonel T. Bentley Mott 


Here is the story of Ambassador Herrick’s life 
as he told it to his personally chosen biographer 
shortly before his dramatic death a year ago. 
How Herrick abandoned art for business and 
gave up Rockefeller millions for public service. 
How he might have been nominated for Presi- 
dent in place of Harding had not $17,000,000 
worth of vouchers been lost —and later found 
—— by the company of which he had once been 
president. Here for the first time is the inside 
story of Lindberg’s arrival in France after his 
epoch-making flight. A book no well-informed 
American can afford to miss! $5.00 


MIDSTREAM: 


MY LATER LIFE 
By Helen Keller 


Exciting, noble, dramatic — this is the great 
story of the fruitful mature years of the only 
deaf and blind woman who has ever success- 
fully competed with the hearing and seeing on 
their own grounds — filled with thumbnail 
portraits and revealing anecdotes of her famous 
friends such as Edison, Ford, Chaplin and 
others. $3.00 


CREATIVE POWER 
By Hughes Mearns 


You will agree with Carl Sandburg, and a host 
of parents, poets, educators and psychologists 
throughout the country that Hughes Mearns’ 
a of his extraordinary experi- 

ments in developing the creative 
impulse in children is ‘‘tremulously 
and beautifully alive.” $3.50 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Tue Letrers anp FrienpsHips oF Sir CECIL 
Sprinc Rice, edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, 
Houghton Mifflin, 2 vols. 966 pp. $10. 

Emerson, THe Wisest AMERICAN, Jy PHILLIPS 
RussEL., Brentano. 320 pp. $5. 

Dr. Jounson & Mr. 4y Harry 
PETER, Coward-McCann, 265 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Lire or Georce Merepitn, dy RoBpert 
EsmMonpdE SENcourt, Scribner. 342 pp. $3.50. 

Up to Now: An Avurosiocrapuy, dy ALFRED 
E. Smirn, Viking Press. 434 pp. $5. 

Tue Private Lire oF TuTaNKHAMEN: Love, 
Rexicion, AND Powitics aT THE CouRT OF 
AN Ecyptian Kina, dy G. R. with a 
preface by Turopvore Retnacu, McBride. 
322 pp. $3.50. 

Diaries oF JoHNnston TEMPLE, 1780- 
1796, edited with a memoir by Lewis Bet- 
TANY, Oxford Press. 197 pp. $7. 

J. Ramsay MacDonavp, Lagor’s Man oF Des- 
Tiny, H. Tittman, i//ustrated, 
Stokes. 456 pp. $5. 

Tue Biocrapny or H. R. H. Tue Prince or 
Wares, dy W. and L. Townsenp, Macmillan. 
298 pp. $2.50. 

Lincoin Huis Wire’s Home Town, 4y 
H. Townsenp, i//ustrated, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. 402 pp. $5. 

Tu Fu, THe Avuropiocrapuy oF a CHINESE 
Port, A. D. 712-770, arranged from his poems 
and translated by FLorENcE AyscouGH, #//us- 
trated, Houghton Mifflin. 450 pp. $5. 

Commopore Davin Porter, 1780-1843, dy 
ArcuipaLp Doucias TurNBULL, Century. 
326 pp. $3.50. ' 

Great Conquerors oF SouTH AND CENTRAL 
America, 4y A. Hyatrr VERRILL, é//ustrated, 
Appleton. 385 pp. $3. 

Tue Man Cuartes Dicxens: A VicToriANn 
Portrait, 4y Epwarp WaGENKNECHT, with 
an introduction by GaMa.iEL BrapForp, 
lustrated, Houghton Mifflin. 365 pp. $4. 

Joun Brown, THe Makinc or a Martyr, 
Ropert Penn Warren, Payson & Clarke. 
474 pp. $5. 

La Fayette, 4y Branp Wuittock, Appleton. 
2 vols. 927 pp. $10. 

Nortu America, dy F. E. Wuir- 
TON, ilustrated, Little, Brown. 322 pp. $4. 

House or Memories, 4y Barpara 
son, Dial Press. 216 pp. $3. 


(continued on page Xv1) 


Lire Letrers oF Stuart P. Su) nay. 
Jacop and Homer 
Farrar & Rinehart. 2 vols. 880 pp. $io. 

Ipsen, THE Master Buioer, dy A. 
Holt, 312 pp. $3.50. 


FICTION 


InpIAN STorIES FROM THE PUEBLos, /y Frayy 
G. AppLecaTE, foreword by Witter Byy. 
NER, illustrations from original Puehlo India 
paintings, Lippincott. 178 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Sieepinc Fury, 4y Martin 
Harcourt, Brace. 279 pp. $2.50. 

A BacxcrounpD For Carouine, HELEN 
TON, Harcourt, Brace. 312 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Sacrep dy Maurice Barris, }y 
M. Macaulay. 269 pp. $2.50. 

Love, 4y: VERNON BarRTLETT, Lippincott, 
277 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Love or THE FooutsH ANGEL, Hetey 
BeaucLerk, Cosmopolitan. $2.50. 

Up at THE Vita, dy Marie Cuer, Appleton, 
228 pp. $2. 

BroTHERs AND Sisters, 4y I. Compron-Bbur- 
NETT, Harcourt, Brace. 273 pp. $2.50. 

CREATING THE SHort Srory, A Symposivn- 
ANTHOLOGY, with an introduction by Henry 
Goopman, Harcourt, Brace. 508 pp. $2.75. 

Tue Wuirtwinp, An Historicat Romance, 
Stearns Davis, Macmillan. 527 
pp. $2.50. 

THe ADVENTURES OF ZELOIDE AND AMANZaRIF- 
pINE, 4y AucustTin-Parapis DE Moncrir, 
translated with an introduction by C, K. Scort 
MoncrieFF, Dial Press. 205 pp. 

MacniFicenT Opsgssion, 4y Luioyp C. Dovc- 
Las, Willett, Clark & Colby, 330 pp. $2.50. 

Nerinpa, 4y Norman Dovuctas, Day. 79 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Naturat Moruer, dy Dominique Dunoss, 
tr. by A. S. Rappoport, Macaulay. 313 pp. 
$2.50. 

A House 1s Burtt, 4y M. Barnarp Evoper- 
sHaw, Harcourt, Brace. 395 pp. $2.50. 
Borcia, dy Zona Gare, Knopf. 244 pp. $2.50 
Crass oF 1902, Sy Ernst Grarser, 
and Epwin Mutr, Viking Press. 397 
pp. $2.50. 


Fucitive’s Return, dy Susan Stokes. 


324 pp. $2.50. 
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MACMILLAN BOOKS for Christmas Giving 


NEW NOVELS 


SCIENCE 


BIOGRAPHY 


John Masefield 


THE HAWBUCKS 


This story of Merrie England 
in Victorian days will please 
anyone who liked Reynard 
the Fox. $2.50 


William Stearns Davis 


THE WHIRLWIND 
A master of the historical 
novel tells a tale of the stir- 
ring days of the French Revo- 
Jution. $2.50 


Joseph Gollomb 
The Subtle Trail 


A detective story which Caro- 
lyn Wells’ Secret Orders calls 
“a masterpiece of creative 
work.” $2.00 


LITERATURE 


John Masefield 
COLLECTED POEMS 
Edwin A. Robinson 
COLLECTED POEMS 
New, complete, one - volume 


editions. Cloth, $5.00; Thin- 
paper, $6.00; Leather, $7.50 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Emile Legouis and 
Louis Cazamian 
The “greatest survey of Eng- 
lish literature since Taine,” 
makes delightful reading. 
New one-volume edition. $7.50 


A TIMELY BOOK 
PALESTINE 


Today and Tomorrow 
By John Haynes Holmes 


‘The most understanding 
book that has been written 
about Palestine.” 

~Dr. Stephen S. Wise. $2.50 


4 


THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US 


By Sir James Jeans 
An explanation of the uni- 
verse which “is not only in- 
telligible but fascinating.” — 

Y.Times. 


A.S.Eddington’sBooks 


THE NATURE OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


SCIENCE AND THE 
UNSEEN WORLD 


Two complementary exposi- 
tions of modern scientific ad- 
vances which mark a turning 
point in human thinking. 
Price $3.75 and $1.25 respect- 
ively. 


BOOKS OF ART 


Churches of France 
Etchings by John Taylor Arms 
Text by Dorothy Noyes Arms 


One of America’s foremost 
etchers gives you reproduc- 
tions of his finest work in this 
beautiful gift volume. De luxe 
edition, with one original 
etching, $100.00. Regular edi- 
tion. $20.00 


NEW YORK 


Drawings By Herbert S. Kates 
Text by Ethel Fleming 
Forty interesting and unusual 


views of the old and new city, 
superbly reproduced, $6.50 


a 


FOR THE DEFENCE 
The Life of 
Sir Edward Marshall Hall 
By Edward Marjoribanks 
Any mystery story reader or 
lawyer will like this life of 
the greatest of all English 
criminal lawyers. $5.00 


FOUR SQUARE 
By John R. Oliver 


The author of Victim and 
Victor recounts the events of 
his own life. $2.50 


The Letters of Thomas 


Sergeant Perry 
Edited with an Introduction 
By Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Letters that reveal a cultured 


and charming Boston gentle- 
man of the old school. $3.00 


MARSHAL FOCH 


By Maj. Gen. Sir George Aston 
Madame Foch and the Mar- 
shal’s staff aided in the prep- 
aration of this illuminatin 
story of his life. 5 


A PREFACE 
TO MORALS 
By Walter Lippmann 
Still on best-seller lists be- 


cause it is one of the “most 
thoughtful and helpful books 
of this generation. $2.50 


FOR THE HOME 


FEEDING 
THE FAMILY 
By Mary Swartz Rose 


Every woman wants this guide 
to proper diets and nutrition. 
Home edition $5.00 


Prices subject to change on publication—A Descriptive 
List of new Macmillan Books sent free anywhere on request 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY—_ 


Publishers 


—New York 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Tuirty Tares & Sxetcues, dy R. B. Cunninc- 
HAME GraHam, selected by Epwarp Gar- 
NETT, Viking Press. 354 pp. $3. 

Tue Dark Journey, 4y JuLian GREEN, ¢r. dy 
V. Hoxxiann, Harper. 376 pp. $2.50. 

Avam’s Breep, dy RapctyrFe Hai, Cape & 
Smith. 379 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Uncertain Trumpet, dy A. S. M. 
Hurtcuinson, Little, Brown. 420 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Emsezziers, dy VALENTINE KarTaev, fr. 
by L. Zaring, with an introduction by 
SrePHEN Grauam, Dial Press. 300 pp. $2.50. 

Laucuine Boy, dy Oxrver La Farce, Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 302 pp. $2.50. 

It’s a Great War, 4y Mary Lee, Houghton 
Mifflin. 575 pp. $3. 

On THE Marcins oF Otp Books, 4y Jutes Le- 
MAITRE, ¢r. Sy C. Srratron, Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 322 pp. $3. 

Sartors oF Fortune, 4y Witiiam 
Doubleday, Doran. 415 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Conquerors, 4y ANDRE Matravux, by 
W. S. Wuare, Harcourt, Brace. 270 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Hawsucks, dy Maserietp, Mac- 
millan. 336 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Desert or Love, 4y Francois Mauriac, 
tr. by S. Putnam, Covici, Friede. 264 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue House or Gowp, 4y Liam O’FLAHERTY, 
Harcourt, Brace, 348 pp. $2.50. 

Enoucu or Dreams, Francesco Perri, fr. dy 
Cuar.es and Marjorie Tutt, Brentano. 284 
pp. $2.50. 

Tue CrapLe or Gop, dy LLEwELyn Powys, 
Harcourt, Brace. 302 pp. $3. 

Fasies, 6y THeopore Francis Powys, Viking 
Press. 286 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Count’s Batt, dy Raymonp 
by Matcorm Cowtey, Norton. 243 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Brack Venus, dy ANpRE SaLmon, Sy 
S. Brown, preface by R. M. Coates, Ma- 
caulay. 293 pp. $2.50. 

Gop Have Mercy on Us! A Story oF 1918, dy 
T. Scanion, Houghton Mifflin. 338 
pp. $2.50. 

Rep Wit ows, 4y Constance Linpsay SKINNER, 
Coward-McCann. 412 pp. $2. 

Tue Srray Lams, 6y THorNE Smitu, Cosmo- 
politan. 303 pp. $2. . 


Mopesta, G. B. Stern, Knopf. 269 y 
$2.50. 7 

Hans Frost, 6y Hucu Watpo te, 
Doran. 356 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Maurizius Case, dy Jacon Wosseryay 
tr, by C. Newton, Liveright. 546 pp. $3. 
Hupson River BracketTep, dy Epirn 

TON, Appleton. 560 pp. $2.50. 

O. Henry Memoriat Awarp: Prize Srories 
1929, selected and edited by Biancur Cy 
Ton Doubleday, Doran. 304 » 
$2.50. 7 

Look Homewarp, ANGEL, 4y THomas Worry 
Scribner. 626 pp. $2.50. 

Buack Roses, Francis Bretr Younc, Hz 
per. 325 pp. $2.50. 

Roots, 4y Epuarpo Zamacois, translated fr 
the Spanish, Viking Press. 342 pp. $2.50. 


POETRY & PLAYS 


New Lecenps, 4y Hervey ALLEN, Farrar § 
Rinehart. 168 pp. $2. 

British FRoM Maine, edited by Pui 
tips Barry, Harpy Ecxsrorm 
Mary SmyTu; VERsions oF 
INCLUDED IN ProFessor F. J. Cuiip’s Co 
LECTION, Yale Press. §35 pp. $6. 

Tue SHAKESPEARE Sonos: A Comple 
CoLLECTION OF THE SONGS WRITTEN BY 0 
ATTRIBUTED TO WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARS 


oubleds 


edited by TuckeER Brooke, with an introdu4 


tion by WaLTER DE LA Mare, Morrow. 16 
pp. $1.50. 

Tue Lost Year, Sy Marcaret 
with a foreword by Rotio Water Brow 
Coward-McCann. 95 pp. $2. 

Tue Tropics OTHER Sonnets, 


Maria vE Herepia, mow first completl 


translated into English by Joun Mrz 


O’Hara & Joun Hervey, Dey. 241 


$3.50. 

New Year’s Eve: A Pray, Sy Fran 
Scribner. 156 pp. $2. 

Tue Cotitectep Poems or Geratp Govll 
Payson & Clarke. 256 pp. $3. 

Tue Lover’s Knapsack, edited by 
win Oscoop Grover, Crowell. 288 pp. $2.5 

Leaves oF Witp Grapr, 4y Ho 
Harcourt, Brace. 112 pp. $2. 

Every Sout 1s a Circus, dy Linps 
decorations by the Autuor and Grorct 
Ricuarps, Macmillan. 120 pp. $2.75: 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


TH! LETTERS AND 
FRI! NDSHIPS OF 
SIR CECIL SPRING RICE 


Included in this volume are letters from 
Henry Adams, Henry Cabot Lodge, Mrs. 
Lodge, John Hay, and over 25,000 words 
of unpublished letters of the first impor- 
ance from Theodore Roosevelt to the 
most famous of all British Ambassadors. 
“He combines a genius for friendship 
with a gift of writing letters to his 
fiends that will live in literature.” 
_London Times. 2 volumes. 


Illustrated, $10.00 


THE SON 

OF APOLLO 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge 
One of the most distin- 
guished American philoso- 
phers and philosophical 
writers illuminates the life, 
philosophy, and times of 
Plato, and reinterprets his 
teachings for the modern 
world. The seven chapters 
cover The Life of Plato, The 
Writings of Plato, The Per- 
fect City, Education, Love, 
Death, and Socrates. $4.00 


MAN AND 
WOMAN 


Havelock Ellis 


When this study of sexual 
characteristics first ap- 
peared thirty-five years 
ago, it was at once recognized as an au- 
thority and the foundation of all further 
fesearches. Now in its final and 

revised form itis not only indispensa- 

dle for the student, but 
luscinating for the general 
reader who is interested in 


the problems of 


thought. 


eX, $5.00 


THE 
GOTHIC 
NORTH 
Sacheverell Sitwell 

A study of medieval art, life and 
“A delicate tying-up 
of that past period with today. 
His pages constantly 
flare into a glittering 


flame of fine writing.” 
—N. Y. Times. 


Illustrated, $5.00 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN CO. 


XVII 
IN THE EVENING OF 
MY THOUGHT 


Georges Clemenceau 


“I am eighty-six years 
old and I am nearing the 
end. I approach the por- 
tals of death and I see 
before me the angel 
Gabriel with his trumpet. 
He says to me, ‘Have you anything to say 

before you pass these portals?” And I 
turn to him and reply, ‘I should think 
I had something to say, and I say it 

here in this book.’” From an 
Interview. 2 volumes, $12.50 


GEORGE 
HARVEY 

Willis Fletcher Johnson 
“A notable achievement 
... history cannot neglect 
the part played by George 
Harvey in American politics. 
He was king of his own do- 
main in his own right. Mr. 
Johnson has written the kind 
of biography which would 
have delighted Harvey's 
heart.” — William Allen White. 
With an introduction by Calvin 
Coolidge. $5.00 


TWENTIETH 
CENTURY POETRY 


Edited by John Drinkwater, Henry 
Seidel Canby, and William Rose Benét 


Two American critics and an English poet 
have combined to make one of the finest 
anthologies yet published. Their quali- 

fications are unique; their knowl- 

edge is vast, and their book should 
take its place as the stan- 
dard anthology of mod- 
ern verse. 


$4.00 


| 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTE: 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Tue Nowe tHat Time Makes, dy MERRILL 
Moore, Harcourt, Brace. 113 pp. $2. 

Poems 4y CurisropHer Morvey, Doudleday, 
Doran, 361 pp. $2. 

Tue Best Poems oF 1929, selected by THomas 
and decorated by Joun AusteN, Har- 
court, Brace. 128 pp. $2.50. 


Tue Tree or Lire, An AntHoLocy, 4y 
Vivian DE Sota Pinto amd Georce NEILL 
Wricut (540 selections in verse and prose), 
Oxford Press. $3. 

Porms 4y Sin ArtTHUR QuiLLER-CoucH, Ox- 
ford Press. 197 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Last Nicut or Don Juan: A Dramatic 
Porm, 4y Epmonp Rostanp, dy T. Law- 
RASON Riccs, with an introduction by WiLLiAM 
Lyon Puewps, Kahoe & Co. 124 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Kine with Turee Faces anp OTHER 
Poems, 4y Maryorie ALLEN SEIFFERT, 
Scribner. 120 pp. $2. 

Dericate Love, Winirrep WELLES, 
Viking Press. 77 pp. $1.50. 

Ports, 4y Epmunp Wi1son, Scrib- 
ner. 78 pp. $2. 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


New York THE AMERICAN REvoLuTion, 
Wirsur C. Apsort, illustrations selected by 
V. H. Paxtsits, Scribner. 302 pp. $3.50. 

Our Business Civitization, 4y JamEs TRUsLow 
Avams, A. & C. Boni. 306 pp. $3. 

Tue Recovery or Germany, 4y James W. 
ANGELL, Yale Press. 425 pp. $4. 

Tue Money Game, 4y Norman ANGELL, Dut- 
ton. 204 pp. with cards and counters, $6. 

Wuere THE East Becins, Hamitton 
Armstronc, Harper. 139 pp. $3. 

Sovier Rute in Russia, Warter 
Batset., Macmillan. 857 pp. $6. 

EXPERIENCE WITH THE SUPERNATURAL IN 
Earty Curistian Times, dy Survey JAck- 
son Case, Century. 341 pp. $3. 

Seep or Liperty: Tue Story oF THE AMERI- 
can 6y E. CHatrerton, 
illustrated, Bobbs-Merrill. 356 pp. $5. 

Tue American Peace Crusave, 1815-1860, dy 
Merte Evcene Curti, Duke University 
Press. 250 pp. $3.50. 

Aviation Business, Ernest W. Dicu- 
MAN, Brentano. 274 pp. $3.50. 


Tue Drirt oF Civitization, dy 
tors to the Fiftieth Anniversary 
the Sr. Louis Posr-Dispatcu, 
Schuster. 268 pp. $3. 

Tue Encycioparpia Britannica, 
edited by J. L. Garvin, with 15,0 
tions, many in colors, Encyclopaedia |}ri 
Inc. 24 vols, 


Cuitp Care anp Traininc, dy L 
FarcRE and Joun E. Anverson, Uy 
of Minnesota Press. 274 pp. $2. 

Sounp Motion PicrureEs FRoM TH: 
TORY TO THEIR PRESENTATION, /y B. 
Frank.in, Doubleday, Doran. 401 pp. $3 

Tue Récime 1n France, Frantz 
Funck-BrenTano, ¢r. dy H. Wrrson, Long- 
mans, Green. 376 pp. $6. 

Tue Sciences Puitosopny, dy J. § 
DANE, Doubleday, Doran. 330 pp. $3.75. 

Tue Conquest oF THoucnt By INveENTion 
THE MEcHANIcAL STATE OF THE Furure, }y 
H. Srarrorp Hatrierp, Norton. 80 pp. $1. 

HicH Finance THE Sixties: FROM 
THE Earty History oF THE Erie Raitway 
By CuarLes Francis Apams, Jr., Henry 
Apams, ALBERT STICKNEY, GeEorGE Ticknor 
Curtis, AND JEREMIAH S, Back, edited with 
an introduction by Freverick C. Hicks, Yale 
Press. 410 pp. $5. 


. Har- 


Humanity Uprootep, 4y Maurice Hinovs§ 


drawings by AnTHUR Hawkins, JR., Cape & 
Smith. 369 pp. $3. 

Types oF Puitosopuy, Sy Ernest 
Hockine, Scribner. 462 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Dissentinc Opinions oF Mr. Justice 
Homes, arranged by AuFrep Lier, with 
foreword by Grorce W. Kircuwey, Vaor- 
guard Press. 314 pp. $4.50. 

SurvEY oF AMERICAN ForeiGn RELATIONS, 
1929, prepared under the direction of 
Cuartes P. Howxanp, Yale Press. 535 pp. 
$5. 

Europe 1n Ziczacs: Sociar, Artistic, LiTER- 
ARY, AND PowiticaL AFFAIRS ON THE Cox- 
TINENT, Jy StsLEY Huppveston, i//ustrated, 
Lippincott. 354 pp. $5. 

Wuy Am a Curistian? Jy Artuur F. 
NINGTON INGRAM, Putnam. 193 pp. $2.50. 
Reiicion Human Arrairs, Sy CLIFFORD 
Kirkpatrick, Wiley. §30 pp. $4.50. 
A Hisrory oF Nationalism IN THE Fast, 
Hans Koun, Harcourt, Brace. 476 pp. $7- 


(continued on page XX) 
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Christmas Book Box 


EMERSON 


The Wisest American 


by PHILLIPS RUSSELL 
Author of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, JOHN PAUL JONES, éf¢. 


“ Russell displays a masterly skill in removing Emerson’s 
halo. The patient, minus this literary handicap, should assume 
a more vigorous and more human place with modern students.” 

—N. Y. Telegram 
“A moving and notable chronicle.” —Phila. Ledger. 


LORENZO 
The Wagnificent 
by DAVID LOTH, Author of tHe BRowNINGS 


“David Loth is extremely persua- 
sive. One lays this biography down 
convinced that here is Lorenzo. It 
is a lurid book but it was a lurid 
time.” —Baltimore Evening Sun. 
Illustrated $5.00 


Some Fascinating 
WOMEN 
of the Renaissance 


by GIUSEPPE PORTIGLIOTTI at 
In this beautifully illustrated vol- inet 
ume you will find revealed thelove “““"’ 
life of those who occupied the ,,..“” 4 


seats, if not the laps, of the mighty. 
Illustrated $4.00 


NAPOLEON 
and His Family 
Vol. III: Moscow—St. Helena, 1813-21 
by WALTER GEER 
This concluding volume gives a 
striking study of the final years of 
Napoleon’s career. Illustrated 
Already published: 


Vol. I. Corsica—Madrid, 1769-1809 
Vol. Il. Madrid—Moscow, 1809-1813 


Illustrated — $5.00 


HILL of DESTINY 
by JEAN GIONO 
Prix Brentano 1929 


‘I cannot exaggerate the welcome 
impression created by this book, © 
biblical in its grandeur.” 

—Gabriel Marcel in “L’Europe Nou- 


velle.’’ 
$2.50 


ENOUGH of DREAMS 
by FRANCESCO 
Mondadori Prize Nov 


This novel portrays the tragedy, 
simple, terrible, true, of the con- 
tact of a primitive peasant people 
with the incredible new world, 
America. 

$2.50 


CARD CASTLE: 


and How to Build Then 
by PETER ADAN 


Scissors, colored pencils, pins, glue 
iece of cardboard, and this | 
sa will show the way to | 


and a 
book, 
the greatest castles you ever saw. 


923 
BRENTANO’S 
Publishers. New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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by WaxTeER Lippy, Knopf. 272 pp. 


Jury dy Emm Lupwic, dy C. A. 
Macartney, illustrated, Putnam. 378 pp. 
$3.50. 


Too Many Farmers, 4y WHEELER McMILLEN, 
foreword by Wituiam M. Jarpine, Morrow. 
340 pp. $2. 

Coxey’s Army, A Strupy oF THE INDUSTRIAL 
Army Movement oF 1894, 4y Donatp 
McMurry, illustrated, Little, Brown. 331 pp. 
$4. 

Frencu LiseraL THOUGHT IN THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CentTuRY: A Srupy oF Po.rricaL 
Ipeas FRoM BayLe To Conporcet, 4y Kincs- 
LEY Martin, Little, Brown. 313 pp. $4.50. 


Apventurous America: A Srupy or ConTEM- 
porARY LiFE AND THoucHT, 4y Epwin 
Mims, Scribner. 304 pp. $2.50. 
Tue ImperiaL Doxiar, 4y Hiram Moruer- 
WELL, Brentano. 310 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts Wortp or Nations, Founpations, INst1- 
TuTions, Practices, Prrman B. Porrer, 
Macmillan. 368 pp. $4. 


A History oF Greece, Sy Crrit E. Rosrinson, 
illustrated, Crowell. 480 pp. $3.50. 


4 Marriace Morats, 4y RussEL1, 
Liveright. 320 pp. $3. 

PEDAGOGICALLY SPEAKING: Essays Ap- 
DRESSES ON Topics More or Less Epuca- 
TIONAL, Sy Fexix E. University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 169 pp. $2. 


Yo We Neep a New Reticion? dy Ar- 
THUR ScuiLpp, Holt. 325 pp. $2.50. 

‘ssays IN Puitosopuy, edited by THomas 
Vernor SmitH avd Wricurt, 
Open Court. 337 pp. $3.50. 

OF THESE Times, 6y L. Sperry, 
Doubleday, Doran. 179 pp. $2. 


DUCATION AND Re icion, Franx- 
Lin Tuwinc, Macmillan. 264 pp. $5. 

HE War or INDEPENDENCE, AMERICAN PHASE, 
by Craupve H. Van Tyne, Houghton Mifflin. 
518 pp. $5. 

Story or Wau. Srreet, 4y Rosert Ir- 
vinc WarsHow, Greenberg. 362 pp. $5. 


History oF THE AMERICAN Nation: An In- 
TERPRETATION OF ACHIEVEMENT, 4y WILLIs 
Mason West, illustrated by Zavic, Ronald 
Press. 923 pp. $6. 


InTRopUCTION To ConTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION, 


THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Cuancinc New Encranp, dy Epwa; 
Wuitine, Century. 275 pp. $2.50. 

A Suort Hisrory oF Cuinese Civiniy 
Ricwarp WILHELM, Sy Joan Josiiva, 
an introduction by LioneL Gites, 
Viking Press. 284 pp. $4. 

Tue Son oF ApoLio: THEMES oF Prato. 
Freperick J. E. Woopsrincer, 
Mifflin. 272 pp. $4. 

Tue Mave Approacn, 4y Hernricn Worp 
preface by Aurrep ADLER, Covici, Fried, 
200 pp. $3. 

Japan Recent Times, 1912-1926, jy 
A. Morcan Younc, Morrow. 347 PP. $3.50 

America & EuropPE, AND OTHER Essays, }y 
FRED ZIMMERN, Oxford Press. 213 pp. $3. 


< 


TRAVEL & ADVENTURE 


Cart AKELEY’s Arrica: THE AccounT oF THE 
AKELEY-EastTMAN-PoMEROY AFRICAN 
Expepition, 4y Mary L. JoBe Ake ey, fore- 
word by Henry FairFietp Osnorn, 
trated, Dodd, Mead. 321 pp. $5. 

Arr PioNEERING IN THE Arctic: THe Two 
Potar oF RoaLp AMUNDSEN AND 
Lincotn Exiuswortn, National Americana So- 
ciety. 126 pages of text and many full-page 
illustrations. $30. 

Enps oF THE Eartu, 4y Roy An- 
DREWS, i//ustrated, Putnam. 355 pp. $4.50. 
IRELAND: THE Rock WuHeEnceE I Was Hewyn, dy 
Donn Byrne, foreword by T. P. O’Connor, 

illustrated, Little, Brown. 146 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Paceant oF THE Packets, GarnetrT 
Laintaw Eskew, decorations by Nancy 
Beatry Eskew, Holt. 314 pp. $3. 


Tuen I Saw THE Conco, dy Grace Fianprav, 
illustrated, Harcourt, Brace. 308 pp. $3.50. 
ComBinc THE CaripBeEs, dy Harry L. Foster, 

illustrated, Dodd, Mead. 302 pp. $3. 

SHeep, 4y Arcuer B. #//ustrated, 
Little, Brown. 272 pp. $2.50. 

Home or Nympus anp Vampires: THE IsLEs oF 
Greece, 4y Georce Horton, #//ustrated, 
Bobbs-Merrill. 319 pp. $3.50. 

ConTemporarties oF Marco Potro: Travet Rec- 
ORDS TO THE EasTERN Parts oF THE WorLD 
or WituiaM or Ruprucn (1252-1255); THe 
Journey or oF Pian ve Carpint (1245- 
1247); THe Journat oF Friar Oporic 
(1318-1330); THe TRaveLs OF 


' (continued on page Xx11) 
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>] These particular books have been selected with great care from our entire list of 
— more than 250 new Fall books. Selected because of their gift qualities, because of 


their good press and because of the versatility of their appeal. 


VISIT INDIA 
| WITH ME 
PLATO, Jy by Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


Hoy vhte 
Mukerji brings to you the lure of 

F. Worr mystic India in a _ travel book 

riede beautifully illustrated. 

7 $3.50 

926, by THE DUTTON PRIZE BOOK THE WET 
iy FOR DECEMBER FLANDERS PLAIN 

te THE by Henry Williamson 


- $3. MERCHANT PRINCE This does not contain the commonplace 


din of the average war book, but is, on 


) 
b 
the contrary, quietly and sensitively 
OF THe H. C. Bailey written by the man to whom John Gals- 
worthy, Arnold Bennett and Walter de 
aL A great historical romance. la Mare paid such high tribute. 
$2.50 $2.00 


Wo mnie ooh write VERSE 

THE CHRISTOPHER =; RWIS CARROLL THE SEA 
by Hilaire Belloc 


AND 
ROBIN STORY BOOK 
Mee by A. A. Milne John Francis McDermott $6.00 
$2.00 Thi 
An- is volume contains some ° 
hitherto unpublished verse of THE GOLDEN 
pO. Willy Pogany Illustrates that great master of poetry. 
N, dy ALICE IN Many of the verses have been OCTOPUS 
NOR. rescued from old magazines by Vi H © 
' WONDERLAND and papers and will be new to y Viscount Hastings 
‘Every new child meets a new A limited edition illustrated in 
ETT Alice. Pogany’s Alice is good. rom his work published in 
NCY Children will like Lewis book form. 
Gannett.—. Y. Herald-Tribune. $3.50 $6.00 
ae, THE The book everyone is talking about!! 
THE 


ER, MISADVENTURES OF STORY OF SAN MICHELE 


by Axel Munthe 


MARTIN GUERRE A famous doctor lifts the curtain on his life 


! 
ed, 
and offers new and startling proof that truth 


by Gaston Delayen is stranger than fiction. An autobiography 
oF by a former colleague of Pasteur. 
A de luxe edition of a Boccaccio- 
like F h FE hi CONTEMPO 
e French romance, or soplhis- Creations by John Vassos 


‘- ticated readers only. Text by Ruth Vassos 
. Vivid interpretations of today sung and 
$3.50 pictured in 1929 meter. $5.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 


i 
‘ 
. 


Rasst Benjamin oF Tupera (1160-1173), 
edited by Manure Komrorr, Liveright. 358 
$3.50. 

Tue Arctic Rescue: How Nosire was Savep, 
Ernar Lunppore, ¢r. by Atma L. Oxson, 
illustrated, Viking Press. 221 pp. $3. 

WasuincTon, Past anp Present, dy CHARLES 
Moore, illustrated by E. H. Suypam, Cen- 
tury. 340 pp. $5. 

Meet THE Germans, dy Henry ALBERT PuiL- 
Lips, illustrated, Lippincott. 346 pp. $3. 

From Sanpy Hook To 62°, 4y CHarves Ep- 
RussELL, i/lustrated, Century. 400 pp. 
$3.50. 

Men or THE Witp West, dy Epwin L. 
SaBin, Crowell. 363 pp. $2.50. 

Louisiana, dy Lyte Saxon, i/lustrated by 
E. H. Suypam, Century. 388 pp. $5. 

An Arctic Ropego, 4y Danie W. Streeter, é/- 
lustrated. Putnam. 356 pp. $2.50. 

Tre Wer Fianpers Piain, Henry 
LiAMSON, Dutton. 122 pp. $2. 


UNUSUAL REPRIXTS 


Tue Evotution or Eartu anp Man, edited 
with a preface by GeorGE ALFRED BalTsELL, 
Yale Press. 476 pp. $5. 

Tue Boox or Urizen, dy re- 
produced in facsimile from an original copy 
of the work printed and illuminated by the 
author in 1794, with a note by Dorotruy 
PLowman, Dutton. 25 pp. $8. 

Histories oF THE Divipinc 

Line sBerwixt Vircrinta Nortu Caro- 
tina (Tue Secret History or THE Line 
here first printed), edited by Wituiam K. 
Borp, North Carolina Historical Commission. 


341 pp. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE QUART R 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


A Book oF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY | 
lected and edited by RowBert P. 
CorFin and ALEXANDER M. 
Harcourt, Brace. 793 pp. $4.50. 

Man anv Woman: A Stupy oF Seconpary 
Tertiary Sexuat Cuaracters, Hy 
Lock Exuis. Houghton Mifflin. 405 pp, $5, 

Tue Concise Oxrorp Dictionary or Currey 
Encuisu, adapted by H. W. Pow er » 
F, G. FowLer THE OxrForp Dicrioy 
ary. New Epition ReEvisep 4) H. W 
Fow er. Oxford Press. 1444 pp. $3.50. 

Poems OF FRENEAU, edited with a critical ix 
troduction by Harry Hayven Crark, 
court, Brace. 425 pp. 

Essays 4y James Gippons Huneker, selectey 
with an introduction by H. L. Mencxey 
Scribner. 492 pp. $3.50. 

SwaLLow Barn, or A Sojourn IN THE 01) 
Dominion, 4y JoHN PENDLETON Kenney 
edited with an introduction by Jay B. Hun- 
BELL, Harcourt, Brace. 422 pp. $1.50. 

Tue Essays or Cuarves Lame, 
with an introduction by Ropert Lynp an 
notes by Macponatp, illustrated 
with 25 drawings by C. E. Brock and 2; 
contemporary portraits in photogravure, Dut- 
ton. 2 vols. 775 pp. $6. 

oR THE Ampicuities, Herman 
MELVILLE, with a preface by H. M. Tomuy- 
SON and an introduction by Joun Brooks 
Moore, Dutton. 505 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Park Street Lisrary or Diaries, Mem- 
AND Letters: M. G. Lewis’s Journat or 
A West Inpia Proprietor, 1815-17, edited 


ROSE, ; 


by Mona Witson. 356 pp. Ernest Renay’s j 


Recottections oF My Youtn, edited by 
G. G. Coutton. 360 pp. Houghton Mifflin, 
$4 each. 


611 Fayerweather Hall 


j U.S. subscription $6 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


NEW YORK CITY 


A JOURNAL carrying abstracts of the world’s perodical literature in the fields of Human Geog- | 
raphy, Cultural Anthropology, History, Economics, Political Science, Sociology and Statistics. 


4 Ne DECEMBER number carries as a special feature a list of 3,000 journals in 24 languages 
which are at present included in the service. 


Write for a Circular of Information! 


Columbia University 


| 
| 
Elsewhere $6.50 
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NAL OF 
edited 
ENAN’S 9 
ed by 
i fin, 


KING 
SPIDER 


Some aspects of the life of King Louis XI of France— 
this master of guile—indulgent friend and terrible enemy 
—ruthless—yet a model of efficiency and a tireless 
worker. Really a modern King who knew the uses ot 
money—who knew men and loved dogs. A volume 
which reflects the same brilliance which contributed to 
the remarkable success of “Francois Villon.” $5.00 


OUR SINGING 
STRENGTH 


An Outline of American Poetry (1620-1930) 
By ALFRED KREYMBORG 


A human document which ranges the whole length and 
breadth of America, a romantic, realistic story treated 
from the point of view of a human poet in love with 
his fellows. ‘Not only a brilliant criticism, but sound 
also in its basic judgments. A volume which will long 
remain the standard achievement in its field.”—John 
Haynes Holmes. $5.00 


TO BE PUBLISHED JANUARY 3 


CORONET 


By MANUEL KOMROFF 


Begins in the shop of a master goldsmith in 
the days of the Italian Renaissance and ends 
at the wedding of a Chicago pork-packer’s 
daughter in 1929. In these pages appear 
the extraordinary and vivid ) me of the 
centuries between. No American novelist 
has undertaken so ambitious a theme for a 
novel, or carried it off with more fiery bril- 
liance of setting and character. It will tower 
among the novels of today. $3.00 

Two volumes, boxed, $3.50 


COWARD-McCANN, ‘Publishers 
425 Fourth Avenue New York 
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By D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS jj 


XXVII 


ON THE 
MARGINS OF 


OLD BOOKS 
By Jules Lemaitre 


Translated by 
CLARENCE STRATTON 
Delightfully revivifies 
characters from the Illiad, 
Odyssey, Zend-Avesta, etc. 

$3.00 


DR. 
JOHNSON 
AND MR. 


BOSWELL 
By Harry Salpeter 
Brings fresh interest to the 
discussion of these two 
men. “A scholarly and fas- 
cinating piece of work.” 


—Claude G. Bowers. $3.50 


Memoirs of a 
FOX-HUNTING 


MAN 
By Siegfried Sassoon 


New de luxe edition with 
seven full-page illustrations 
and many black and whites 
by the distinguished English 
artist, William Nicholson. 

De luxe $7.50 

Regular $2.50 


OUR 
PREHISTORIC 


ANCESTORS 


By Herdman Fitzgerald 
Cleland 
“Clear, accurate, excellent.” 


—American Mercury. 
Illustrated, $5.00 


DISARMAMENT 


By Salvador de 
Madariaga 
A brilliant and lucid dis- 
cussion of the possibilities 
of disarmament. ‘“Master- 


fully comprehensive.” — 
N. Y. Times. $5.00 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ CALENDAR 


NOTABLE BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR THE COMING QUARTER 


For JANUARY: 

*Younc Man or Manuattan, 4y KATHERINE Brusn, Farrar & Rinehart. 

Caucut Snort, 4y Eppie Cantor, Simon & Schuster. 

Firty Poems, 5y Lorp Dunsany, Putnam. 

*Tue Vorace Home, 4y Storm Jameson, Knopf. 

*TuHe Lacquer Lavy, dy F. Tennyson Jesse, Macmillan. 

*THREE AGAINST THE Wor Lp, 4y Kaye-Smitn, Dutton. 

*CoroneT, 6y Manuet Komrorr, Coward-McCann. 

Letrers oF LAFAYETTE AND JEFFERSON, GiLBERT 
Hopkins Press. 

Byron, ANpRE Maurois, Appleton. 

History oF Spanish Parntinc, 4y CHANDLER R. Post, Harverd Press. 

*AustraLia Fexix, 4y Henry Hanpvev Ricnarpson, Norton, 

*Pure Gop, dy O. E. Rétvaac, Harper. 

Tue Winter Aone: Poems, 4y Evetyn Scott, Cape & Smith. 

*ALL our YesTERDAYs, 6y H. M. Tomuinson, Harper. 


For Fesruvary: 

*Love’s 4y J. D. BeresForp, Viking Press. 

Lincoitn at Getryspurc, dy E. Barton, Bobds-Merril!. 

Napo.eon, 4y JosepH tr. dy P. Lovin, Covici, Friede. 

Tue AMERICANIZATION OF Cart Scuurz, dy C. V. Easum, University of 
Chicago Press. 

Essays, WARNER Fite, Dial Press. 

*Down 1n THE H. W. Freeman, Holt. 

*BysTanvER, 4y Maxtm Gorkt, Cape & Smith. 

7: Tue Missinc Muse: Essays, 6y Harper. 

Georce WasHINGTON, 1777-1783, 2y Rupert Hucues, Morrow. 

| *Eucenie, Heinrich Mann, Macaulay. 

New York, 4y Paut Moranp, Harcourt, Brace. 

*FLoop, 4y Ropert Neumann, ¢r. dy D. Wutrr, Covici, Friede. 

Mouikzre, dy Parmer, Payson & Clarke. 

*THe Man wuo Lost Himsetr, Osspert Coward~-McCann. 

Expioration, ViLHJALMUR STEFANSSON, Macmillan. 


For Marcu: 
Arounp Tueatres, 6y Max BeEeksoum, Knopf. 
More Mopern Scutptors, 4y STanLtey Casson, Oxford Press. 
Soviet Russia, H. CuamBeruin, Litt/e, Brown, 
Tue Granpeur AND Misery oF Victory, 4y Greorces CLEMENCEAU, Har- 
court, Brace. 
IsLANDs AND Ropinson Crusoe, Jy WALTER DE LA Mare, Farrar & Rinehart. 
Poems, 4y Ropert Frost, Holt. 
In Searcu oF America, 4y Lucy L. Hazarp, Crowell. 
*Hor Water, 4y Herwoop, Century. 
De Soro anp THE Conquisrapores, THroporE Mavnarp, Longmun:, 
Green. 
A VoyacE To Puritia, Eimer Rice, Cosmopolitan, 
*JourNnEy’s Enp, 4y R. C. Suerrirr, Stokes. 
‘ ALEXANDER Popr, Epitn Cosmopolitan, 
Tue Unrear Reauists, Harvey Wickxuam, Dial Press. 


* An asterisk has been placed against books of fiction. 
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JOE PETE 


By FLORENCE E. McCLINCHEY 


Here is a novel securely grounded on the bed-rock of fundamental human emotion. It is a 
genuine and peculiarly compassionate picture of life today among the Ojibway Indians 
of Northern Michigan. Miss McClinchey, writing with a depth of feeling which transcends 
mere literary craftsmanship, has portrayed with stark sincerity the appealing figure of young 


Joe Pete as he faces the ggim spectre of conditions existing today 


CROUCHBACK 


THE TYRANT 


By RAMON DEL VALLE-INCLAN 


“One of the most significant novels of 
contemporary Spain. The torches of revo- 
bution flicker through the terrifying spectres 
of Valle-Inclan's own vivid imagination.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 


MAGIC SPADES 


The Romance of Archaeology 
By R. V. D. MAGOFFIN and EMILY C. DAVIS 


“| know of no better and more up-to-date, brief popular account 
of recent great finds of archaeology for the cultured public."’— 
David M. Robinson, Professor of Archeology in Johns Hopkins. 


150 unusual illustrations. 


THE PAGEANT 
OF THE PACKETS 


By GARNETT LAIDLAW ESKEW 


Here at last is the Mississippi book which 
will delight both the experts and the public. 
“Hugely entertaining.”’ — Waterways 
Journal. “Simply swell.""—United Press. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


HENRY HOLT 
& COMPANY 


g his people. $2.50 


By CAROLA OMAN 


Richard Ill, the mysterious humpback king of England, 
gives title to this full-blooded historical novel of the Wars 
of the Roses. 


“CROUCHBACK is the best | have read in years’’— Frances 
Lamont Robbins of The Outlook. 


$2.50 


Tue GOLDEN ASSE 


AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By MARY ELLEN CHASE 
“Here are essays in the good old New 
England tradition with a demure sparkle 
and a delicate tang.’’—Florence Converse 
of the Atlantic Monthly. $2.00 


$5.00 


IBSEN 
THE MASTER BUILDER 


By A. E. ZUCKER 
“An excellent biography.’‘Isabel Paterson. 


“A valuable addition to the altogether 
too slender list of informative and en- 
during biographies.’’"—The Bookman. 


Illustrated. $3.50 


ONE PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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Mark Sullivan is known to a very large number of readers as 
an acute writer on public affairs. He was among the journalists 


who accompanied Mr. Hoover on his good-will visit to South 
America, upon which he comments in his article. He was recently 
made an Overseer of Harvard University, and last year he de- 
livered the Bromley Lectures at Yale. At present he is living in 
Washington, D. C., where he is engaged upon the third volume 
in his notabie series, “Our Times.” 


“Conquistador,” which we take unusual pleasure in publishing 
here as a work that should increase the interest in American nar- 
rative verse, is by Archibald MacLeish. It is-a Prologue to a 
poem of some length to be entitled also “Conquistador.” Wéil- 
liam Ernest Hocking, who occupies the Alford chair of Philoso- 
phy at Harvard, has been especially interested in questions of 
civic responsibility. Among his latest books are “Man and the 
State,” “The Philosophy of Law and Rights,” and “Types of 
Philosophy.” The article on the League of Nations mandates is 
the result of a study of the system as he saw it at work in the Near 
East. 

Garrard Winston, a lawyer, was Undersecretary of the United 
States Treasury, 1923-1927, and Secretary of the American 
Debt Funding Commission. He gave an address last summer at 
the Williamstown Institute of Politics on the subject of the War 
Debt settlements. Geoffrey Johnson, who lives at Ely, England, 
has contributed poems to literary magazines in England and this 
country and has brought out a book under the title of “The Quest 
Unending.” 


James Truslow Adams, American historian and essayist, is the 
author of “The Founding of New England,” which received a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1922, and was followed by two other volumes 
bringing his chronicle of New England down to 1850. Mr. 
Adams is now preparing for publication a book on the Adams 
family, from the first President of that name to the present Secre- 
tary of the Navy, a biography of Henry Adams, and an edition of 
the works of Henry Adams, in which a poem and a number of 
letters by Henry Adams will be reprinted from Tue Yare Re- 
view. Lucien Price contributes sketches and essays to the maga- 
zines as well as editorial comment to “The Boston Globe.” 
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THE YALE REVIEW 
(AKE * WE: MERRY - BOTH MORE AND LESS 
OR NOW IS THE: TIME OF - CHRISTEMAS 


LOWING the crescent oddity of the 

ily street that crosses Broadway twice, 

- set out a few days ago on an annual 
quest -T'urén de Alicante, our favorite of 
ome six species of Turén, the immemorial 
Chrisemas sweetmeats of Spain. And as our 
eves went from painted tambourine to tas- 
sled castanets our thoughts went to the gaiety 
of Spain and to Senor de Madariaga’s Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards’ which we 
bought during a former visit to what Chris- 
wopher Morley has called “the most genuine 
gathering of literature ever collected by any 
one publishing house in the history of our 
wongue’—the library of the Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Never before had we seen such cleverness and 
psychological sword-play in the pages of a 
hook, so with the honesty of Oliver Twist 
we deflected our Christmas shopping jaunt to 
Oxford headquarters in quest of more books 
of that ilk. 

We were not disappointed, for in the 
charming quiet of this new library we dis- 
covered, like Morley, “one of the best places 
for our bookish clients to do their Christmas 
shopping.” In the deluge of “best sellers” 
and published flummery what a joy it is to 
come on such beautiful volumes as those in 
the Tudor and Stuart Library. This group of 
titles exists for those for whom old originals 
are too dear to possess. They are reproduc- 
tions of these editions printed with type cast 
from the matrices procured by John Fell in 
1660, on paper made from the old recipe. 
For the same taste are published the Type-Fac- 
Reprints.® Word for word, page for 
page, they reproduce their 18th and 17th 
century models and satisfy the eye as does 
a Rembrandt or a Haydon etching. ‘These 
are the works of useful piety which we can- 
not too much commend.” And we urge that 
you look at them, you who love the beauty 
of old books. 

Queen Marie of Roumania continues her 
grandmother's collection of perfume bottles 
but how much more stimulating to us is the 
piquant fragrance of old books! And how 
sadly we wish we similarly continued our 
grandfather's collection of Horace Walpole’s 
Miscellaneous Antiquities with our purchase 
of Lady Louisa! But her racy reminiscences 
of George Selwyn’s indulgences delight our 
humors, where volumes of great price might 
lure us to collect giants with our pigmy purse. 

Robert Bridges’ A Testament of Beauty® has 
been acclaimed in England as one of the 
greatest philosophical poems of all times. 


The limited edition printed by William Rudge 
is worthy of the beauty of this great poem. 

To those who are like ourself and unlike 
Lytton Strachey (who says “there is poetry to 
be found lurking in the metaphysical system 
of Epicurus and in the body of a flea”) we 
recommend Garrod’s delightful new book, 
The Profession of Poetry,’ as a stimulating 
and amusing guide to old and new poets. 
And there are new bindings for those un- 
equalled anthologies, The Oxford Books of 
Verse! 

Both our agnostic and believing friends have 
shared in our enjoyment of the credos of 
philosophers and poets in The Tree of Life. 

Mr. Harry Hansen recently praised a book 
for exhibiting “that fine use of a broad cul- 
ture which is possible only in the books of 
a philosopher.” Those of us who read pos- 
sibly too many new books on commuters’ 
trains and even in the barber's chair can sym- 
pathize with Mr. Hansen's enthusiasm and 
with his complaint that there are not many 
such. However, “that fine use of a broad 
culture’ is the very marrow of such books as 
Zimmern’s America and Europe,’ Aldrich’s 
Musical Discourse, and E. Morison’s 
History of th United States.™ 

The Lamp and the Lute,” by Bonamy 
Dobrée, follows the same high tradition of 
fine workmanship and interest. And Benedetto 
Croce’s History of Italy® crowns this tradition 
with a rare perspective and sagelike mag- 
nanimity. 

The Oxford Book of Carols“ is the most 
interesting, the most inclusive, the most useful 
collection of carols that has yet appeared. 
Surely it is the most fitting Christmas present 
imaginable and our own experience recom- 
mends it as an inexhaustible treasury of gay 
songs. A. A. Milne, Walter de la Mare, G. K. 
Chesterton, and many other contemporaries are 
included with the older, more familiar songs. 
The miniature edition” of this delightful book 
we hear will be present at many Christmas 
dinners. It makes a charming favor and a 
novel substitute for garish Christmas cards. 

The many secular and religious woodcuts 
so exceilently reproduced in Dodgson’s Wood- 
cuts of the 15th Century,” and the rare illus- 
trations and color of Peaks and Frescoes," and 
The Spanish Ladie,* place them conspicuously 
in any bookman’s Christmas list. 

—The Oxonian. 
~"3$3.75. 2$1.50-$6.00. 11 titles, from $1.50-$2.50. 
4$12.00. ‘Limited to 250 copies, $25.00: reg. edn. 
$3.00. %$4.50 TBach $3.75 and up §$3.00. %$3.00. 
19$3.00. 1$10.00. $2.50. $5.00 ™MMusic edn. $2.50. 


leather, boxed, $1.25 16$25.00. Travel 
in the Dolomites, $5.50. $7.50. 
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E. T. H. Shaffer was born in Waterboro, South Carolina, 
where he still lives, and attended the College of Charleston, of 
which he is a Trustee. He has been both a business man and a 
farmer and is now a director of the South Carolina Power Com- 
pany and a member of the South Carolina Coastal Highway Com- 
mission. He has published articles elsewhere on Southern eco- 
nomic and social issues. Paul Horgan is an American writer of 
verse and short stories still in his twenties. For three years he was 
a member of the staff of the Eastman Theatre in Rochester. Mel- 
ville Cane, who published a collection of poems, “January Gar- 
den,” in 1926, contributes for the first time to THe Yate Review. 


Gamaliel Bradford, biographer, will include his portrait of 
Madame Guyon with that of Catherine the Great, which appeared 
in our Autumn number, in his next book to be issued early next 
year. Arthur Hobson Quinn, who tells here of his adventures in 
research into the American Drama, on which he has written the 
standard history, is the Dean of the College Faculty in the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. 


Bliss Perry, Professor of English Literature at Harvard and 
a member of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, is the 
author of “The American Spirit in Literature” (in the Yale 
Chronicles series) and many other works of distinction. Lee Wil- 
son Dodd has written a successful play “The Changelings” and 
more recently an interesting verse satire “The Great Enlighten- 
ment.” Ernest W. Brown, an English mathematician, for some 
years fellow of Cambridge University, is Sterling Professor of 
Mathematics at Yale. Among the honors he has received for his 
work in the advancement of lunar theory and knowledge of celes- 
tial and general mechanics are the Royal Medal of the Royal 
Society of England and the Gold Medal of the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society. Edward C. Streeter, M. D., lectures on medical his- 
tory at Harvard. During the war he served as Captain in the 
Quartermaster’s Corps, U. S. Army, and was with the A. E. F. 
from August, 1917, to January, 1919. 


Wilbur Cross, biographer of Fielding and Sterne, has edited 
Tue Yate Review throughout its twenty years as a Nationa! 
Quarterly. Edward Bliss Reed, likewise a member of the editorial 
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THE YALE REVIEW 
—~-HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY=——— 


— FICTION=—= 


HLUMP: THE STORY OF A GERMAN 
“Acid, racy, Rabelaisian... it is 
ot through with greatness, and it is 
ar.’ —LARRY BARRETTO. $2.50 


ROTHERS AND SISTERS by J. 
mpton-Burnett. “. . . Conversations 
ong the most remarkable in English 
rature,” HUGH WALPOLE. $2.50 


HOUSE IS BUILT by M. Barnard 
ldershaw is the $5000 Australian prize 


wel, called by ARNOLD BENNETT “a 
henomenon of modern fiction.” $2.50 


HE SLEEPING FURY by Martin 
rmstrong is the most popular and en- 
husiastically acclaimed novel by the 
uthor of ALL IN A DAY. $2.50 


HE CONQUERORS by André Mal- 
aux is the great novel of the Chinese 
‘evolution,—and the fictional sensation 
‘the year in Paris. $2.50 


TIDE HOUSE by Maude C. Perry is a 
powerful novel of the great Pacific North- 
west. “‘A mature and satisfying achieve- 
ment,” N. Y. TIMES. $2.50 


THE HOUSE OF GOLD is Liam O’ Fla- 
herty’s best novel. “What power this 
man has to project these nightmares of 
the human soul!” N. y. sUN. $2.50 


EAST SOUTH EAST is a rousing good 
sea story by Frank Morley. “One of the 
best yarns published this year,’’says FRANK 
SWINNERTON. $2.50 


BIRDS GOT TO FLY by Ruth Blod- 
gett is called by the BooK-OF-THE-MONTH 
CLUB NEWS “‘as fine a creation of a family 
as we have seen in a long time.” $2.50 


DODSWORTH is Sinclair Lewis’s great- 
est novel. (F. P. A., CARL VAN DOREN, WIL- 
LIAM LYON PHELPS, ARNOLD BENNETT, HUGH 
WALPOLE, HENRY SEIDEL CANBY.) $2.50 


POETRY AND THE ARTS= 


E NOISE THAT TIME MAKES by 
}errill Moore is a first volume of poetry 
v the youngest and one of the most bril- 
iant of the FUGITIVES group. $2.00 


EAVES OF WILD GRAPE is a collec- 


on of poems by Helen Hoyt, author of 
\PPLES HERE IN MY BASKET. $2.00 


‘HE BEST POEMS OF 1929, edited by 
‘homas Moult. The best English and 
imerican verse of the year. $2.50 


FOOTLIGHTS ACROSS AMERICA by 
Kenneth Macgowan is the one book in- 
dispensable to the library of anyone inter- 


ested in the theater. Probably, $3.50 


THE MURALS OF DIEGO RIVERA 
the famous Mexican painter, prefaced by 
Ernestine Evans. Probably, $10.00 


STEICHEN, THE PHOTOGRAPHER, 
prefaced by Carl Sandburg, with the 


finest reproductions obtainable. $25.00 


——=383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK=—— 
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board for many years, is now Director of the Division of Educa 
tion of the Commonwealth Fund with headquarters in New York 
City. Douglas Moore is a young American musician, among 
whose compositions is “The Pageant of P. T. Barnum,” first per- 
formed in 1927 by a New York orchestra. Frederick E. Pierce: 
is the author of a scholarly book “Currents and Eddies in the 
Romantic Generation.” 


Samuel C. Chew is Professor of English at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and George P. Baker is head of the Department of Drama 
in the Yale School of Fine Arts. Samuel N. Harper is Associate 
Professor of Russian Language and Institutions at the University 
of Chicago. Florence Converse, long on the editorial staff of “The 
Atlantic Monthly,” has written fiction and plays as well as poetry. 
Tucker Brooke is the general editor of “The Yale Shakespeare,” 
now completed, to which he contributed a scholarly and engross- 
ing study entitled “Shakespeare of Stratford.” J. G. Randall, 
Associate Professor of American History in the University of 
Illinois, is writing the article on Lincoln for the “Dictionary of 
American Biography.” 


Frederic Williamson, who began his career as a railway off- 
cial with the New York Central, is now President of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. A long poem, “Daughters of the Sun,” by 
Phelps Putnam, author of “Trinc,” appeared this autumn as the 
first contribution to the “New American Caravan.” Wallace Note- 
stein, Sterling Professor of History at Yale, has been appointed 
by the English government as member of the Committee on the 
House of Commons Records. John M. S. Allison, a specialist in 
French history, is also Professor at Yale. Raymond Turner, who 
writes on Disraeli as Letter-Writer with Mrs. Turner, a great 
reader of old letters and memoirs, is Professor of History in 
Johns Hopkins University. Henry Ten Eyck Perry, author of 
“The Comic Spirit in Restoration Drama,” is head of the English 
Department at the University of Buffalo; and W. J. Couper is in 
the Department of Political Economy at Yale. Lawrence C. 
Wroth, librarian of the John Carter Brown Collection in Provi- 
dence, has specialized in records of the American Indians. 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER 
IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


HE common tendency, shared by historians no less 
than newspaper writers, is to seek, in the transition 
from one Presidency to another, more significance 
than normally inheres in that twenty minutes of 
ceremonial. There is significance in such landmarks, often 
very great significance; but always also there are underly- 
ing forces which take little account of inauguration dates, 
pay no attention whatever to the calendar, and otherwise 
refrain from separating themselves into smoothly cut cross- 
sections, or in any way accommodating themselves to the 
setting up of those mile-post dates which are the conven- 
ience of historians, the indulgence of newspaper writers, 
and, as a rule, the illusion of a public that likes to think in 
terms of simply understood and imagination-stirring “eras” 
and “epochs.” On March 4, 1929, there were forces at 
work having to do with peace and war, just as on every 
other March 4 since organized society began. To look back- 
ward at these forces and tendencies is to peer into an ob- 
scure tangle of threads whose origins and inter-reactions 
upon each other have generally been too baffling to unravel 
—historians are not yet able to agree about the forces that 
came to a climax in the Great War. 
Similarly, in the future, these forces will flow onward 
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to destinies which will be determined mainly—though de- 
cidedly not wholly—by their own respective momentums, 
their relation to each other, and the relation of all to what- 
ever is to be the current phase of cosmos. What a statesman 
can do about these forces depends much upon the statesman, 
Every statesman placed in power in any nation will affect 
them. One will affect them by the unintended accidents of 
his actions; another can modify them by intelligent design. 
It is possible for a statesman to recognize these forces, un- 
derstand them, distinguish between those that are inexo- 
rable and those that can be modified, anticipate their 
several directions, and by intelligent anticipation—if ac- 
companied by appropriate and energetic action—alter their 
consequences. Under particularly favorable conditions, a 
statesman exceptionally equipped might be able to cause 
some forces to cancel other forces, might even set up new 
forces to neutralize old ones. 

It can be said about March 4, 1929, that on this date 
there came into the headship of the most powerful na- 
tion in the world a man whose education had led him, in 
a degree exceptional among statesmen, to think and func- 
tion in terms of forces, led him to see the course of the 
world as a thing largely determined by natural forces; and 
whose experience had had more to do with natural forces 
than in the case of other statesmen similarly placed. I think 
the generalization may be made as broad as it is here ex- 
pressed. Certainly we can say that Mr. Hoover is the first 
American President whose education and life-long preoc- 
cupation had been largely in the field of modern science, 
and the first whose life-work had been engineering, pre- 
eminent among the applied sciences of our time. 

To this partial characterization of the new President we 
can add another having a bearing on war and peace: his 
temperament, combined with adventitious opportunity, 
had caused him to have a broader and more direct and inti- 
mate experience with international benevolence than any 
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other man living or, probably, dead; and also a greater ac- 
quaintance with those among the consequences of war 
which inflict themselves directly upon non-combatants, 
upon children and women. 

These special qualifications, I think, constitute the 
principal characteristics of the new President, related to 
war and peace, of the sort that would justify looking upon 
his inauguration as a landmark, or foreseeing his Admin- 
istration as, in this respect, an era. One mentions the char- 
acteristics hoping one does not, by merely mentioning them, 
overemphasize them. Any characteristics of this new Presi- 
dent, as of every statesman old or new, are relatively minor 
in potency to the forces with which he comes in contact. 

Anyone surveying the world as Mr. Hoover’s Adminis- 
tration began, from the point of view of international re- 
lations, would find many and powerful forces working for 
peace—more of such forces, probably, than at any time in 
all history. Certainly there were more and greater institu- 
tions designed to promote peace, more mechanisms meant 
to be substitutes for war as a means of bringing interna- 
tional disagreements to decision and conclusion—the 
League of Nations, for example, the World Court, the 
Kellogg Pacts. All these institutions for arbitration and 
assurance of peace were, however—with the exception of 
the Hague Tribunal and, in the Western hemisphere, the 
Pan-American Union—dated subsequent to 1918. All 
were, therefore (one is justified in inferring), products, for 
the most part, of a single force making for peace, a force 
that happened to be sweeping with especial strength during 
those years, a force which may be described as repugnance 
for war growing out of a recent and terrible experience 
with it. This force was one which will automatically ebb 
with time, at a pace cumulatively accelerated by the dying 
off of those who participated in the distresses of the Great 
War. 

There were, on March 4, 1929, more and greater forces 
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than ever before working for peace—but so were there 
more and greater forces working for war. Without listing 
them, one can suggest their aggregate by a convincing ba- 
rometer: there was in the world more armament, greater 
combined military and naval expenditure—omitting from 
the account the German military and naval establishments 
wiped out by the recent war—than at any other peace-time 
period in history. This formidableness of armament was 
growing. Even our own nation was engaged in more than 
doubling the largest branch of our naval establishment; 
and our own military and naval budget was under way, 
through expenditures already authorized, to increase 
greatly in the next four years. With this kind of unstable 
balance between forces making for peace and those making 
for war, it is anomalous only superficially—it is funda- 
mentally appropriate and fortunate—that the new Presi- 
dent of the United States, having a multitude of tasks and 
engaged in a wide sweep of engrossing activities, has de- 
voted the largest single share of his time, thought, and 
energy to promoting and invigorating the forces that make 
for peace, restraining those that make for war. 

In President Hoover’s method of approach to this prob- 
lem there is no sign that he is conscious of attacking the 
problem from a new point of view; indeed, I am quite 
sure he has no such consciousness, nor any other form of 
self-consciousness about his relation to it. Yet a student 
examining the steps taken by the new President and the 
comparatively small number of his public utterances on 
this subject can find evidence of what is in fact the case, 
namely, a man with scientific and engineering training ap- 
proaching the problem of increasing the assurance of 
peace; a mind of extraordinary power and penetration fo- 
cussing itself, in the manner which is its normal lifetime 
habit, on the work of analyzing the problem in a scientific 
spirit, identifying the forces that make for peace and those 
that make for war, and estimating how the former may 
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be so stimulated and directed as to prevail over the latter— 
in short, how to bring it about that the forces making for 
peace shall prevail over those making for war. 

Evidence of this scientific approach is to be found in 
the passages of Mr. Hoover’s Armistice Day speech which 
treat of the nature of peace. His treatment is not direct, 
for he is not aware that he is making a new definition of 
peace, or any definition of it. His treatment is allusive; his 
mind is expressing itself on a different aspect of the subject. 
Between the lines, however, one can recognize a concep- 
tion unlike the one ordinarily in the minds of statesmen, 
and certainly differentiated from the average man’s con- 
ception. Mr. Hoover’s conception, by the very nature of 
the subject, is not easy to put in words. One can approach 
his definition by stating its opposite. [The common assump- 
tion is that peace is a status, or that it is a static thing. 
Among persons chiefly sentimental, this conception is uni- 
versal. They think of peace asa condition, a Nirvana. They 
think “Let us have peace, and then we can go about our 
business in peace.” 

But in the conception underlying Mr. Hoover’s ap- 
proach (I quote the words from his speech of November 
11), “peace is not a static thing.” It is a dynamic thing, 
having sometimes greater momentum, sometimes less; 
sometimes it is more capable of matching the forces making 
for war, sometimes less. Peace is at once a resultant of forces 
and itself a force. Being a force, it permits no Nirvana-like 
rest to those who enjoy it or cherish it, or are responsible 
for it; it must be continuously fed, from time to time 
stimulated; must at all times be the object of fostering 
concern. Peace, in short, in Mr. Hoover’s conception, must 
be the beneficiary of an activity and of an expenditure of 
care and energy which is the equivalent of what we call, 
in the case of war, preparedness. This conception of peace 
was more likely to occur to a man of science than to a states- 
man of the more usual type of training and experience; 
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this kind of directive fostering of peace is more likely to 
be practised by an engineer. 

That a statesman’s approach to the problem of peace and 
war is qualified, beneficially or otherwise as may be, by his 
individual experience, is illustrated by Mr. Hoover’s ref- 
erence to freedom of the seas in his Armistice Day speech. 
For what is commonly meant by freedom of the seas, Mr. 
Hoover has approval, as most statesmen have. On one point 
within the broader field he is specific, and his being specific 
arises both from his habit of thinking in terms of forces 
and from his direct experience with food during the Great 
War. 

The broad question of freedom of the seas is mainly the 
question of the rights of neutral ships during war. Presi- 
dent Hoover has suggested, as an immediate and concrete 
step, that neutral ships carrying food for civilian popula- 
tions, and food only, shall be given the same immunity now 
enjoyed by hospital ships. The more obvious argument for 
this step is mercy, humanity. It is seen in terms of mercy 
only, by most of those who advocate it or discuss it. Presi- 
dent Hoover sees it in terms of mercy, too—none better, 
for none knows more than he the cruelty worked upon 
children and women by the condition in which food is 
contraband. 

But the engineer sees also an even more fundamental 
argument. The condition in which food is contraband is 
one of those underlying forces that make for war. It makes 
for war not only among nations, like Great Britain, whose 
geographic and economic conditions leave them subject to 
suffering from the cutting off of food in case of war. (This 
condition is the greatest one cause of Great Britain’s in- 
sistence upon large naval armament, is the greatest one 
cause leading many British statesmen to feel they must 
preserve in their people a readiness for war, a martial 
spirit, year in and year out, in peace time as well as war 
time.) Treating food as a contraband makes for war also 
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among nations likely to be in the business of supplying 
food; the challenging and invading of what we deemed 
our rights as a neutral shipper caused President Wilson in 
1916 to make a plea for “incomparably the greatest navy 
in the world.” Had ships carrying food then enjoyed the 
same immunity as hospital ships, it is possible that the area 
of the Great War might have been more circumscribed. 
Every nation whose economic status includes the export of 
foodstuffs, is likely to build naval armament for the pur- 
pose of keeping the sea open for its food-carrying ships. 

In short, treating food as contraband is seen by Presi- 
dent Hoover as an active force working for war; treating 
food for civilian populations as immune is suggested by 
him as a force working for peace, as a new force that 
would neutralize one of the forces for war. Vision of the 
problem in terms of forces is characteristic. 

This one among President Hoover’s recent proposals, 
that ships carrying food be given the same immunity as hos- 
pital ships, was described in an editorial in “The New 
York World” as “the simplest, most dramatic, in some 
ways the most far-reaching proposal made by any respon- 
sible person since the signing of the Pact of Paris.” In the 
same editorial, the Armistice Day speech, in which this 
proposal appeared, was described as “‘one of the great state 
documents of our time.’’ One may accept the superlatives, 
for the director of the editorial page on which they ap- 
peared has, on the subject of war and peace, the most en- 
lightened mind now functioning in the American daily 
press. In my own reflections, however, it has seemed that 
the novelty and importance of the American President’s 
approach to the problem of war and peace lies not in the 
striking quality of one of his proposals that happens to be 
dramatic. Nor does it lie in any other one of his specific 
proposals. It inheres rather in the fundamental quality out 
of which these specific proposals emerge; it lies in the 
method of approach, the method of a man who came to 
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statesmanship after an education mainly in the field of 
modern science, and after an experience mainly in a field 
that brought him in contact with natural forces. Looked 
upon in this way, President Hoover’s Armistice Day 
speech, and the whole of his course about peace, may pos- 
sibly be regarded as the most far-reaching, not only since 
the Pact of Paris, but since a much earlier date. It is a new 
way of thinking about war and peace, a new approach to 
the problem, an approach which is as new as modern sci- 
ence is new. 

There is also a minor distinction between the approach 
of a man with scientific training and that of the more 
familiar type of statesman. Statesmanship of every sort 
necessarily deals much in terms of “policies,” “doctrines,” 
and their equivalents. It goes without saying that President 
Hoover will deal with them and give them their inevita- 
ble, usually beneficent weight. A statesman confronted by a 
crisis, or a new condition, compares the facts of the new 
condition with some national policy or other. His treatment 
of the crisis is commonly limited by his need of remaining 
within the lines of his nation’s historic policy about the 
point in question; or, in some cases, his political party’s or 
faction’s policy. The occasions are easily recalled, in Eu- 
ropean history especially, when insistence upon a policy 
led to war; or need of conformity to a policy made it im- 
possible to preserve peace under circumstances where, but 
for the policy, war might have been averted. 

If a policy is a living national aspiration, or if it is the 
epitome of a tradition still widely and strongly held among 
the people of a nation, in that case a policy constitutes pre- 
cisely one of those dynamic natural forces which states- 
men must take into account; which, in practically all cases, 
is binding upon every type of statesman. 

Sometimes, however, the policy has become, through 
lapse of time and changed conditions, a dead hand, for- 
bidding statesmen to exercise needed elasticity. One appli- 
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cation of a policy may continue vital, while another appli- 
cation may have become obsolete. A doctrine may continue 
to be an impediment to peace and good will, may even be- 
come a source of active irritation, long after the conditions 
that gave rise to the doctrine have ceased to exist. Up to 
within a year, up to the moment Mr. Hoover arrived in 
South America on his good-will visit, the one discussed 
grievance held in that continent against the United States 
was the Monroe Doctrine. That Doctrine had been set up 
by the United States at a time (more than a hundred years 
ago) and under conditions when there was constant likeli- 
hood that European nations would attempt to seize lands 
of South American nations and set up dependencies there. 
The policy was one of the United States vis-a-vis Europe, 
the United States telling Europe “hands off.” The inten- 
tion of the Doctrine included benevolence towards South 
America, protection for it against menace from Europe. 
With the passage of years, and especially after the Great 
War, there was no likelihood that any European nation 
would attempt to seize soil from a South American repub- 
lic. The occasion for the Monroe Doctrine in its historic 
expression had practically disappeared; the sort of action 
that might call it into operation was most unlikely. If the 
Monroe Doctrine had not been already in existence since 
1823, it would not have been invented, in its original form, 
after 1923. Under the changed conditions, the South 
American nations saw the Doctrine not as protection for 
them by the United States against Europe, but as a diminu- 
tion of their own autonomy and national dignity, as a seem- 
ing assertion by the United States of a kind of guardianship 
over South America. In that aspect the Doctrine was con- 
stantly provocative, led to official expressions of resent- 
ment, disturbed the harmony and checked the fruitfulness 
of Pan-American conferences, gave rise to pamphleteering 
likely to keep South American peoples suspicious of us. 

It occurred that when an engineer-President-elect of the 
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United States made a tour of South America, and delivered 
there some twenty-five addresses, the word “policy” or 
“doctrine” in their usual international meaning, did not 
once appear. Mr. Hoover did not take pains to omit the 
words, he just did not happen to use them; he did not think 
primarily in the terms these words connote. Forces of 
nature do not have “policies”; hence a statesman whose 
training was in science would not think as exclusively or 
habitually in terms of what “policy” connotes, or have the 
word as much to the front of his vocabulary as would a 
statesman of the more familiar type. There was one speech 
in which the word “policy” was used, and then in a sense in 
which a man of science would be more likely to use it. 
“Good will,” said Mr. Hoover in Chile, “is not a policy; 
it is a distillation from a series of actions.” 

Natural forces take no account of policies, neither do 
they submit themselves to formulas in the sense which that 
word has in the vocabulary of statesmanship. Between 
forces of nature and phrases there is no kinship whatever. 
Yet phrases, by their power to stimulate national emotions, 
have sometimes had a dynamic power in situations affect- 
ing war and peace. One need only remember ‘“Deutsch- 
land iiber Alles.” 

A phrase and a formula conspicuously current among 
earnest persons ardently zealous for peace is “the outlawry 
of war.” What President Hoover’s attitude about the out- 
lawing of war may be, none of his public speeches happens 
to reveal. He may readily approve it, as a very valuable 
expression of the attitude of nations. But one infers that a 
statesman equipped with Mr. Hoover’s type of intellectual 
training and experience would not expect that war could 
be made to cease to exist merely by nations outlawing it, 
unless the outlawing were followed up by steadily vigilant 
fostering of the forces that make for peace. An engineer 
does not outlaw cave-ins, floods, or earthquakes; he sets up 
protections against them, keeps in motion forces designed 
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to prevent them, offset them, overcome them. An engineer 
would subscribe to any expression of disapproval of them 
—but he would not put his whole dependence upon the ex- 
pression of disapproval. 

Causes of war, forces making for war, will always exist. 
This belief does not negative the hope that ultimately war 
may cease—provided the forces making for peace be 
steadily kept more powerful than those making for war. 

A fundamental tenet of Mr. Hoover’s philosophy— 
speaking now of his philosophy in the broadest sense—is 
that every man should have the greatest possible freedom 
of initiative, the largest possible openness of opportunity 
to develop the talent and follow the course that his nature 
most craves and best adapts him to. Parallel with this tenet, 
and as a consequence of the exercise of the broadest initia- 
tive on the part of the individual, Mr. Hoover believes that 
every man should have the freest possible access to material 
goods. This basic philosophy, here expressed with the im- 
perfection that attends condensation, appears in scores of 
the public utterances Mr. Hoover has made during the 
past ten years; it is treated at length in a book he wrote in 
1922, “American Individualism.” 

Mr. Hoover holds this belief for our own people, and no 
less for other peoples. It is, in his philosophy, the most 
potentially fruitful agency for human progress. Being so 
vital, it must be preserved and enlarged. 

To this philosophy, war is the greatest possible destruc- 
tion. Yet this philosophy, in practice, gives rise to one of 
the forces making for war. 

Under such a philosophy in practice, citizens of one na- 
tion will mutually travel to other nations and engage in 
trade there, all citizens of each nation being enriched by 
the process. In the course of this barter between citizens of 
separate nations, frictions will inevitably arise, due to the 
impact of differing customs, differing trade usages, and the 
like. The frictions constitute a minor force for ill arising 
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as an unpreventable incident of a major force for good, 
Such frictions have always constituted one of the forces 
making for war. The potency of such frictions as a force 
making for war can be overcome, in part, by vitalizing and 
strengthening the forces and institutions which make for 
the peaceful settlement of trade disputes, in part by in- 
stitutions for international arbitration and the increasing 
use of them. Growing confidence by the citizens of one 
country in the courts of other countries will help, as Presi- 
dent Hoover said in his address to the Supreme Court of 
Brazil. It is a great and obvious help if a nation will for- 
mally bind itself not to use war or warlike means to enforce 
private business contracts between its citizens and citizens 
of other nations. This help President Hoover has adopted, 
repeating the famous declaration made by Elihu Root, 
when Secretary of State, at Rio de Janeiro. This is one of 
the many cases in which recognition of the binding qual- 
ity of a national policy, and reaffirmation is indisputably 
beneficent. 

But the most potent force for overcoming frictions aris- 
ing from trade between citizens of separate countries is 
elimination of the sense of strangeness, increase of famili- 
arity on the part of each nation with the customs, usages, 
and points of view of the others. This is merely the equiva- 
lent of acquaintance and good will among neighbors. And 
Mr. Hoover estimates good will among nations as a force 
working for peace, estimates it so highly as to judge it use- 
ful and appropriate that a President-elect of the United 
States, with a multitude of cares upon him, should devote 
ten weeks to a visit to Central and South America. 

Of that visit there was a collateral consequence which 
Mr. Hoover could hardly have anticipated specifically, but 
which conspicuously proved the soundness of the instinct 
that led him to take the trip. As it was put by a North 
American residing in a Latin-American country, those 
peoples tend to think of politics, both domestic and interna- 
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tional, in terms of personalities. They symbolize political 
parties, and also nations, in the persons of their heads. With 
a trait of realism common among them they place more 
dependence upon the man than upon the political party or 
its policies. The tendency is illustrated by a nomenclature 
occasionally used by them in connection with their politi- 
cal parties. If the 1928 election in the United States had 
occurred in a South American country, and had had the 
same outcome, the Republican party might have become 
the “Hooveristas”; and the people would have placed their 
reliance not upon the party or its platform but upon the 
personality of the head. 

When Mr. Hoover visited South America, the people 
of that continent were able to look upon the head of the 
United States with their own eyes. An extraordinary num- 
ber of them did so; for in each of those countries, a strik- 
ing proportion of the people, especially those who are po- 
litically potent, live in the cities and capitals which Mr. 
Hoover visited. One could see them, as miles upon miles 
of them lined the curbs, taking a penetrating look at the 
visitor; one could recognize that with a racial talent and 
habit of intuitiveness, they were making up their minds 
about him, “sizing him up,” as we should say; and one 
could see them turning to their neighbors with a vivacious 
gesture, and a smile of approval, which was as much in the 
eyes as upon the lips, and a quick sentence or two, which, 
one felt sure, was the Spanish tongue’s equivalent for 
“He’s all right.” After that experience, it would be more 
difficult than before for a local political leader or news- 
paper to incite, without adequate reason, for purposes of 
domestic politics, distrust of the United States—as in all 
countries political leaders sometimes use suspicion of the 
foreigner for their own domestic purposes; witness the 
American statesmen who used to “twist the lion’s tail,”’ and 
those who have used fear of the Japanese as a means of get- 
ting elected to office on the Pacific Coast. 
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It has been suggested—lI do not know if it is true—that 
this aspect of Mr. Hoover’s South American trip was, in 
some part at least, helpful towards the final settlement of 
the Tacna-Arica dispute. That mediation had been con- 
ducted mainly in the preceding Administration by Mr. 
Kellogg as Secretary of State, with the aid of General Per- 
shing and others who worked laboriously and generously 
upon it. Only the consummation of it, the acceptance of 
the settlement by the contending nations, Chile and Peru, 
occurred during Mr. Hoover’s Administration. But the in- 
formant who holds the belief here stated says it was just 
Mr. Hoover’s visit that made the difference between con- 
summation and the possible lack of it. Once Mr. Hoover 
had been seen in the flesh by the peoples of the two coun- 
tries, they were no longer in danger of being led to suspect 
that the settlement might be a thing that was being forced 
upon them, or into which they were being tricked, by the 
“colossus of the North” working for its own selfish inter- 
ests. In this view that Mr. Hoover’s good-will trip was in 
part helpful towards consummation of the Tacna-Arica 
settlement there may be no validity whatever. It may be 
that the Tacna-Arica arrangement would have been con- 
summated without it. The underlying principle, however, 
is sound: good will, acquaintance, is a tangible force mak- 
ing for national states of mind favorable to the frictionless 
settlement of international disputes, favorable to peace. 
Of the seventeen weeks that President Hoover had be- 
tween his election in November and his inauguration in 
March, he devoted roughly half to his journey to South 
America. Considering that those seventeen weeks between 
the conferring of responsibility and the induction into it 
constitute, in the case of any President-elect, probably the 
most concern-ridden period of his life, Mr. Hoover’s 
dedication of half the period to good will towards Latin 
America reflects an exalted estimate of the importance of 
peace among his functions. 
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Subsequent to his inauguration, the President has de- 
voted more of his time, thought, and energy to bringing 
about naval parity with Great Britain than to any other 
one of his concerns. While the ratio in terms of time was 
not so great as in the case of the South American trip, the 
estimate of relative importance was no less great. President 
Hoover’s deep-reaching analysis of the forces affecting 
war and peace reveals that competition in armament is a 
force making for war, that reduction of armament by one 
nation independently (“reduction of armament by exam- 
ple alone”) is not necessarily a force making for peace; 
but that reduction by agreement is a potent force making 
for peace. The analysis may or may not have defects; one 
can only say it is the fruit of prolonged concentration by 
one of the most powerful minds in the contemporary 
world; that Mr. Hoover has probed deep into that obscure 
tangle of forces having to do with peace and war. 

Concluding that reduction by agreement is a strong 
force making for peace, President Hoover, as one of his 
earliest actions in the Presidency reopened what had 
amounted since 1927 to an impasse on this point between 
Great Britain and the United States. The success of his ne- 
gotiations is familiar. About the prolonged and numerous 
exchanges, some by letter, some in person, between Presi- 
dent Hoover and Prime Minister MacDonald, the latter 
has uttered publicly a sentence revelatory about Mr. 
Hoover in the réle of international negotiator. “His as- 
pect,” said Mr. MacDonald, “his demeanor, his powerful 
charm in stating an argument almost made me smile into 
his face and exclaim to him, out of the happiness of my 
soul, ‘Oh, you dear old Quaker!’” 

There is another allusion to those conversations, no less 
revelatory for being apocryphal. A newspaper writer seek- 
ing a device with which to suggest the flavor of the talk 
between the two men invented a detail of the dialogue, 
frankly described, of course, as supposititious. It was one of 
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those devices which, like artists’ illustrations, do not pre- 
tend to be literal, but can sometimes convey more than a 
camera photograph. In part, the supposititious conversa- 
tion ran: 

Mr. Hoover—“I propose this formula of naval dis- 
armament.” 

Mr. MacDonald—‘“Fine, I am in hearty accord!” 

Mr. Hoover—“But do you realize that it means exactly 
so much tonnage, the scrapping of so many ships?” 

There was, as Mr. MacDonald put it, the honest 
Quaker, who would be careful that the second party to a 
bargain should understand it, and all its implications, in 
exactly the same terms as the first party understood it. 
There was, also, the engineer, who would not have faith 
in a phrase or a formula unless accompanied by the precise 
numerals which express its application to facts; who would 
not have confidence in the durability of an agreement ex- 
cept as the agreement conforms to reality; who would not 
subscribe to a generalization until its specific applications 
are canvassed and tested. 
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CONQUISTADOR 
By ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 
HAT which I have myself seen and the fighting. . . 


And I am an ignorant man: and this priest, this 
Gomara with the school-taught skip to his writing, 


The pompous Latin, the appropriate feasts, 
The big names, the imperial decorations, 
The beautiful battles and the brave deceased, 


The onward marches, the wild Indian nations, 
The conquests, sieges, sorties, wars, campaigns 
(And one eye always on the live relations) 


He with his famous history of New Spain— 
This priest is a learned man, is not ignorant: 
And I am poor, without gold, gainless, 


My lands deserts in Guatemala, my fig-tree 
The spiked bush, my grapes thorns, my children 
Half-grown, sons with beards, the big one 


Breaking the small of his back in the brothel thills, 
And a girl to be married, and all of them snarling at home 
With the Indian look in their eyes like a cat killing, 


And this Professor Francisco Lopez de Gémara 
Childless, not poor: and I am old, over eighty, 
Stupid with sleepless nights, unused to the combing 
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Of words clean of the wool while the tale waits, 
And he is a youthful man, a sound one, lightened with 
Good sleep, skilled in the pen’s plaiting— 


I am an ignorant, old, sick, man, blind 

With the shadow of death on my face and my hands to lead 
me, 

And he not ignorant, not sick— 


But I 
Fought in those battles! These were my own deeds! 
These names he writes of, mouthing them out as a man 
would 
Names in Herodotus, dead, and their wars to read, 


These were my friends, these dead my companions: 
I, Bernal Diaz, called del Castillo, 
Called in the time of my first fights El] Galan, 


I here in the turn of the day in the feel 

Of darkness to come now, moving my chair with the 
change, 

Thinking too much these times how the doves would wheel 


At evening over my youth and the air’s strangeness, 
Thinking too much of my old town of Medina 
And the Spanish dust and the smell of the true rain— 


I, poor, blind in the sun, I have seen _ 
With these eyes those battles: I saw Montezuma: 
I saw the armies of Mexico marching, the leaning 


Wind in their garments, the painted faces, the plumes 
Blown on the light air: I saw that city: 
I walked at night on those stones: in the shadowy rooms 
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[ heard the clink of my heel and the bats twittering: 
], poor as I am, I was young in that country: 
These words were my life: these letters written 


Cold on the page with the split ink and the shunt of the 
Stubborn thumb, these marks at my fingers, 
These are the shape of my own life: . . . 


and I hunted 


The unknown birds in the west with their beautiful wings! 


Old men should die with their time’s span: 
The sad thing is not death: the sad thing 


Is the life’s loss out of earth when the living vanish: 
All that was good in the throat, the hard going, 
The marching singing in sunshine, the showery land, 


The quick loves, the sleep, the waking, the blowing of 
Winds over us, all this that we knew, 
All this goes out at the end as the flowing of 


Water carries the leaves down: and the few, 
Three or four there are of us now that remember, 
Perish: and that time’s gone like a stopt tune: 


The year the black frost came and the stars trembling, 
The night we burned the cedar trees: the snow 
Wet on our mouths: the rains in the soaked September: 


The flies in the shallow sun when the winter blows: 
A bow warped in the wood: a bird dog’s name— 
I hear them laugh in the street as the door closes: 


“The tedious veteran jealous of his fame!” 

What is my fame or the fame of these my companions! 

Their tombs are the bellies of Indians, theirs are the 
shameful 
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Graves in the wild earth, in the godless sand: 
None know the place of their bones: as for mine 
Strangers will dig my grave in a stony land: 


Even my sons have the strangeness of dark kind in them: 
Indian dogs will bark at dusk by my sepulchre: 
What is my fame! But those days, the shine of the 


Sun in that time, the wind then, the step 
Of the moon over those leaf-fallen nights, the sleet in the 
Dry grass, the smell of the dust where we slept— 


These things were real: these suns had heat in them: 
This was brine in the mouth, bitterest foam, 
Earth, water to drink, bread to be eaten: 


Not the sound of a word like the writing of Gémara— 
Not a past time, a year, the name of a 
Battle lost—and the Emperor Charles came home 


That year, and that was the year, the same, 
They fought in Flanders and the Duke was hung:— 
The dates of empire, the dry skull of fame! 


No, but our lives, the days of our lives: we were young 
then, 


The hills were covered with dark tall trees: 
We drank at the springs, the thongs of our swords unslung: 


The city was over the blue of the inland sea, 
Towers between, and the green-crowned Montezuma 
Walking the gardens of shade, and the staggering bees, 


And the girls bearing the woven baskets of bloom on their 
Black hair, their breasts alive, and the hunters 
Shouldering dangling herons with their ruffled plumes: 
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We were the first to enter that beautiful city: 
They told us a king’s name: we crossed the Sierras: 
Unknown hardship we suffered, hunger, 


Death by the dull knife, thirst: we fared by the 
Bitter streams: we came at last to that water: 
Towers were steep upon the feathery air: 


We were the lords of it all: 

now time has taught us: 
Death has mastered us most: sorrow and pain, 
Sickness and evil days are our lives’ lot: 


Now even the time of our youth has been taken: 
Now are our deeds words, our lives chronicles: 
Afterward none will think of the night rain: 


How can a man endure when his time is done 
That all the days of his life should be as forgotten, 
And he mute when the breath of his mouth is gone? 


That which I have myself . . . with these eyes . . . and 
we thought, 

We then on the earth, the sun was ours: 

We pitied the dry dead and the ghosts ungotten: 


Now we are even so: they call us now 
By one name with the men of Rome and Tyre: 
We are the Dead that one dark all devours! — 


I say the true earth and the circling fires 
That blank our shadows out are pimping lies, 
And all men’s mouths that treat us so are liars: 
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Ours was no tongue-sick season that should die: 
Ours was a living time: in the world before us, 
Neither in Aragon nor all the islands, 


Not Fonséca himself, the sagging whore, 
Not the Council, the Audience, even the Indians 
Knew of a land to the west: they skirted the Floridas, 


They ran the islands on the bare-pole winds, 
They touched the Old Main and the midland shores: 
They saw the sun go down at the gulf’s beginning: 


None had sailed to the west and returned till Cérdova: 
I went in that ship: Alvarez handled her, 
Trusting to luck, keeping the evening before him, 


Sighting after the third week land, 
And no report of a land there in that ocean: 
The Indians clean, wearing the delicate bands: 


Cape Catoche we called it, “conés catoche,” 
So they cried to us over the sea flood: 
Many idols they had for their devotion, 


Some of women, some coupled in sodomy: 
So we sailed on: we came to Campeché: 


There by the sweet pool they kindled the wood fire: 


Words they were saying like Castilan in their speech: 


They warned us by signs to be gone when the logs charred: 


So we retreated down to the smooth beaches: 


The boats followed us close in: we departed: 
Afterward there was a norté with fine haze: 


We stood for Potonchan through the boil of the narrows: 
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There they attacked us crossing the green of the maize 
fields: 

Me they struck thrice and they killed fifty 

And all were hurt and two taken, crazy with 


Much pain, and it blew and the dust lifted, 

And the thirst cracked the tongues in our mouths and be- 
fore us 

The sea-corrupted pools where the river drifts: 


And we turned back and the wind drove us to Florida: 
There in the scooped sand, in the withered bed, 
There by the sea they encountered us, threatening war: 


So we returned to the islands half dead, 
And Cordova did die and we wrote to Velasquez, 
Diego, the Governor, writing it out, and we said: 


“Excellence: there are lands in the west: the pass is 
Clean sailing: the scuts of the men are covered: 
The houses are masonry: gold they have: baskets 


Painted with herbs: the women are chaste in love’: 
Much else of the kind I cannot remember: 
And Velasquez took the credit for this discovery: 


And all we had was our wounds and enough of them: 
And Fonséca, Bishop of Burgos (for so he was called) 
President of the Council, he wrote to the Emperor 


Telling the wonderful news in a mule’s volley, 
And not a word of our deeds or our pains or our battles, 
And Charles gone, and Joanna the poor queen stalled 
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In Tordesillas shaking the peas in a rattle, 
And Barbarossa licking his chin in Algiers, 
And trouble enough in Spain with all that, 


And the Cardinal dying and Sicily over the ears— 
Trouble enough without new lands to be conquered 
And naked Indians taken and wild sheep sheared: 


As for us that returned from that westward country, 

We could not lie in our towns for the sound of the sea: 

We could not rest at all in our thoughts: we were young 
then: 


We looked to the west: we remembered the foreign trees 
Borne out on the tide from the unknown rivers, 
And the clouds like hills in the air our eyes had seen: 


And Grijalva sailed next and we that were living, 
We that had flesh to our bones and the gold to beg, 
And an old pike in the stall with the haft to it slivered, 


We signed on and lashed the steel to our legs: 
And we fought at Potonchan that voyage: I remember 
The locusts covered the earth till our feet dragged in them: 


They flew with a shrill sound like the arrow stem: 
Often we took the whir of the darts for the locusts: 
Often we put our shields to air as they came: 


I remember our fighting was much marred by the locusts: 
And that voyage we came to the river Tabasco: 
We saw the nets as we came in and the smoke 


Of the sea over the bar: and we filled the casks there: 
There first we heard of the farther land: 
“Colua,” they said, ““Méjico,”—we that were asking 
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Gold there on that shore on the evening sand: 
“Colua,” they said pointing on toward the sunset: 
They made a sign on the air with their solemn hands: 


Afterward, north, on the sea, and the ships running, 
Voices cried there were mountains of snow on the sky: 
We stared like dream-awakened men in wonder: 


And that voyage it was we came to the Island: 
Well I remember the shore and the sound of that place 
And the smoke smell on the dunes and shall dying: 


Well I remember the walls and the rusty taste 
Of the new-spilled blood in the air: many among us 
Seeing the priests with their small and arrogant faces, 


Seeing the dead boys bleeding and the idols hung 
With the dried shells of hearts like the husks of cicadas 
And their human eyeballs and their painted tongues, 


Cried out to the Holy Mother of God: 
And some that spoke then died themselves on the stone: 
None but had his heart foretold him the sadness, 


The sorrow to come, the wounds, the winter’s moan, 
Would have forsaken the hope of that land then: 
But the lives of men are covered and unknown: 


Only late, to the old, at their time’s ending, 
The land shows backward and the way is there: 
And next day we sailed and the sea was against us, 


And our bread was dirty with weevils and half sour, 
And the rains began and the beans stank in the ovens, 
And we soldiers were thoroughly tired of sea-faring: 
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So we returned from that voyage with God’s love: 
And they talked about nothing else in the whole of Cuba: 
And gentlemen sold their farms to go on discoveries: 


And we that had fought in the marshes with no food, 
We sat by the palms in the square in the green gloaming 
With the delicate girls on our knees and the night to lose: 


We that had fought in those lands— 


and the eloquent Gémara, 
The quilled professors, the taught tongues of fame, 
What have they written of us, the poor soldiers, 


We that were wounded often for no pay, 
We that died and were dumped cold in the bread sacks, 
Bellies up, the birds at us, floating for days, 


And none remembering which it was that was dead there, 

Whether of Burgos or Yuste or Villalar— 

Where have they written our names? What have they said 
of us? 


Cities are called for the kings that bear no scars: 
They keep the names of the great for time to stare at, 
The bishops, rich men, generals, cocks-at-arms, 


Those with the glaze in their eyes and the fine bearing, 
The born leaders of men, the resonant voices: 
They name the lands for that kind: they call it America— 


This that carries the seas in its heavy loins— 
He was a gentleman coasted the shores with his cannon! 
And we that fought here, that with heavy toil 
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Earthed-up the powerful cities of this land, 
Where are we? When will our fame come? — 
An old man in a hill town, a handful of 


Dust under the dry grass at Otumba: 
Unknown names, hands vanished, faces— 
Many gone from the day, unspeakable numbers, 


Lives forgotten, deeds honored in strangers . . . 


That which I have myself seen and the fighting 


THE WORKING OF THE MANDATES 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 


HEN the mandate business is in difficulties, 

we may expect to be reminded by our Euro- 

pean friends that the mandate, as it is ad- 

ministered under the League of Nations, js 
to some extent an American device; it belongs among what 
are sometimes referred to as les idées wilsoniennes. And 
we are, indeed, very tangibly involved: we stood by and 
consented to the allocation of the mandates; by separate 
treaties we especially sanctioned a number of them, in- 
cluding the British mandate for Palestine and the French 
mandate for Syria. The scheme promised a large advance 
over colonial management. We were and are interested in 
that promise; and we are co-responsible. 

There has been nothing in the short half-dozen years of 
mandate operation to suggest that the new device is an easy 
one to apply. The A mandates, planted in former Turkish 
territory—the only full-blown specimens of the plan— 
have had a turbulent career. Iraq is now on the verge of 
promotion out of the mandate status, to the patent relief 
of both parties to it. Transjordania aspires to be not al- 
most but altogether such as Iraq. In troubled Palestine, 
Jews and Arabs alike hasten to remind Great Britain of her 
not-obviously-consistent commitments: the Prime Minis- 
ter is waited upon in New York by a Zionist delegation and 
by an Arabic delegation, each insisting upon a phase of 
British duty. France has not yet agreed with inner Syria on 
a working constitution. Clearly a mandate is different from 
a colony. No one asks why a European power should want 
a colony: but, especially during the recent months of un- 
rest in Palestine, many have raised a question why their 
governments should have accepted a mandate. 
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It is well enough that this question should be pressed; 
for it has in each case a definite, but unavowed, answer. As 
the world goes, the mandates have had to satisfy two sets 


of interests at the same time—those of the mandated 


peoples and those of the mandatory powers. Only one of 
these sets of interests is mentioned in the great charter of 
the mandates, Article xx11 of the Covenant of the League. 
On its face, this Article suggests that certain advanced 
nations at the close of the war were ready to assume these 
sacred trusts of civilization at their own expense, in spite 
of depleted treasuries and ruinous losses in men, for the 
sole purpose of benefiting these populations. This is still 
the current conception; and the idea is not intrinsically 
foolish. But it was not the whole truth of the situation out 
of which the mandates sprang, and the makers of the plan 
knew it. They knew that the Allies were displaying as 
much eagerness in getting mandates as if they had been 
getting colonies. They must have known that bargains of 
the Sykes-Picot type had already taken place as to Who 
was to have What; and that the mandate idea could get a 
hearing only with the understanding that such arrange- 
ments should not be too radically upset. They realized that 
without this other set of interests, the political interests of 
the Allies, their plan would be stillborn—the mandate 
for Armenia did go begging: the prospective takers 
must have motives of their own for assuming the load. 
After the manner of statesmen, they left these interests 
unmentioned. 

This is not to be regarded as a sign of bad faith. It was 
their business simply to state what was novel in the plan; 
that of considering first the well-being of the resident 
people. Any number of other interests might be present, 
provided only that they were compatible with this primary 
purpose. The devisers assumed this compatibility: the 
whole scheme depends upon it. Were they right? 

On the face of it, there is one striking inconsistency. The 
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A mandate must in the nature of the case be temporary. It 
is to prepare for self-government a group of peoples whose 
“existence as independent states can be provisionally rec- 
ognized.” But these political interests do not have the 
temporary ring. 
As long as the British Empire persists, the value of the 
new corridor to the East, via Palestine, Transjordania, 
Iraq, will presumably increase. The protection afforded 
to the Suez Canal from the East becomes important as the 
British foothold in Egypt becomes insecure. France in 
Syria has new naval bases and a new naval axis in the 
Mediterranean. She is nearer the Suez Canal, in which she 
has an interest only second to that of Great Britain. To 
France, the matter of cultural prestige is also an important 
motive. Her schools and her language, formerly dominant 
in the Levant, may now once more extend their sway. And 
having some twenty million Mohammedan subjects in 
other parts, her controlling presence in Damascus would 
tend to establish her ascendency in their eyes as a great Is- 
lamic power. As long as France retains interests in Mada- 
gascar, Indo-China, and Moslem Africa the same political 
logic, be it good or bad, will continue to recommend her 
presence in Syria. Nor has the old motive of political ri- 
valry lost its weight—“Our presence here keeps the others 
out.” 

Could it be because our mandate-devisers were unable 
to foresee the cessation of these political interests that they 
left the termination of the mandate wholly unprovided 
for? No one, whether from the Covenant or from any 
other extant paper, can say how or by whom one of these 
mandated regions is to be adjudged “‘able to stand by itself 
under the strenuous conditions of the modern world.” Iraq 
promises to be an example; but Iraq has no duplicate. Is it 
possible that a certain hopelessness which settles down 
upon the leaders of the revival of Islamic culture through- 
out the Near East is due to the fear that the West has 
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come not to aid and depart as the mandates profess but to 
stay; displacing and uprooting the Islamic life, imposing 
its own tongues and ideas, promoting its machines and 
the machine-mind with them, drawing artificial political 
boundaries across its trade-routes dismembering the prom- 
ised Arab state, and scattering the remaining centres of 
Arabic culture—Damascus, Baghdad, Jerusalem—among 
its fragments? 

The mandate—especially the A mandate—presumably 
favors and develops the local culture. How can a state bent 
on promoting its own language and culture in the Orient 
assume this charge? Is it in pursuance of the mandate that 
the Arabic street names in Beirut are replaced by French 
names; that those who would practise medicine or law in 
Syria are required not alone to understand French but to 
pass their examinations in the French language; that the 
Syrian money has been equated to the French franc; that 
having destroyed by bombardment an important and 
beautiful Moslem quarter of Damascus the mandatory 
proposes, we propose (for we are parties to this mandate), 
to replace, as the report of the Mumistére des affaires 
étrangéres says, the “uncomfortable houses and the tan- 
gle of narrow streets by wide, straight streets and by houses 
and business buildings suited to the commercial impor- 
tance of the quarter”? To replace the shades and fountains 
of an Eastern labyrinth by the intolerable Tophet of a 
wide, straight street under the Syrian sun! To replace the 
heart of Damascus, which is after Cairo the second capital 
of Islam, with a segment of Lyons or Marseilles! Is this 
“advice and assistance”? Or is it the destruction of one 
civilization in the name of another? 

Assuming that the national aims of mandated people 
and mandatory power were consistent, the Covenant- 
makers easily pictured mutual consent to the mandate re- 
lationship. Mutual consent was essential to the picture, for 
the imposition of a mandate by force contradicts its pur- 
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pose: “tutelage” under martial law is an absurdity. But no 
method was proposed for ascertaining the “wishes of these 
communities”; and none was wanted, none except the a 
priori method—“I want you and therefore you must want 
me”—re-enforced by an appeal to traditional friendships 
(prudently forgetting traditional enmities, as of Crusaders 
and Moslems). For the A mandates, like the rest, were to 
be imposed, not chosen. What was to be done if any people, 
or a majority of them, refused to be mandated or rejected 
the mandatory? This contingency was unprovided for. 
Perhaps it was not so much as entertained. But since it has 
happened, and since without two willing partners an A 
mandate cannot be worked, the sharpest practical problem 
in the mandate area is whether a false foundation of 
mutual hostility, based on incompatible aims, can be 
overcome. 

Great Britain was fortunate enough to be received with- 
out contest of arms: she had been the visible ally in the 
Allenby campaign. France had to face the full brunt of the 
dilemma: to relinquish her mandate as applied to inner 
Syria, or to enforce it upon an unwilling population and 
thereby openly acknowledge the discrepancy between her 
aims and the principle of the mandate. She decided to 
fight for it. 

The story of this military action, the capture of Damas- 
cus in July, 1920, is not well known. As the cue to much 
that has followed, it may be well to sketch some salient 
details. Feisal was governing inner Syria with the approval 
of Great Britain and the doubting acquiescence of the 
other Allies. The railroad from Rayak to Aleppo lay 
partly in his territory, partly in a neutral zone between 
him and General Gouraud, representing France. Gouraud 
needing free use of this railroad for meeting the Turk- 
ish drive in Cilicia pressed for full military control. 
Feisal, reasonably fearing the consequences, opposed not 
the use but the surrender of the railroad. In view of this 
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and other points of continued friction, Gouraud, at first 
restrained by Paris, was allowed to issue an ultimatum re- 
uiring control of the railroad, acceptance of the mandate 
and of the French coinage, reduction of Feisal’s military 
strength, and the punishment of certain culprits. After 
preliminary extensions, this drastic ultimatum was ac- 
cepted by Feisal well within the time limit, by a telegram 
via the French attaché. The required demobilization of 
troops was begun. Next morning the French columns were 
moving on Damascus. It was alleged that the telegram had 
not been received. A protest; a halt; another ultimatum 
—this time, one that could not be accepted! Upon Feisal’s 
expected refusal a definitive movement by the French 
forces; a local resistance at Khan Meiseloun easily broken 
by the battalions of Senegalese, Algerians, and Moroccans 
under the French flag; the triumphant entry into Damas- 
cus. Thus in a riot of savages we advanced to the sacred 
work of civilization; and this glorious victory over the 
defenders of their promised independence is now cele- 
brated by a tablet at Dog River beside the tablets of Sen- 
nacherib and Caesar! 

Truly a difficult basis on which to build a mandate. And 
while Great Britain’s manner has been more suave, the 
latent tension between her aims, including the adopted aim 
of Zionism, and the Arab hope which she had fostered, 
could not fail in time to develop its own hostilities. 

Can a false foundation of this sort be overcome? With 
this question arise two others: Is there an inherent fallacy 
in the mandate itself? Can any control of the mandate by 
the League of Nations be effective? A review of these 
three problems will give a fair picture of the present work- 
ing of the mandates. 

Can the false foundation be overcome? There can be no 
reconciliation between a temporary and a permanent direc- 
torship. It is useless to say that this question of the with- 
drawal of the mandatory is a bridge which need not be 
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crossed until we get to it. For the reality or illusoriness of 
his political hopes makes a part of the daily psychology of 
the Arab. The Syrian insists that he is ready for independ- 
ence now; and if he says, as ready as the Hedjaz, or Iraq, 
or Persia, or certain Balkan communities, he is incontesta- 
bly right, and with a good margin. If he means that he 
has nothing to gain from a fair “tutelage,” one may doubt 
it; for apart from the problem of national defense (which 
is not insuperable), a trained, responsible, experienced per- 
sonnel of government cannot be provided in a day. But 
the essential thing now is to know ¢hat there are condi- 
tions, definite and reasonable conditions, under which the 
nominal independence will become actual, if this is indeed 
the case. France, in the person of M. de Caix, has re- 
affirmed her intention to withdraw “as soon as the inhabi- 
tants of Syria and the Lebanon give proof of their capacity 
to govern themselves.” This statement is important, but it 
leaves vague the question in what the proof of capacity 
consists and to whom it is to be given. If a satisfactory 
definition could be given to these terms, the reassuring 
effect would be profound. 

Meantime, the conception of withdrawal from regions 
west of Iraq appears daily more imaginary, if only in view 
of the vast investments of labor, intelligence, money, and 
men by the mandatories in the Levant. These works are 
needed; they serve both sets of interests at once—those of 
mandated and of mandatory—tending to conceal the la- 
tent discrepancy and to bring minds into a working accord. 

Great roads and improved harbors with well-devised 
transshipping facilities begin to serve an increased com- 
merce; they are also ready to serve those communications 
of the empire, or any military need, including the control 
of the locality. Local life runs into the grooves made for 
it. Arabs in motor cars with incredible speed, skill, dust, 
and noise crowd other Arabs with their flocks off the high- 
ways; Palestine reports an increase of manslaughter cases 
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chiefly connected with motor-car accidents, an incident of 
an early enthusiasm. There are systematic surveys, maps, 
reforms of the cadastre, settlements of boundaries and 
titles; there are new works of sanitation, water supply, 
irrigation. There are reforms in law and court procedure; 
beginnings of an improved education; a systematizing of 
provincial budgets and of all public services. The traveller 
perceives everywhere that a new energy is at work, a new 
pressure of intelligence in applying means to ends, a new 
confidence that disease, poverty, and disorder can be got 
rid of, a new mode of life which is not mere existence but 
a system of motions. All this with the amiable bustle of a 
tenant moving into a new house, and making way there for 
the secure and fluent pursuit of his own habits of life, with 
the firm persuasion that he is benefiting the owner and 
deserves his gratitude. The material benefit is real; the 
cost is great, much of it directly borne by the mandatory, 
while the rest is borne by the mandated region in the form 
of loans. The French budgets, to 1928, showed upward of 
500 million francs for administration and civil works in 
Syria, quite apart from the roughly 3,000 millions for 
military business there. (Note the contrast.) Do great in- 
vestments like these have a bearing on the problem of 
withdrawal? 

The element of gratitude, we must admit, is only mod- 
erately forthcoming. So long as the initial inconsistency 
between the two sets of political aims is not cleared up 
there remain complexes which the best devised benefit 
fails to cure, and which beget strains in the actual work- 
ing. The disparity between military costs and other costs 
represents the moral twist in the foundation of the man- 
date; while to the eye, the same story is told by the signs 
of military enforcement and the manners of soldiers 
towards the people. 

In Palestine the surface has usually been serene and the 
display of force at a minimum. There were at the begin- 
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ning of this year fewer than 300 British soldiers in the 
mandate, and they were, to the eye, of a peculiarly un- 
concerned and unexcitable variety. Retrospective wisdom 
shows that they were too few: reserves in Transjordania, 
the army just across the Canal in Cairo, the ships at Malta 
were sufficient to suppress any outbreak but not to prevent 
one. ‘The calm which persisted among the Arab ma jority 
during two years in which Jewish emigration from Pales- 
tine exceeded immigration was a false presage of condi- 
tions when this ratio was again reversed. Palestine, from 
the Arab point of view, is a fragment of a community, 
cut off from its directive centres in Damascus and the 
Hedjaz; and until Zionist aims can be either abandoned or 
given a form acceptable to this wider Arabic world—if 
that is conceivable—the situation will require both media- 
tion and military control, presumably British. 

In Syria soldiers are everywhere. Military power is not 
concealed. Tanks are parked where the Damascus public 
will see them. In Aleppo they are used to celebrate the 
birthday of Joan of Arc, significantly craning the necks of 
their machine-guns, while army planes in close formation 
swoop and roar over the housetops. The troops in evidence 
are still chiefly African colonial, far below the cultural 
level of the people to whom they stand as the most con- 
spicuous representatives of the civilizing power. The 
French government does not report the number of these 
troops in its printed yearly statement to the League. The 
numbers in 1926 cannot have been far from 30,000; and 
in 1928, 20,000. They diminish as it becomes evident that 
Syria will not again try by armed insurrection to resist the 
united will of the Allies to establish France there—not, 
at least, while Europe is at peace. But the antagonism to 
the mandate persists in inner Syria, preventing agreement 
on a working constitution; the wounds of conquest are not 
forgotten; and unless under the able and reconciling guid- 
ance of M. Ponsot the Quai d’Orsay can propose a plan 
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whose liberality will evoke co-operation, inner Syria will 
lapse into the status of a directly administered colony 
through the simple refusal of its people to become parties to 
what they regard as a definitive loss of their independence. 

There can be no agreement between the task of tutelage 
and the military enforcement of the mandate. But that 
enforcement is only made necessary by the underlying in- 
consistency of aims. This inconsistency it is always within 
the power of the mandatory to remedy by making tangi- 
ble to the Arab mind the avenue of its eventual with- 
drawal. I see no other way in which the false foundation 
can be overcome, while the distinctive character of the 
mandate is preserved. If withdrawal is not intended, the 
professions of the mandate on the point must be clearly 
renounced, 

But is there, perhaps, an inherent fallacy in the very 
structure of the mandate? 

In colonial administration there is no pretense of satisfy- 
ing the national aspirations of the subject people; an in- 
itial hostility of the inhabitants creates no insuperable 
difficulty. When people understand that they have to sub- 
mit, they eventually strike out some workable modus 
vivendi. From an administrator’s point of view, the very 
virtues, or supposed virtues, of the mandate are a peculiar 
source of embarrassment. 

The primary political virtue of the mandate lies in the 
fact that the mandatory power is not sovereign. It is a 
trustee on behalf of the League of Nations, obliged to 
make its annual report to the Council of the League, via 
the Permanent Mandates Commission. It does not own the 
territory it administers, or aids in administering: its busi- 
ness (in the A mandates) is to hasten the day of its own 
departure. 

But how can one effectively command without being 
sovereign? Especially in the Orient, where authority is 
understood with a certain absolute cast and aura, prestige 
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is damaged when the subjects know that behind you is the 
overseer; and complaint, encouraged by the situation, runs 
over the head of the local government to the High Contro] 
sitting in Geneva. Here are all the evils of divided author- 
ity, with the added difficulty that the more powerful mem- 
ber of the condominium is the absent member. 

Or how can one responsibly manage the material inter- 
ests of a region without being in effect their owner? If the 
mandatory power must in good faith speed its own with- 
drawal, how can it wholeheartedly invest its own resources, 
or fairly encourage the flow of capital to which it can give 
no long-time assurances? Restlessness is built into the situ- 
ation; and restlessness is hostile both to tutelage and to 
economic development. 

Again, how can the trustee conserve the wealth of 
these poverty-stricken Asiatic lands while burdening them 
with a double set of governing agencies? The mandatory 
must, in the interests of tutelage, set up a complete local 
government, it must also maintain a sufficient staff of its 
own to supplement and guide their working. It must create 
high taxes and high tariffs at a time when such costs are 
peculiarly irksome and destructive. The Palestinian Secre- 
tariat, with the remarkably intricate business of managing 
a difficult Jewish settlement and adjusting Jewish and 
Arab claims, cannot but be a heavy load upon a population 
of less than a million in a parched and largely desert land. 

Further, how can a people be brought on in the arts of 
self-government without being allowed to make their own 
mistakes? And yet how, if things are to be entrusted to the 
inexperienced and incompetent, can the mandatory power 
be held responsible for results? If there is to be a “good 
showing,” the mandatory will find itself intervening, do- 
ing things for and instead of the local officials, and so de- 
priving them of autonomy and experience. As one adminis- 

trator put it: “It was sometimes difficult for an engineer to 
see a road being repaired in such a way that it would most 
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certainly be washed away with the first rains, and not to 
approach the local workmen over the head of the native 
authorities whom he ought in theory merely to advise.” 
This dilemma is present throughout the government; in 
courts, assemblies, administrative departments. The man- 
datory is required by the situation to be at once efficient 
and inefficient! 

It would be folly to attempt a judgment of the working 
of the mandates without recognizing these elements of 
paradox, if not of downright contradiction, which the ad- 
ministrator must feel to the full. No doubt the most irk- 
some of these is the absence of simple and final authority, 
the fact that the administrator has to bear in mind an obli- 
gation to a superior, impersonated by the Mandates Com- 
mission, who (he thinks) has the disqualifications of 
distance from the scene, a theoretical standard, and an in- 
adequate knowledge of the local problem, if only because 
the Commission is equally concerned with thirteen other 
mandates! The required annual report is (to the adminis- 
trator) always untimely; does not any policy require a 
period of years to show its worth? It becomes peculiarly 
galling when, mistakes having been made which one 
knows to be mistakes, one must report them to the outsider, 
and suffer the officious external admonition for what one 
is already on the way to remedy! The principle of self- 
correction so liberally accorded to the mandated people 
seems strangely withheld from the mandatory power. 

It is evident that to make a success of a mandate requires 
something more than a new scheme of organization: it re- 
quires a new mentality. The colonial mentality will not 
do; nor yet the military mentality. For to both of these, 
undiluted authority is the breath of life, and “tutelage” an 
alien and mysterious process. Manned by the average civil 
servant, swathed in the atmosphere of his personal impor- 
tance and secretly bound by an invincible nationalism, the 
mandate is a predestined failure. From the standpoint of 
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colonial logic, its structure is impossible; and when that 
logic is in control, reaching out by fair means or foul for 
that plenitude of power-to-compel which simplifies al] 
political relations, the advanced nation instead of elevating 
its neighbors turns its worse side, and tends to sink below 
the level of the “backward” state. 

Thus, in the matter of punishments, colonial logic 
straightway adopts “the arguments they understand.” The 
Arabs are accustomed to collective responsibility; ergo, we 
use collective punishments on them. An American is mur- 
dered by a raiding party of Mutair tribesmen; a fortnight 
later, eighty-five camel-drivers “believed to have been 
members of this raiding party” are reported killed by 
bombs from British Air Force planes. Collective fines in 
Syria—so much gold or so many rifles from a village or a 
quarter for a crime committed within it—are explained as 
“suited to the social condition of the country, and follow- 
ing the traditions in force up to the end of the Turkish 
régime.” On the same principle, we hang criminals in the 
public squares of Syria, and by the strangulation of thin 
ropes; we expose there the bodies of executed rebels, we 
bomb villages suspected of sheltering the enemy, we bom- 
bard Damascus, an unfortified city! In the train of our 
coercions, we bring our vices: they always keep company. 
We line the streets of Arab cities with our wine-shops, an 
abhorrence of the Moslem. We supply imported women 
with the wine for an added fee. By these and the decaying 
embers of eighty “maisons militaires” we instruct the 
youth of the Near East in the sexual libertinisms of the 
West. This spontaneous tutelage, at least as effective as 
our lessons in public business, begins visibly to deface the 
aspect of Arabic towns, in particular, of Damascus. 

In the nature of the case, the mandate experiment had 
to begin with men of colonial »r military experience, or 
else of none. The mandate mentality, able to command 
without being sovereign, to manage property without be- 
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ing its owner, to create a self-superseding régime without 
incurring instability, to encourage self-government with- 
out permitting maladministration—this type of mind is 
rare anywhere on the planet. But it exists, and not infre- 
quently makes its way into statecraft. Marshal Lyautey 
brought to the colonial administration of French Morocco 
the qualities which could have resolved the paradoxes of 
the mandate. With a man of his genius and good will, “the 
adversaries of to-day are the collaborators of to-morrow,” 
and the independent friends of the day following. 

When it is recognized that the essential difference be- 
tween the mandate and the colony is psychological, and 
that the problem of the mandate is largely one of per- 
sonnel, we shall not fear any inherent contradiction in its 
make-up, once the foundation is right. 

Can any control of the mandate by the League be 
effective? 

There is a widespread and natural pessimism on this 
point, on the part of those who, seeing in the League the 
nominal sovereign of the mandates, assumed it to be all- 
powerful. There is general disappointment in the Near 
East because mandatories have not been brought up with 
a whip hand. It is not generally realized how extraordinary 
are the limitations of this High Control. 

The Council of the League does not enquire, and the 
Mandates Commission cannot enquire, into the assignment 
of the mandates. They assume no authority to recommend 
changes, nor—as has been said—to terminate a mandate. 
The Council has no express power to intervene in the ad- 
ministration: it has no executive capacity, makes no laws, 
holds no court of appeal. It offers advice; but is devoid of 
legal capacity for making its advice effective. It provides 
the charter for each mandate; but it has no way of punish- 
ing a breach of such charter. It receives the annual report 

of each mandatory, via the Mandates Commission; but it 
has no power to require or discover more than the man- 
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datory chooses to tell. Further, the mandatory, in reporting 
to the Council, reports in effect to himself. For who are 
the chief members of the Council if not the chief man. 
datory powers? 

Few institutions have been born with so wobbly and un- 
promising a scheme of control. The cynical imagination 
readily infers that this over-control was purposely left 
impotent in order that the good old colonial work might 
go on under the name of the new and benevolent idea, 
Among those who at first took the functions of the League 
as a diplomatic joke were not a few of the original officials 
of the mandates themselves. 

But any such disposition has vanished. It has turned out 
that a very notable amount of control is exercised, and pre- 
cisely, I believe, as the mandate-devisers intended. They 
realized that they were dealing with jealous sovereign 
states, accustomed to a free hand in their overseas prov- 
inces. They therefore left the function of control weak in 
legal instruments, but strong in moral leverage. Its power 
lies in the pair of forces constituted by the Mandates Com- 
mission and public opinion. 

Public opinion has always worked on the behavior of 
states. It puttered away at the old colonial management. 
It moved along like a great, fitful, limbless force, more or 
less consistent in its direction, but dull of eye and devoid 
of hand and fist. In a hundred years it accomplished a 
general recognition that colonies contained human beings! 
Very important: ancestor of the “sacred-trust” element of 
the mandate. But a slow and unprecise labor, feebly ap- 
plied. The mandate institution gains the weight of public 
opinion, and magnifies its worth, by providing the direct- 
ing eye. The Permanent Mandates Commission, a vigilant, 
independent, powerful, competent body, composed of men 
of experience, accustomed to administration, having life 

tenure, a majority of whom must be from states not hav- 
ing mandates—this Commission makes it its business to 
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know and to judge. Its agenda are published. Thus, in re- 
porting to the Council, the mandatory does mot report 


' solely to itself: it reports to this Commission and thereby 


to the opinion of mankind. The effect is real: the whole 
course of events is different in mandated regions because 
of the consistent, courageous canalizing of public judg- 
ment by this Commission. A rude, ill-informed, sporadic 
public opinion may be cozened or ignored: an opinion 
whose moral and mental level is given by such a Commis- 
sion must be, and is, taken seriously. 

Testimony to this fact, all the more eloquent because 
inadvertent, is afforded by the outburst of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain in the Council on the third of September, 
1926. He accused the Mandates Commission of a serious 
offense: it was asking too many questions! And thereby it 
was taking the very government of the mandates into its 
own hands! His words are memorable: 

“The Commission has prepared an immense question- 
naire, the answers to which it desires to see embodied in the 
annual reports of all the mandatory Powers. . . . It seems 
to me—and I know this feeling is shared—that there is a 
tendency on the part of the Commission to extend its au- 
thority to a point where the government will no longer be 
vested in the mandatory Power but in the Mandates Com- 
mission. 1 am sure this is not the intention of the Covenant.” 

Never, I suppose, has the mere power to ask questions, 
and to record the answers, been so highly rated! As a mem- 
ber of the Council, supervising the mandates, Sir Austen 
forgot that it was impossible he should have too much 
knowledge. He spoke for the moment as representing a 
mandatory power, and as if desiring to shield the deeds of 
that power from an excess of the Council’s own inquisi- 
torial light! Had the mandatories been reporting direct to 
the Council, an attitude like Sir Austen’s would indeed 
have been sufficient to nullify any effort at control. But the 
Mandates Commission realizes that knowledge is, in its 
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business, the very substance of control; and is powerful 
enough to insist on having it——I must add, within the con- 
ventions which have been established for its procedure. 

I say that the work of the Mandates Commission, armed 
with nothing but paper and publicity, makes an important 
difference. I raise the question whether, under its limita- 
tions, it makes enough difference. How much truth gets 
told at Geneva? 

It is evident that the whole effect of the Commission de- 
pends on the completeness with which truth gets through 
to it from the mandated regions. Particularly, it must 
know the mistakes made by the mandatory; not for the 
sake of pedantic animadversion on the current errors of 
human officials, but for the sake of perceiving and cor- 
recting in time any tendency of policy to deviate from the 
aim of the mandate. Its review of the mandatory’s work 
must be either a perfunctory rubber-stamping or else in- 
telligently critical. And if it is critical, there is always the 
possibility that its comment will contain a rebuke—even- 
tually a public rebuke. The success of the Geneva end of 
the mandate depends on whether such rebukes can be given 
and received, as normal elements in a common constructive 
effort. 

The Commission realizes the difficulty of its function. 
A public rebuke may be not alone a blow to the pride of a 
great state but a grave addition to its difficulties in the 
mandate. —The Commission cannot assume to sit as a 
superior court before which the mandatory is on trial: it 
sits rather as a consultative board, co-operating with the 
mandatory. Hence it is that the rules under which knowl- 
edge gets to the Commission have consistently favored the 
presentation of the mandatory’s case. Complaints of man- 
date residents in order to reach the Commission must pass 
through the hands of the mandatory’s officials. No com- 
plainants are heard in person. The Commission institutes 
no enquiries, though it has at times requested mandatories 
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to make enquiries for its further information. In the study 
of the Syrian revolt of 1925, the French government en- 
trusted the enquiry to three Frenchmen, a circumstance 
which, as M. Rappard observed, might conceivably lead 
public opinion “to doubt the absolute moral independence” 
of the enquiry! (If I take my illustrations chiefly from the 
French mandate, it is because I have studied most carefully 
in Syria the relation between the events as they actually 
happened and the same events as understood in Geneva. ) 

These rules necessarily operate in such wise as to compel 
the Commission to judge on insufficient evidence, and under 
the painful consciousness of having heard but one side of 
the case. 

Complaints are commonly built on unproved assertions 
—the Orient has in general still to learn the Western 
standards of evidence—and these the mandatory easily 
brings into question. Of conditions in the prison at Rouad, 
the statement was made that “it had never been proved 
that there was anything shocking”; of the conduct of the 
Senegalese troops, “It had not been proved that they had 
committed any atrocities.” At times an assertion is met by 
an equally unproved denial. Of finishing off the wounded 
after a battle at Nebek, “petitioners advanced no proof,” 
and “the French Government denied most strictly” that 
this took place. In such circumstances what can be done? 
The most evident principle is to give superior credence to 
the mandatory. Or, internal evidence may be resorted to: 
the worst allegations may be thrown out as exaggerated ; 
or we may adopt the principle that the greater the number 
of complaints, the less their credibility (“The offices of the 
High Commissioner were so overwhelmed with denuncia- 
tions that the Administration might be discouraged from 
taking them quite seriously”) ; or we may use the danger- 
ous sentiment that men and nations of high civilization 
are incapable of the acts alleged. When we, or our excited 
representatives, become “incapable of” outrageous things, 
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then governments and Mandates Commissions alike wil] 
find their occupations gone. 
The presence at the sessions of the Commission of the 
accredited representative of the mandatory, as giving a 
personal supplement to the printed report, is a great aid in 
reaching a just judgment of circumstances. But the essen- 
tial onesidedness of the situation remains. The position of 
this representative, or rapporteur, is diplomatically deli- 
cate. If there have been condemnable traits in the ad- 
ministration, he as citizen of the mandatory can hardly 
take the initiative in pointing them out, or in tracing 
their story. He is necessarily an advocate. If there is an 
admission to be made, he prefers the subjunctive mood: 
“It was possible that the High Commissioner had issued 
certain decrees, when it would have been better to have 
caused a law originating with the local authorities to be 
issued”; “pillaging was most regrettable, . . . certain 
cases of it might have occurred”; “censorship might exist 
in regions still subject to martial law”’; “it was possible that 
in the Jebel the houses of the rebel chiefs had been blown 
up.” Besides, the rapporteur’s knowledge, often amazingly 
full, is seldom adequate at the critical juncture: it must 
suffer the human limitation, and reveal a necessary, if not 
a discreet, ignorance of many facts. An element of humor 
sometimes enters the proceedings of the Commission as a 
buffer against the direct impact of the indefensible. On 
being reminded that the government of Syria in 1927, 
with large areas in ruins and in need of every piastre, had 
decided to subscribe 50,000 francs towards the Maison de 
la Chimie in Paris, the rapporteur explained that “the 
President of the Syrian State had doubtless wished to give 
evidence of the interest taken by his Government in 
science”! 
And not infrequently, an answer literally true may 
bring a false picture to the minds of the group comfort- 
ably seated in Geneva. The use of black soldiers as garri- 
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son troops in Syria has elicited questions from the Com- 
mission; in reply, the Commission is informed that the 
Senegalese and others find the climate congenial, as French- 
men do not; that there is no complaint against them; that 
there is very little contact between them and the Syrians; 
and that in any case these troops “had not been sent into 
Syria in order to contribute to the spread of civilization,” 
but to fight when called on; and that when not fighting, 
they are very amiable fellows. These statements from the 
report of the Commission’s eighth session fail to present 
the picture, striking to the eye of the traveller, of the 
strolling savages in the Syrian streets, amiable enough 
when off duty but hard to control in action, if only because 
their knowledge of French does not reach, as a rule, be- 
yond the few conventional words of command. There are 
complaints against them. And there is contact between 
them and the Syrians, such as truly contributes nothing to 
the spread of civilization. Towards sunset, one day, I 
strolled towards the mosque of Suleiman the Magnificent 
to hear the call to prayer. The evening was peculiarly still: 
the quavering wail of the muezzin seemed easily to per- 
vade the sky and the quiet streets. Three Senegalese soldiers 
turned into the road beneath the minaret. One threw back 
his head, and with a shriller cry mocked the muezzin, while 
his companions shouted with laughter at the rare fun, and 
a few Arab faces registered a solemn helpless hate. 

It must be evident that the Commission is doing its work 
under the heavy handicap of obscure and partial light. In 
the absence of factual detail, it is often forced to a sus- 
pension of judgment, when judgment is its duty. It is also 
misled at times into a judgment widely recognized in the 
regions affected as false or inept. 

Let me illustrate this statement. The mandatory power 
is bound to keep order, by forcible and energetic action if 
necessary; and in doing so, there is likely to be incidental 
suffering on the part of the innocent neighbors of the 
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guilty. The formula, “inevitable incidental suffering,” jg 
a valid generality: it covers many complaints arising from 
the operations repressing the Syrian rebellion. The fina] 
judgment of the Commission declares: “If there have 
been acts of harshness, distressing incidents, innocent vic- 
tims, these events are unfortunately such as usually occur 
in the course of all forcible measures of this kind.” This 
judgment was probably not intended to cover the bom- 
bardment of Damascus, an error promptly rebuked by 
the French government, and fortunately not among the 
events such as usually occur. But there were “distressing 
incidents” in the campaign, which the Commission, had it 
known of them, would have been loth to cover, as by a 
general indulgence, with that condoning generality. This 
is one: There is a guard stationed on the new boulevard 
north of Damascus leading into the Baghdad road. There 
are rebel snipers in the district beyond. A shot strikes one 
of the guard in the shoulder. A detachment is sent out to 
scour the neighborhood for the distance of perhaps a mile. 
It returns with a dozen or more men roped together. Not 
all of these can be guilty of having fired that shot; are any 
of them guilty? They look rather like villagers, shepherds. 
The question is emphasized as one sees groups of animals 
driven to market by soldiers of the scouting party. But 
why dispose of the flocks so soon, before the men are tried? 
There is to be no trial. The men are stood up against a 
wall, still roped together; machine-guns are turned on, 
and their muzzles waved back and forth a few times. That 
is the end of the incident. 

Was it among the “events such as usually occur”? Not 
unless one adds the phrase, when excited men deal with 
persons of another nation or race which they regard as 
far inferior. It is the equivalent of a composite American 
lynching party. But it was not the intention of the Com- 
mission to lend its good name to the palliation of such 
deeds. It had no knowledge, and of course, no proof, of 
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this minor incident. There were witnesses in Damascus, 
not in Geneva. But when those who know of them read the 
verdict I have quoted, the name of the League tends to 
fall into the discredit it now suffers throughout the Near 
East. I say this as one solicitous for the League and greatly 
admiring the work of the Commission. 

One understands why, under such circumstances, the 
Commission reaches out for more adequate means of 
knowledge, and proposes the enlargement of its question- 
naire, to the annoyance of Sir Austen Chamberlain. That 
annoyance, while manifesting in part the Old Adam of 
all administrators, the wish for full control with little or 
no responsibility, was also due in part to a defect in the 
method proposed by the Commission. This defect lies in 
the fact that a standard set of questions can cover only 
classes of events, such as are likely to recur from time to 
time; whereas the whole character of an administrative 
action may be, and usually is, determined by its particular 
circumstances. There are certain broad topics—legislation, 
finance, public health—which will be dealt with in any 
report of conditions. But apart from these, only a few situ- 
ations will become critical in any given year. What these 
will be, and how they will deviate from the normal, can- 
not be foreseen. To attempt to foresee them by a compre- 
hensive set of categories is to run the danger of burying 
the significant matters under a mass of duil and indifferent 
detail. It is a case of the ancient fallacy of trying to catch 
the particular in the net of the general. It is the spirit of 
the events which concerns the Mandates Commission, and 
the spirit lurks in the details, easily slipping through the 
meshes of any conceivable set of questions. 

The Mandates Commission has had before it at various 
times proposals aiming to remedy this, the chief weakness 
of the mandate’s organ of control: the insufficiency of evi- 
dence, its biassed sources, its fatal generality, its distance 
in space and time from the particular event. 
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It has been proposed that petitioners should be enabled 
to appear in person. This obvious measure of good sense, 
so far as the theory of evidence is concerned, would 
threaten in practice to swamp the procedure of the Com. 
mission with an unmanageable volume of judicial business, 

It has been proposed that the members should visit in 
person the mandated territories (during the Commission’; 
fourteenth session, the return of M. Orts from an extended 
journey in Africa was the occasion for a shower of invita- 
tions to members of the Commission to make such visits); 

or that occasional sub-commissions of enquiry should be 
sent out from the League, or that there should be a Visiting 
delegate or delegation making the rounds of the mandates, 
All these suggestions are quite sound, in so far as they 
recognize the imperative necessity of supplementing the 
distant and general-principle mode of judgment by the 
vision of particular fact. But they also are defective in 
principle. ‘They contemplate merely occasional visitations. 
Any such visitation will be heralded, the house put in 
order, the damaging particulars scuttled out of the way. 
Further, much of the evidence is transitory, and the in- 
ertia of such a delegation is so great that it never ar- 
rives on time. Finally, such conspicuous visitors invite 
complaints, and find their work, hasty as it is at best, be- 
clouded by a mass of hopeful beggars and liars whose pleas 
and myths discount every honest tale, while the whole 
occasion tends to humiliate and disturb the mandatory in 
the exercise of its rightful functions. 

May I put forward a suggestion at first sight more auda- 
cious than any of the preceding? It has the merit of being 
the natural procedure; and its original vigor would be 
followed by a simple 20dus vivendi in which the sense of 
encroachment on the functions of the mandatory would 
disappear. It is, that there must be in each mandate a res/- 
dent representative of the League, who, by his constant 
presence, with his constant and visible respect for the man- 
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datory power, reciprocated by that power, becomes a sym- 
bol of the primary relation of co-operation between them. 
Like any minister or consul, such a representative must be 
persona grata to the mandatory. 

His presence would have the effect at first of concen- 
trating upon himself the attention of the disaffected, and 
he would be taken as an official sympathizer with their 
views and a court of appeal from decisions of the man- 
datory power. This is the state of things which mandatory 
powers apprehend, and which they agree would “never 
do”! But what would follow this first stage? It would be 
a distinct advantage to the mandatory and to the League 
to have a local clearing-house for complaints. ‘The League’s 
representative would know the Jocal courts to be competent 
to handle three-fourths of the specific complaints which 
now make their toilsome and unsatisfactory journey to 
Geneva, and consume the energy of the Mandates Com- 
mission. The presence of this representative would be a 
distinct stimulus to the local courts to give fair and prompt 
hearing to deserving plaintiffs, enhancing the prestige of 
these courts. And it would be a strong influence in training 
the people in the principles of evidence, and the effective 
modes of presenting their cases. As time passed, it would 
become evident to the people that the representative was 
not there to uproot the mandatory régime, nor to join in 
conspiracies against its success, but rather to give authori- 
tative, unbiassed witness to the actual event. The League of 
Nations would thereby cease to be a distant symbol for in- 
action, ignorance, and ineptitude. It would have a personal 
and present mentality that could bring the vividness and 
detail of the concrete occurrence, and therewith its spirit, 
into the data which the Mandates Commission has before 
it. It would render unnecessary the objectionable lists of 
minute questions, and the cumbersome business of bringing 
hordes of petitioners before the Commission at Geneva, or 
the disturbance of routine and authority involved in in- 
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spectorial visitations. The presence of the representative 
would simplify the whole scheme of relations between the 
populace, the mandatory, and the Mandates Commission, 
and give it a normal, effective working-status. 

To my mind, no other arrangement will make the 
Geneva end of the mandate working a complete success, 
But whether this or some other plan be devised to meet the 
problem, at least this is true, that the present crippled pro- 
visioning of the Mandates Commission with knowledge 
being intolerabie, the good faith of the mandatory powers 
will best be shown by their initiative in putting an end to it. 
And while the increasing access of the Commission to 
knowledge does carry with it the increased possibility of 
adverse comment, it is a truth abundantly demonstrated in 
history, which the leaders of national policy can surely ac- 
cept (though it may be hidden from the petty officials), 
that authority and prestige are the greater for the frank 
welcoming of honest criticism, when the ultimate aims of 
critic and criticised are in accord. 

In so far as the mandates succeed, their success will not 
be local. Already they are widely instructing public opin- 
ion in the intricate business of aiding backward states and 
the devious cross-currents of world politics. In Africa, 
colonies and mandates set side by side tend to assimilate 
each other’s method; if this means some loss of the man- 
date principle, it also means an inescapable new standard 
for the colony. Provinces under American control will be 
increasingly subject to comparison; we have professed the 
essential mandate principles (except for the international 
surveillance) in our relation to the Philippines, as Euro- 
pean writers have not failed to point out. The time will 
come when no state will presume, alone, to control the des- 
tinies of a widely distinct nationality. 
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THE PRESENT PHASE OF THE WAR 
DEBTS 


By GARRARD WINSTON 


HE difficulty in a discussion of the war debts 

arises from the fundamental difference in the 

standpoints from which these debts are considered 

by Americans, who are the creditors, and by the 
Allies, who are the debtors. When America entered the 
war and Congress first authorized the extension of credit 
to the Allies, America believed, and so did the Allies, that 
the United States borrowed from its people to loan abroad 
with the certain understanding that the transaction was a 
loan to be repaid after the war so that, as the Ways and 
Means Committee in Congress properly said, the Liberty 
Loan then authorized “‘would take care of itself and would 
not have to be met by taxation in the future.” For the first 
time after the armistice a divergence of understanding ap- 
peared when England, and then France, intimated to this 
country that the loans somehow had become subsidies and 
ought to be washed out as a part of the general cost of the 
war. Early in 1919, when it was stated that France con- 
templated some plan of pooling debts, the United States 
Treasury advised the French government that we could 
advance no more money to any Allied government which 
lent its support to any plan which would “create uncer- 
tainty of due repayment by it to the United States Treas- 
ury.” France denied any such plan and relying on this 
denial the United States loaned some $690,000,000 addi- 
tional to France. A British proposition, made shortly after 
the war, for a pooling of the debts, was emphatically re- 
fused by President Wilson. A trial was later made by the 
Balfour Note to France to arouse popular international 
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sentiment which would force America to accept the Brit- 
ish view. When this Note failed of its purpose negotiations 
for a settlement of the debts were undertaken, England 
being the first to come. 

During the years of negotiation and ratification, 192 3- 
1929, the American standpoint has not changed, but there 
seems to have been some shift in the weight of the debtors’ 
arguments. The discussion has narrowed. The fact that the 
money was a loan, not a gift, is conceded. All the debtors 
admit that the debts are legally owed. The theory of pool- 
ing all debit items of the war seems now to be abandoned. 
There never has been any suggestion by the Allies to pool 
the credit items, and the Balfour Note itself is more a 
matter of selective accounting than the statement of a 
principle. Abandoning the thought of changing what has 
been termed the “legalistic” theory that a loan should be 
repaid even if it is between friends, the pressure has been 
to make a substitution of Germany as debtor and release 
the nation upon whose credit and upon whose credit alone 
America lent the money of its citizens. The Young Plan is 
the culmination of this pressure. 

As governments there appears acquiescence in the debt 
settlements, but as peoples there is still agitation that the 
debts should be cancelled. Part comes from those who owe 
the money and don’t want to pay, but part from some who 
feel that the American policy is indefensible. 

When Congress ratifies the French agreement at the 
next regular session, it will complete the settlements, and 
we shall see them all in practical operation. Before chang- 
ing a policy which America, with the general acquiescence 
of its people, has had for a decade, it does seem at least 
permissible that opportunity should be given to learn 
whether the policy works. Up to the present, there has 
been no hitch, and when trouble does come, or seems immi- 


nent, then and not until then, we should consider the need 
of modification. 
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Of course, this position may be met by the statement 
that if a policy is wrong, the mistake should be recognized 
at once and corrected. This assumes two things: that there 
was a mistake, and that there is power to make the correc- 
tion. Passing, for the moment, the former, the great 
majority of the American people, and certainly an over- 
whelming majority of the representatives of the American 
people in Congress, think that the war debts are justly ow- 
ing to the United States and should be paid. You will find 
nowhere that cancellation means votes. It does not appear 
politically practical to cancel the debts. It is perhaps un- 
sympathetic that the American people should prefer to 
have the Allies repay their loans rather than collect the 
amount from the American taxpayer, but that is human 
nature. Power to change the settlements does not exist 
to-day. 

There are two questions: should the debts be paid, and 
can the debts be paid? On the first there appears no argu- 
ment for cancellation except the sentimental. The United 
States loaned the money on the credit of the particular 
foreign nation. Because that nation could not pay in full, 
settlement has been made on a lower basis believed by both 
parties to the formal agreements to be within the capacity 
of the debtor. True, part of the proceeds of the loans may 
have gone to Americans as profits, and our government, 
through taxation, taken a share in the profits. True, the 
dollar was worth less during war time than now. True, we 
are a wealthy nation, and have more money than our 
debtors. But these are elements in any financial transac- 
tion, and do not change the fact a dollar was borrowed and 
the debtor has undertaken within his capacity to repay. 

The only argument left seems to be that it would be 
good for the American conscience to do the big thing. We 
can afford it, and the world would be happier. Now senti- 
ment is an easy thing to demand in another person, but not 
so easy to find in oneself. Anyone acquainted with the 
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French shopkeeper would not consider the French a senti- 
mental nation, so far as their own money is concerned. The 
attitude of Mr. Philip Snowden at the Hague would have 
been condemned by Europe as unconscionable had an 
American statesman adopted it. Mr. Snowden, however, 
met with the unanimous applause of his own country, and 
the respect of his opponents. Again, between nations, as be- 
tween men, the giver is not inclined to make a material sac- 
rifice unless he believes that the sacrifice will be appreci- 
ated. There might have been a time when debt cancellation 
would have been a gesture acclaimed by a disordered Eu- 
rope. That time has passed. Cancellation by the United 
States of the entire war debts would not now be considered 
in Europe an act of grace. Far from it. It would be con- 
sidered as an admission that the United States had been a 
Shylock. The case is like the behavior of a boy forced to 
apologize to satisfy a guest; it pleases neither the guest 
nor the boy. It is looked on as an act of discipline, not 
graciousness. America does not believe it is in the wrong, 
and resents the pressure to apologize. 

But this does not mean that we have demanded our 
pound of flesh. We have treated our debtors leniently and 
distinctly lessened the weight of their obligations which 
we held. The burden of an existing debt to be paid over a 
long period of years can only be determined by ascertain- 
ing the present value of future payments. The present value 
of a dollar to be paid one year later is the amount of money 
which invested to-day at the given rate of interest would 
produce one dollar on the date payment is due. Roughly 
95 cents invested to-day at § per cent is the present value 
of a dollar to be received one year from date. So a payment 
to-day of 95 cents is the equivalent both to the debtor and 
to the creditor of a dollar to be received a year later. It is 
only, then, by reducing future expected payments to pres- 
ent worth that any true basis of what proportion of the full 
debt the debtor pays and the creditor receives can be seen. 
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Present value varies in reverse ratio to the interest rate em- 
ployed. The higher the rate the lower the value. It is 
therefore desirable to pick a rate which has a clear rela- 
tionship to the credit status of the debtor and creditor. Per- 
haps it will be easier to pick such a rate if we treat the mat- 
ter on a cash basis between debtor and creditor by bringing 
in a third party. Suppose the United States owes France 
$1,000 and borrows the money from a third person to 
make payment. What interest rate would it have to pay? 
Or France wishes to pay $1,000 to the United States and 
goes to a third party for the money. What interest rate 
would it have to pay? The United States long-term gov- 
ernment bonds, giving credit for tax exemption, are on 
about a 4.35 per cent basis to-day. Therefore 47/3 per cent 
is a fair discount rate to be used in determining the present 
value of the settlement to the United States. The French 
basis on long-term bonds is around § per cent, and 5 per 
cent is, therefore, a fair rate of discount to determine the 
burden of the settlement to France. President Hoover, 
stating a short time ago that we had cancelled 61 per cent 
of the French debt, used 5 per cent discount to determine 
the present value of the settlement. Since at the time of the 
settlement France was paying well over § per cent for 
money, this was more than fair. When England made its 
settlement, its securities were on a basis of over § per cent, 
and at § per cent discount we have cancelled 30 per cent 
of the British debt. On the same 5 per cent discount basis, 
the combined settlements with all the Allied debtors repre- 
sent but 49 per cent of the amounts owed. Surely a policy 
which cancels more than half the debts is lenient. 
Complaint is made that the American policy works 
inequity as between debtors, that England should not pay 
more in proportion to its debt than France or Italy. When 
England negotiated its settlement, the sole questions dis- 
cussed were interest and the amortization rate. Agreeing 
to 3 per cent and 3% per cent interest as fair, and one- 
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half of 1 per cent annual amortization, the present value 
of the settlement and the sixty-two-year period of repay- 
ment automatically became fixed. When Italy negotiated, 
it could not pay on the same basis as England. There had 
to be easier terms to Italy or no settlement, and the princi- 
ple of capacity to pay was applied just as that principle is 
used in any commercial adjustment with a debtor unable to 
pay in full. Equality, if practically applied to the actual 
conditions, would bring a curious result. France cannot 
pay as much as England, so England’s debt must be cut to 
France’s capacity. But France, in the meantime, must have 
its settlement reduced to the Italian basis, and Italy to the 
Armenian basis of zero. So following one another down 
the steps, they all finally reach the bottom and stand at last 
upon the only logical equality of paying nothing. While 
in principle, then, the existing settlements may appear un- 
equal, it is a necessary inequality, well recognized in the 
business world, and the only practical way in which settle- 
ment with debtors of varying capacities could be made. 
None has ever suggested a better way. 

Turn now to the question, can the war debts be paid? 
In accordance with the usual method of discussion, this 
subject divides into collection of the sums in the currency 
of the debtor’s country, and transfer to the creditor’s 
currency. 

In view of the practical experience of the years these 
settlements have been in effect, there does not seem to have 
been any difficulty in collection. One cannot predict the 
economic future. A country may become bankrupt, 
another general European war may take place, any one of 
many things may make the present settlements impossible 
of performance. If this does happen, in the light of our 
then knowledge we can adjust the settlements to the new 
conditions as we have adjusted the original demand obliga- 
tions in the existing settlements. On the other hand, we 
may have peace, the world may continue to prosper, pay- 
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ment may be easy. The difference between the French fis- 
cal situation in 1926 when the Mellon-Berenger Agree- 
ment was signed, and in 1929 when it was ratified by 
France, is an example of how quickly improvement can 
come. France’s capacity to pay would be considered much 
greater to-day than three years ago, but no one is urging 
an adjustment upwards. Let us wait until reason for ad- 
justment downward arises before attempting it. 

The American policy of making each loan on the sole 
credit of the particular borrower and refusing to accept 
any substitution of debtors began when the first dollar was 
loaned. It runs through each Liberty Bond issue and every 
document and governmental action. The statement in the 
Balfour Note that we loaned other nations on England’s 
credit, was sharply contradicted and its incorrectness ad- 
mitted. The plan to have the United States accept Ger- 
many as debtor on the Belgian pre-armistice loans was 
declined. The law authorizing the debt settlements spe- 
cifically prohibited any substitution of debtors. In each 
settlement the ability to pay of the particular debtor was 
alone considered. If anything could establish an American 
policy it has been done; step after step consistently the 
United States has insisted that the war debts to it were not 
to be conditioned upon German reparation payments. This 
was sound policy. We wanted to stay clear of European 
entanglements and to treat with those to whom we loaned 
money, not with strangers. In this there was also logic be- 
cause our debts represented war costs, and under the armi- 
stice terms and the Treaty of Versailles Germany was not 
required to pay any war costs of the Allies. So much for 
the American policy. Europe to-day boasts, and boasts 
loudly, that it has finally outmanoeuvred the United 
States. In the Young Plan Europe thinks that it has tied to- 
gether reparations and war debts. It has already been sug- 
gested that France, for example, by directing the new In- 
ternational Bank to collect from Germany the reparations 
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representing its debt to the United States, and to pay these 
sums over to the United States, relieves itself of all obliga- 
tions to America. Mr. Winston Churchill, an energetic 
protagonist of British debt views, has indicated that Eng- 
land has no further interest in war debts so long as Ger- 
many pays. This, of course, does not represent the view of 
the Administration at Washington. 

The Concurrent Memorandum, attached to the Young 
Plan, and not signed by the American experts, is an inter- 
esting example of the game which must have gone on dur- 
ing those months of negotiation in Paris. The German 
reparation instalments are fixed for the first thirty-seven 
years to cover reparations and war debts, and for the last 
twenty-two years to cover only war debts. The Concurrent 
Memorandum provides that in the first period the benefit 
of any reduction of war debts goes two-thirds to Germany 
and one-third to the war debtor, and in the last period all 
benefit accrues to Germany. If the Allies want to collect 
from Germany only enough to pay their war debts, why 
should they retain a one-third interest in any cancellation, 
or why should this be for a part and not all? It is amusing 
to note the way hoped-for charity from America has been 
used for chips in the international poker game. 

None can avoid the proposition that reparations and war 
debts have a connection. Receipts from Germany give a 
nation funds in addition to what it raises from taxation, 
with which to pay its debts, to the benefit of both debtor 
and creditor. But to step beyond this, and argue that the 
war debtor may force his creditor to release him, and to 
accept a new debtor, is an attempt to make a new contract 
for the creditor against his consent. To take a simple ex- 
ample, I may loan a sum of money to a young man having 
a small salary and an allowance from his father. If the al- 
lowance stops, perhaps my loan is endangered, but if in the 
meantime the young man has materially increased his sal- 
ary my loan is still good. Certainly I would object to being 
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told I must look to the allowance alone for repayment. If 
German reparations fail, a nation could, if it saw fit, re- 
fuse to fulfil its solemn undertaking represented by its debt 
settlement. If it had any other means of payment this re- 
fusal could not be justified by any Young Plan or any Bank 
for International Settlements. It would be simply repudia- 
tion—a privilege accorded alone to sovereignty. 

On the question of transfer there appears little danger 
of difficulty. Our four principal debtors are England, 
France, Belgium, and Italy. According to the London 
“Economist,”” England’s net export of capital since 1922 
is substantially as great as the net export of American capi- 
tal for the same period in spite of the enormous amount of 
foreign loans floated in New York. Cancellation of the 
British war debt to us, so far as exchange is concerned, 
would simply mean that England could export £35,000,- 
000 more capital each year and America £3 5,000,000 less. 
France since 1926 has acquired immense sums of foreign 
exchange. It is normally a capital export country, and once 
the French tax laws are modified we shall see its people 
again investing abroad. Belgium on a smaller basis is simi- 
lar to France. As to these three countries the exchange 
question does not arise, whether Germany pays or not. 
Italy is in a more difficult position. Because exchange might 
be hard to obtain, the Italian settlement was made light, 
and the payments are not very large. 

From the standpoint of the debtor nations, Germany’s 
capacity to pay is important. It has been estimated that, 
giving due force to the deflation of the German mark as a 
species of capital levy, the tax burden upon Germany from 
the war is less than that upon the principal Allied coun- 
tries. Germany, therefore, with due consideration for a 
proper and improving standard of living, and for national 
economic improvement, should be able to collect through 
taxation the full amount of reparations. Where economists 
feel that the difficulty may come is in the fact that so 
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much of Germany’s obligations is to be paid outside the 
country, whereas with the Allies, while the post-war obli- 
gations are heavier, they are principally internal. It js 
argued that the experience of the United States, when it 
was able to meet such a burden with ease during the period 
when we were debtor to the world is not applicable because 
America was a new country with great natural resources, 
while Germany is an old country with few natural re- 
sources. If we confine ourselves in a definition of natural 
resources to the tangible resources of coal, oil, iron, forests, 
and grain, it is perhaps true that Germany is poorly 
equipped to meet the future. If, however, we take a more 
modern definition of natural resources and include the in- 
dustry, education, and intelligence of the German people, 
and their wonderful organizing ability—what we in 
America call management—Germany is most abundantly 
supplied. It is upon new processes, invention, research, and 
the “know how” that Germany may with confidence rest 
its future capacity. The Young committee of the world’s 
ablest experts, after four months’ study, have recently 
found what Germany can pay. The economists seem a bit 
hasty in deciding already that this committee is wrong. 

Where these war debt discussions seem unreal to an un- 
prejudiced observer is in the exaggerated importance given 
to the amounts involved. Look at these obligations, not 
alone, where they seem large, but in relation to world 
transactions, where they are really small. Taking the 1928 
Balance of International Payments of the United States, 
war debt receipts were $210,000,000; immigrants sent 
$2 17,000,000 abroad; American tourists spent $78 2,000,- 
000 abroad; American investments abroad earned $817,- 
000,000; and foreigners bought $1,634,000,000 of 
American securities. The debit and credit items on the bal- 
ance sheet total $21,000,000,000. War debt receipts then 
were just one per cent of this total. One per cent, more or 
less, is not going to destroy the world. 
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If Germany fails, a re-examination of settlements may, 
or may not, be necessary. Until that time comes, if ever, 
there is really nothing to argue about. Largely for this 
reason, the pressure for a cancellation of war debts has less- 
ened with the adoption of the Young Plan. It is being 
better realized that should America to-day cancel the en- 
tire British debt, the British taxpayer would not benefit. 
Under the Balfour Note principle, England in turn must 
reduce its claims against its war debtors, and in the end 
against Germany. So, whatever the problem if Germany 
should fail, as long as it pays, a discussion of burdens upon 
future generations of our Allies is mere idle talk. 

The world is coming back to a sense of reality. Much of 
the mist of sentiment which appeared to control interna- 
tional relationships during and after the war has been dis- 
sipated under more sane and more critical, perhaps even 
more selfish analysis. The conference at the Hague showed 
that England can demand what it feels it is entitled to get, 
and get it. A nation does not lose caste by insisting upon a 
proper recognition of its rights. Reduction of armament 
has no firm base upon sentiment, but it has a firm base 
upon business common sense. Settlements of war debts have 
been negotiated in recognition of the ordinary commercial 
understanding that a loan is to be repaid. The agreements 
are in actual successful operation. They constitute nothing 
abnormally large in modern international payments. The 
debtors are not being asked to do anything impossible, or 
even difficult. There appears to-day no real reason for any 
reconsideration of our American policy on war debts. 
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STAGECOACH WEATHER 
By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
APOLEON’S wits would freeze this 


stagecoach weather, 
Haydn would doubt the blessings of his ears, 
Where sharp as broken platter, edged like shears, 
Roofs of the turnpike village crouch together 


Around the Tongs and Anvil. Surely, surely, 
This blizzard blows since Austerlitz; the ground 
Of iron, sky of steel, await the sound 

Of the great wheels and bridles jingling purely, 


And the long blowing of a horn will shatter 
At last the brittle air, and men be seen 
Cravatted, in great coats of bottle-green, 

Busy through horse-neighs and arrested clatter, 


Handing folk down to parlor and to sherries; 

In muff and bonnet dark delicious girls 
Nid-nodding, frost on lace and ringlet curls, 
Will step down dreamily as frost-nipped cherries, 


And in white kerseymeres and rimy leggings 
Ghostly and long, gallants will stamp the fold 

With “Now for ale, jolly good ale and old,” 

And “Now, mine host, no hugging up thy keggings!” 


But there’s no tear of pity in the blizzard; 

Its hard bright brain has no more knowledge even 
Of these who loved, and warmed its bitter heaven, 
Than of the crones it stabs now in the gizzard. 
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In vain we turn and watch the farm-wall facing, 
Scrolled with fine lettering, Built in Eighteen-five: 
They will not come, although they laughed alive 
Before that stone knew chisel’s or frost’s inlacing. 


No coach will come, though we wait centuries longer; 
Seared in that cynic light of diamond, 

Those dear dead women and their lovers fond 

Are less than dead leaves’ rustle; flakes are stronger. 


The symbol of the hardness unlamenting 
That holds them down despite all orisons 

Is in the brambles of cold phosphor-bronze 
That dig their powerful grapnels unrelenting 


Into earth’s vitals; it is in the shining 

On ice that films the pool’s dead eye and stares, 
Heedless alike if genius dustward fares 

Or only gulls disconsolately whining 


Starve without reason to the brutal Finis. 

Its symbol is the highway flanged and rimmed, 
Fitting remorselessly the shine undimmed 

Of the great edge of sky that spins and whinnies; 


And the sparse dowle of snow too cold for flaking 
Is willy-nilly dust of all our kind 

Blown, O we know not whither, from its grind 
Perpetually making and unmaking.. . . 


How cheat inexorable pain a little? 
However little, let our pity moan 

For these our gallant fathers; love alone 
Avails when sorrow cuts us like a whittle, 
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For sleep shall come, and snow that mesmerizes 
All roughness into smoothness, and confers 
Dulness upon that whining, and soft blurs 

Of velvet on the blade that terrorizes. 


That immortality which life denies them 
So bitterly we will feign in dreams apart; 
Clothed in white peace the highways of the heart 
Shall keep their lantern-shadows, and devise them 


Soft felting for the thudding of their thunder; 
And for those dark nid-nodding poppy faces 
Terrors there shall not be, but starry places, 
Boughs moving to soft music, white with wonder; 


And their horn blowing in sleep’s voluted valleys 
Shall wind them on in dreams where Beauty dwells 
Eternal, past all wakings, far as bells 

That lose themselves beyond the mountain chalets. 
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HENRY ADAMS AND THE NEW 
PHYSICS 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


N America, where so often labels count for more than 

contents, Henry Adams has always been taken by 

many for a brilliant amateur. Had he had no money, 

had he taken a Ph.D. degree, and then struggled along 
on a professorial salary, he would have much more indubi- 
tably ranked as a professional. As it happened, he had, in- 
stead of these handicaps, not only one of the most brilliant 
minds America has produced, but sufficient income to en- 
able him to study as he chose, to do an amazing amount of 
travelling among varied civilizations, and to enjoy mental 
contacts of an extraordinarily stimulating sort. 

An excellent illustration of the attitude I mean may be 
found in the essay on Adams written by Gamaliel Bradford 
in 1920. Bradford’s mind is microscopic in its functioning, 
Adams’s was telescopic, and it is not to be wondered at that 
Bradford was inclined to belittle and rather patronize 
Adams; but in one of his critical remarks he undoubtedly 
voiced a feeling common to many Americans. He admitted 
Adams’s vast research among documents and his “consist- 
ent effort.” “Yet, after all his labor and all his effort,” 
Bradford adds, “I at least cannot escape the impression 
that he was an author ‘for fun.’ ” That, of course, from a 
New Englander, is damning. The pecuniary needs of any 
career being provided for, it may, however, well be asked 
whether the finest work in scholarship, art, and letters has 
not always been done “for fun.” It all depends on how the 
individual defines his fun. But for the Calvinistic moralist 
and the practical man “fun” of any sort is essentially sus- 
pect. They cannot realize that work done for the love of it 
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may be better than work done under compulsion. For them 


duty or the dollar is the motive for serious work. The 
stigma of the dilettante, a lack of high seriousness, seems 
to them to hang about the work of the man who is driven 
by neither of these urges but merely by that of intellectual 
curiosity. In Europe a man’s work is all that counts. In 
America, with its curious moralistic-materialistic form of 
culture, the estimate of the work waits upon, and is influ- 
enced by, all sorts of subtle enquiries into motives, official 
position, labels of all sorts. It is for this reason quite as 
much as from the nature of some of his work that Adams 
in many quarters is still looked upon as having been not 
quite a serious person. 

So vast has our modern accumulation of knowledge be- 
come that any man is an amateur outside of some tiny cor- 
ner. Adams’s work in history, however, unquestionably 
qualifies him as an historian of the first or almost first rank. 
In science he was an amateur, but the quality of his mind 
and the intensity of his interest enabled him to absorb as 
much knowledge as a layman could. On the whole perhaps, 
no other American has been so well fitted as he to make the 
effort to establish scientific law in history, if it be pos- 
sible. I do not wish to make any invidious comparisons, but 
in running over the list of possible aspirants I can think of 
no other American historian or scientist who was or is s0 
well qualified in both fields, fields in which, by necessity, 
a man must be very much of an amateur in one or the other. 

It is the object of this essay to deal mainly with the at- 
tempt of Henry Adams to formulate a theory of history 
rather than with his concrete contributions to the writing 
of it. Yet in view of what follows in this discussion it may 
be well to state briefly what contributions he made to the 
art which he later tried to develop into a science. 

In the first place, he was for seven years Professor of 
History at Harvard, an episode which he himself always 
belittled but which was singularly rich in results for the 
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teaching of history in America. Always disrelishing labels, 


) he might not have cared to have the informal group, which 


he taught to a considerable extent around the fireside of his 
own house, termed a “seminar,” but it is unquestionable 
that he was the first American teacher to introduce that 
method into this country, a method that is now the basis of 
the best of our graduate teaching. Among his pupils were 
J. Laurence Laughlin, Henry Osborn Taylor, and Presi- 


dent Lowell. 


During these years he had little time for writing, but as 
soon as he was relieved from what he found the drudgery 
of this work, he turned to his great “History of the United 
States.” The publication of the nine volumes, covering the 
periods of the presidencies of Jefferson and Madison, were 
preceded by his “Life of Gallatin,” with the three supple- 
mentary volumes of his “Writings,” the “Life of John 
Randolph of Roanoke,” and the editing of the “Docu- 
ments Relating to New England Federalism.” The “Ran- 
dolph” may be dismissed as unimportant, but the “Gal- 
latin” was in every way a first-class piece of work, and has 
remained an authority for over fifty years. Not only that 
but in the balanced restraint shown in writing, at a time 
when the style and manner of Bancroft were still powerful 
influences, it did great service in turning historical writing 
in America into more scientific courses. 

The “History of the United States” was at once, and 
properly, hailed as a masterpiece by those best qualified to 


. judge. In structure and style it cannot rival such classics 


as Macaulay or Gibbon, but a generation after it appeared, 
and with all the research since made, it yet stands unchal- 
lenged as the best and most scholarly history of its period, 
and is likely long to remain so. As Worthington Ford wrote 
at the time of Adams’s death, “it has stood every test and 
remains an example of the best that can be done in the 
writing of American history.” Such writers in the younger 
generation of historians as Professor Morison are still lav- 


" 
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ish in their praise. So far as this work is concerned, no other 
American historian has yet approached Adams in his own 
field; none has excelled him in any other. 

Two later books must also be mentioned. In the “His. 
tory” Adams had stuck closely to documents, and although 
he wrote superlatively well, his method had been that 
which has now become the more or less conventional one 
for the so-called scientific historian. As Adams brooded 
over the problems of history, however, he developed a 
theory that we shall discuss later. In his attempt to bring 
the facts of history under a scientific law, it was necessary 
for him to establish “points of reference” from which to 
estimate the forces with which he became engaged. He 
chose two: the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as the pe- 
riod when man was most conscious of unity, and the twen- 
tieth when unity had given place to multiplicity. His 
“Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres” and his “Education” 
were intended to establish these “points.” In both cases his 
method broke down, as was inevitable. No one, historian or 
layman, now reads these books with any reference to the 
author’s theory of history, but in both cases the books re- 
main great and unique. The former has been described 
aptly as “‘a series of pictures tinged with feeling and glow- 
ing with enthusiasm,” and if the whole of the mediaeval 
story is not to be found in its pages, it nevertheless remains 
the best introduction for anyone who would reach to the 
soul of that period. As a synthesis of the thought and as- 
piration of one period in history, it would be difficult to 
find its equal. It has been of great and continued influence 
in America from the time when, against his wishes al- 
though with his consent, it was given to the public by the 

American Institute of Architects, which also elected 
Adams an honorary member. 

The other volume—the “Education”—is now read as 
an autobiography, and as such it is saz generis in American 
letters. We may admit, as Brooks Adams did in his com- 
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ment, that the irony is rather overdone, and most readers 
will end the volume before the final chapters on the theory 
of history, though William A. Dunning found in them the 
most substantial manifestation of Adams’s genius. It may 
be recalled, moreover, that Adams never intended the book 
for publication and that it appeared without corrections 
after his death. No other autobiography by an American 
affords such a rich variety of starting points for deep reflec- 
tion, and its influence, already great, is likely to grow. 
From this very brief survey of Adams’s substantial accom- 
plishment, we may pass to consider his effort to bring 
history into line with the scientific thought of his own day. 
It is, of course, impossible to treat scientifically idio- 
syncratic and unique facts. As Henri Poincaré expressed it, 
science can deal only with such facts as recur, or, in Ed- 
dington’s words, science has to select from the whole do- 
main of experience that portion only which is capable of 
metrical representation. By such selection and by study of 
the facts in such carefully selected fields, scientists have 
been able to establish certain “streaks of order” in the 
chaos, as Ritchie says, and to establish certain “laws.” That 
the entire cosmos should be orderly and thus eventually 
possible of reduction to laws is a matter of inference only, 
scarcely, indeed, more than a pious hope. Particularly in 
the last half century, however, the astonishing success of 
applying the scientific method to selected facts in carefully 
chosen fields has so affected our instinctive attitude towards 
epistemology as to make any knowledge of a sort other 
than scientific appear as inferior if not invalid. The sci- 
entists, so to say, quickly became the aristocrats in the king- 
dom of the mind, and whosoever would rise to eminence 
felt a compelling urge to join their ranks. It may well 
prove to be the case, as Eddington has recently suggested, 
that the cleavage between scientific and non-scientific 
knowledge is not between concrete and transcendental but 
merely between metrical and non-metrical; but the urge, 
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in our present intellectual climate, is no less compelling to 
extend as widely as possible the sphere of the metrical, and 
to accord to the resulting “scientific” knowledge a superior 
sort of validity, and to its practitioners a superior sort of 
authority. 

History, understood as the sum total of all the acts and 
thoughts of individuals of the human species, is obviously 
a part of the cosmos, and the effort is by no means new to 
try to bring some sort of order into the infinite detail of 
even our recorded data. We need not here discuss the Greek 
theory of historical cycles, the extraordinarily modern 
ideas of Lucretius, nor the more recent efforts made from 
Montesquieu to Comte. The latest attempt I have seen was 
that of Professor Cheyney in his presidential address be- 
fore the American Historical Association in 1923 in 
which, with great modesty and emphasizing the tentative 
nature of his guesses, he tried to establish six “laws in his- 
tory.” Although the urge to establish “laws” is distinctly 
scientific, how far historical material is as yet from being 
susceptible to scientific treatment is clearly shown in Chey- 
ney’s sixth law, which he calls the law of moral progress. 
Such a law is obviously based on values, and values have 
no place in science. Yet values undeniably have their place 
in history. 

The various schools of determinists, geographic and 
climatic from Buckle to Miss Semple, or economic like 
Professor Seligman, while usefully pointing to influences 
that must be taken into account, cannot be considered to 
have established “laws in history” in the genuine scientific 
sense. So far, indeed, as I am aware, only one man has ever 
attempted to subsume the multitudinous data of human 
history under a strictly scientific law, and that man was 
Henry Adams. It is true that we hear a constant babble 
about scientific history and scientific historians, but in my 
opinion this is misleading nomenclature. The modern ef- 
fort to record facts truly without bias or prejudice, is 
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' merely a step towards intellectual integrity. In time such 
effort may provide the raw materials for science, but it is 


not yet science, the very essence of which is predictable re- 
sults based on law. Adams is, I believe, the only man who 
ever attempted to formulate a law in history that should 
be sufficiently scientific as to permit of its use in predicting 
the future, and so to use it. It is still impossible to know 
whether history can ever be a science, that is, whether its 
data are rhythmical or non-rhythmical, whether it will 
prove to be one of the “streaks of order” in the cosmos or 
whether it will not, but if it ever does prove so, Henry 
Adams must be accorded the first place in its establishment. 
It is this that gives unique interest to his, in my opinion, 
unsuccessful attempt. 

The form which that attempt took was predetermined 
by the period in which it was made, and its expression 
would have been different twenty years earlier or ten years 
later. Adams wrote in 1894 that “any science of history 
must be absolute, like other sciences, and must fix with 
mathematical certainty the path which human society has 
got to follow.” In 1900 he wrote his essay on “The Rule 
of Phase Applied to History,” not published until after his 
death, in which he tried to establish history on a mathe- 
matical basis. 

Adams’s initiation into science had taken place by means 
of biology and geology, and I think that the two men who 
had the most influence upon his thought throughout his 
life were Darwin and Lyell. Just in the period, however, 
when he was occupied in trying to link the data of history 
with the growing body of scientific knowledge, the other 
sciences were gradually being overshadowed by physics, 
which threatened, like Aaron’s rod, to eat up all the others. 
The same trend of mind that made scientific knowledge 
appear to be, not merely, perhaps, more useful but more 
valid than non-scientific, made it also appear that in 
physics we could at last track the secret of the cosmos to 
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its inmost chambers. In its atomic structure, based on 
mathematical laws, we seemed at last to have struck rock 
bottom, and in the prevailing view that the whole universe 
was mechanistic, the vision opened of the possibility of re- 
ducing the whole of its multitudinous phenomena, human 
and other, to formulae concerning atoms. The problem, of 
course, was of enormous complexity, but its insolubility 
would be based on its complexity only and not on its essen- 
tial nature. In the twenty years during which Adams was 
working, the whole of the Newtonian physics and its con- 
cepts, were still intact. Just at the very end, indeed, the 
atom yielded to the electron but without, as yet, disturbing 
the general mechanistic basis of the cosmos. The entire 
universe was atomic in structure, and atoms were still, for 
all practical purposes, tiny billiard balls whose actions and 
reactions could be predicted with mathematical certainty. 
Larger and larger fields of phenomena were being subdued 
to this conception. The inference was almost irresistible 
that it was only a question of time when the whole would 
thus be subdued, including the realm of mind. If, there- 
fore, history were to be made scientific, and if the whole of 
science were to become physics—a mere expression of 
mechanistic relations in mathematical terms—it was obvi- 
ous that the data of history must be submitted to some such 
expression. 

The Adams mind, ever since its change of phase with 
the first John in the eighteenth century, has been charac- 
terized by a desire to arrange phenomena under law, to 
transform its outlook upon the spiritual, political, or natu- 
ral worlds from multiplicity to unity. The Adamses have 
been daring creators of hypotheses rather than laboratory 
plodders. It was inevitable, given Henry’s intellectual in- 
heritance and the scientific climate of his day, that his ef- 
fort to make history scientific should take the form of a 
sweeping mathematical formula utilizing the current con- 
cepts of physics. 
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We may observe three stages in his progress. First comes 
the belief that history must be treated as a physical science, 


and a good deal of toying with vague thoughts of the 
| Pteraspis and Terebratula. Then his mind becomes colored 
_ by physics and mathematics, and he tries to apply to history 


the first and second laws of thermodynamics. We need not 
concern ourselves here with this second stage, which was 
given full expression in “A Letter to American Teachers 
of History,” although we shall refer to one or two points 
later. The only one to be noted at once is that in dealing 
with these laws of the conservation of energy and of en- 
tropy, or the degradation of energy, Adams assumed that 
“social energy” (the whole, apparently, of human func- 
tioning) was subject to the same laws, that is, was of the 
same type as physical energy. William James strenuously 
objected to this identification. As he wrote to Henry, “you 
can’t impress God in that way.” Much might be said as to 
the present status of these two laws, but they are not of 
prime importance in Adams’s theory. Granted the truth of 
the law of entropy, the beginning of the universe is utterly 
inconceivable (as it is anyway), but even so the effect upon 
making history a science is negligible. The main point is 
whether “social energy” can be identified with physical 
energy as Adams identified it. 

About 1900, apparently, Adams ran across Willard 
Gibbs’s work on the “Equilibrium of Heterogeneous Sub- 
stances,” including the essay on “phases” of matter, and 
this gave a new direction to his thought. Adams’s own es- 
say, “The Rule of Phase Applied to History,” was the re- 
sult. In this he took as his starting point the assumption 
that “Thought is a historical substance,” and argued that 
“the future of Thought, and therefore of History, lies in 
the hands of the physicists,” and that history must be re- 
duced to “the world of mathematical physics.” 

So far, Adams had been indulging in generalities. He 
had simply given a characteristic expression to the prevail- 
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ing belief that somehow the world of mind would sooner 
or later have to fall under the legislation of the world of 
atoms, and he had played with some of the implications of 
such a theory. Now he was to make a genuine effort to ex. 
tend the laws of physical to the realm of “social” energy, 
If the effort appears fantastic, it is only fair to say that he 
himself was, of course, aware of that aspect of his essay. 
Carrying forward his list of phases beyond solid, fluid, 
and vapor, he postulated those of electricity, ether, space, 
and pure thought, assuming that “every equilibrium, of 
phase, begins and ends with what is called a critical point,” 
and that the passage from one to another can be expressed 
by a mathematical formula. In physics he found the three 
variables in change of phase to be pressure, temperature, 
and volume. For his purpose he changed pressure into “at- 
traction,” temperature into “acceleration,” and retained 
volume, though what he meant by the last is uncertain. In 
history he found that an attractive force, like gravitation, 
drew trickling rivulets of energy into new phases by an ex- 
ternal influence which tended to concentrate and accelerate 
their motion by a law with which their supposed wishes or 
appetites had no conscious relation, and that “if the cur- 
rent of Thought has shown obedience to the law of gravi- 
tation it is material, and its phases should be easily calcu- 
lated.” As the nearest analogy to mind he took the comet, 
arguing that “af not a Thought, the comet is a sort of 
brother of Thought, an early condensation of the ether it- 
self, as the human mind may be another, traversing the 
infinite without origin or end, and attracted by a sudden 
object of curiosity that lies by chance near its path. If such 
elements are subject to the so-called law of gravitation, no 
good reason can exist for denying gravitation to the mind.” 
What he intended to mean by “attraction” appears to be 
indicated on the very last page he wrote on the subject 
when he speaks of “the attractions of occult power. If 
values can be given to these attractions, a physical theory 
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Sooner J of history is a mere matter of physical formula, no more 
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- complicated than the formulas of Willard Gibbs or Clerk 
Maxwell.” 


He himself experimented with the simple and far- 


_ reaching one of the law of squares. In his opinion, history 


had already experienced three phases, corresponding to 
solid, liquid, and gaseous, the phase of instinct, that of reli- 
gion, and the present mechanical one. In order to get some 
starting point, it was essential, as we have noted above, for 
him to locate one of the “critical points” that marked a 
change of phase. This he finally located in 1600, the 
change from the religious to the mechanical. He suggests 
as the end of the mechanical phase the year 1900, with the 
discovery of radium. Working by his law of squares, back- 
ward, he found that the second, or religious phase, of man 
would have an indicated length of 90,000 years, and the 
first, or instinctive, phase an incalculably long span. Work- 
ing onwards from the mechanical phase, the same law 
would give us a period of about seventeen years, until 1917, 
for a fourth phase, which he calls the electric, and about 
four years for the next phase, which he calls the ethereal, 
which would “bring Thought to the limit of its possibili- 
ties about 1921.” Selecting some year later than 1900 for 
the end of the mechanical phase would slightly prolong 
the later phases. “Thought in terms of ether,” he adds, 
“means only Thought in terms of itself, in other words, 
pure Mathematics and Metaphysics, a stage often reached 
by individuals. At the utmost it could mean only the subsid- 
ence of the current into an ocean of potential Thought, 
or mere consciousness, which is also possible, like static 
electricity.” 

Before analyzing Adams’s effort further, we may apply 
the pragmatic test. The result is extraordinarily interesting, 
although it does not alter my belief in the impossibility of 
Adams’s historical physics. It must be recalled that he was 
writing in 1909 and that the future was then a sealed book. 
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His first prediction arrived at by mathematics applied to 
the historical process was that thought would enter upon a 
new phase about 1917. As a matter of fact, this was pre- 
cisely what happened. In 1911 Rutherford brought about 
what Eddington calls “the greatest change in our idea of 
matter since the days of Democritus.” In 1913 Bohr 
elaborated the quantum theory of atomic structure, and 
two years later Einstein extended his doctrine of rela- 
tivity. The supremacy of Euclidean geometry, Newtonian 
physics, and a mechanistic interpretation of the cosmos 
crumbled. As far as we can judge, still so close to the event, 
a change of “phase” in Adams’s sense, comparable only to 
those at preceding “critical points,” had occurred. 

His second prediction seemed more incredible of fulfil- 
ment. To have said in 1909 that less than half a generation 
would “bring Thought to the limit of its possibilities” and 
to attempt to prove it by mathematics, was assuredly to 
sacrifice one’s reputation tc the gods of common sense, and 
yet this prediction also has been fulfilled in a way that no 
scientist could have dreamed possible when Adams wrote. 
In 1925 came Heisenberg’s new quantum theory and in 
1927 his principle of indeterminacy. The law of cause and 
effect simply evaporated before a world of dumfounded 
scientists. As Professor Bridgman of Harvard has recently 
confessed, the physicist now finds himself in a world from 
which the bottom has dropped out. Nor, as Eddington has 
pointed out, is the new difficulty merely a dialectical one. It 
lies in the very nature of human knowledge itself as re- 
vealed by the new atomic discoveries. At the very height of 
its achievement and intellectual pride, science has been 
brought up against the limit of knowledge. “We have 
reached the point,” says Bridgman, “where knowledge 
must stop because of the nature of knowledge itself: be- 
yond this point meaning ceases. . . . No refinement of 
measurement will avail to carry him [the physicist] be- 
yond the portals of this shadowy domain which he cannot 
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| even mention without logical inconsistency. . . . As we 


enetrate ever deeper, the very law of cause and effect, 


| which we had thought to be a formula to which we could 


force God himself to subscribe, ceases to have meaning. 


_ The world is not intrinsically reasonable or understandable; 


it acquires these properties in ever-increasing degree as we 
ascend from the realm of the very little to the realm of 
everyday things; here we may eventually hope for an un- 
derstanding sufficiently good for all practical purposes, but 
no more.”’ Perhaps no one would have been more stunned 
than Adams himself at this extraordinary success of the 
application of his formula. Obviously, however, this test 
bears no resemblance to the three astronomical tests of 
Einstein’s doctrine of relativity. It proves the correctness 
of neither Adams’s formula nor his method. Indeed, the 
very advance in physics which has brought about the ful- 
filment of his prediction in one direction at least, has also 
done much to invalidate his method of thought. 

It would be an easy task to pick to pieces one by one 
Adams’s concepts in the light of the new physics. ‘Take one 
of his fundamental ideas, gravitation. So long as it was 
conceived of as a pull or a force or an attraction it was 
much easier to play with such transpositions as Adams 
made, and to consider the “attraction” of the earth for an 
apple and the “attraction” of occult power for mind as 
obeying similar laws, but when gravitation becomes a func- 
tion of curved space, the situation becomes different even 
for the most easily satisfied mind. But this line of criticism 
is hardly worth while. I think that Adams is entitled to 
very high credit for making the attempt, by means which 
he himself knew were rather absurd in detail, to bring his- 
tory within the genuinely scientific field, that is, of pre- 
dictability, and to do so in the line of the promised advance 
in science, that is, along physical and mathematical lines. I 
believe, however, that his method was entirely wrong, al- 
though in a way it was the method that has been used by 
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such scientists as Faraday and Maxwell. In other words, he 
tried to build up, in a field beyond previous experiment, 
structure which had been found to work in other fields of 
tested experience. 

Always questionable, the validity of that method is now 
more open to criticism than ever in the light of recent de- 
velopments. As is shown clearly by Bridgman in “The 
Logic of Modern Physics” and by others elsewhere, we 
have got to have a thorough overhauling of our concepts, 
whether or not they are finally to be defined, as Bridgman 
wishes, in their operational significance. What we have 
distinctly learned is that not only are the concepts, such as 
time, space, mass, and others, in a state of flux as to their 
meanings at present, but their meanings are not universal. 
Sidereal “length” is different from terrestrial “length” or 
atomic “length,” and, more especially by penetrating into 
the realm of the infinitely little, we have found that such 
concepts as cause and effect lose all meaning. Adams as- 
sumed that concepts and laws were necessarily valid 
throughout the whole realm of reality, and that mind, al- 
though three phases more subtle than electricity, would be 
found to conform with the same laws as controlled the low- 
est physical phase of “solids.” If, however, our “laws of 
nature” and such fundamental concepts as cause and ef- 
fect, even human reason itself, break down before we have 
got beyond his ¢/ird “phase,” how are we even to think by 
the time we are dealing with his seventh? Is it not evident, 
if our reason irretrievably breaks down, as the physicists 
now tell us it does, in dealing with the atom of matter, that 
if mind is of more subtle essence than matter its nature 
must be forever hid from us by the essential nature of 
knowledge, that is, of the mind itself? It would seem at 
last to be clear that “mind” has got to be “materialized” at 
some grosser stage than the electron or remain forever un- 
| knowable “scientifically.” 


On the other hand, the problem of mind is becoming 
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more insistent than ever, even from the standpoint of the 


scientist himself. Whatever scientist one reads now, above 
the level of the mere laboratory experimentalists and ob- 
servers, Who are mostly twenty years behind present 
thought, one is continually reminded of the subjectivity of 
the whole scientific structure. In this respect, men so dif- 
ferent in many ways as Bridgman, Eddington, Whitehead, 
and others would seem substantially to agree. One does not 
have to be a mystic to ponder what the rdle of mind may 
prove to be at the last. With the physical universe dissolv- 
ing into “point readings,” mathematical formulae, or a 
selection from “the patterns that weave themselves” in our 
minds, we are evidently getting a long way off from being 
able to assume with Adams that we may treat mind like a 
physical stream or a comet’s tail. 

We cannot, indeed, say that mind is not subject to the 
same “laws” as matter for we know no more of mind than 
did our first ancestor on passing out of the phase of in- 
stinct. Moreover, in attempting to subsume both aspects of 
reality, matter and mind, under the same “laws,” it is 
somewhat disconcerting that we have now come to recog- 
nize that the “laws of nature” are not modes of behavior 
imposed on nature but merely modes in which the recogni- 
tion that something outside (possibly) of us is doing some- 
thing comes home to us. The “physical” world, rang- 
ing from the stars to the atoms, “obeys” those laws, that 
is, the phenomena arrange themselves in uniform patterns 
in our minds. Those in the sub-atomic world do not. Is 
there any reason to believe now that those of the mental 
world will? 

There would seem to be no answer to this except experi- 
ence. Certainly there is nothing to lead us to believe now 
that the application of concepts applicable to the super- 
atomic world would necessarily or even likely work, as 
Adams tried to make them. Leaving out the biologists from 
this discussion, though their contribution would be an in- 
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teresting one, and keeping to the physicists, the tendency 
is now away from simplification. Bridgman, for example, 
considers it evident that the laws of nature cannot be re. 
duced to those of mechanics or even electricity. Among 
some, indeed, there is a growing tendency to admit mind or 
even to find “mind” and “matter” two aspects of some 
underlying reality. Having been, so to speak, slapped in 
the face and told to go home while we were looking at the 
electron, it may be that we shall never penetrate the mys- 
tery further, and can only speculate mystically about it. In 
doing that we might conceive that both “mind” and “mat- 
ter” in truth did obey the same “laws,” that is, that their 
modes of behavior would weave the same patterns in a 
super-mind capable of observing and reacting to the be- 
havior of each in the same way. If the human mind can 
weave similar patterns for reality in the scale between the 
sidereal universe and the electron, stopping there, it is con- 
ceivable that a greater mind, God, or what you will, might 
be able to do the same thing for a wider scale, embracing 
our knowable range, the sub-atomic and the mental, 
bringing them all into harmony in his own mind. It might 
even be that some of our logical difficulties with the first 
and second laws of thermodynamics might thus be resolved. 
It might prove that the amount of energy remained con- 
stant and that the constant degradation of energy which 
we postulate in the physical universe was being balanced by 
an increase of energy in the mental or spiritual, a process 
unobservable to science but clearly so to a mind watching 
both aspects of reality. The difficulty, but necessity, of 
postulating a universe starting with a maximum of energy 
and slowly running down, as the law of entropy requires, 
might be resolved by some vast systole and diastole of en- 
ergy tensity in what are to us the two aspects of reality— 
mind and nature. All such speculations, however, are obvi- 
ously beyond science. 
Was Henry Adams then pursuing an ignis fatuus? Was 
he wholly on a wrong tack in his effort to make science of 
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' history? I do not think so, but think that he merely made a 


mistake in trying to erect a sweeping hypothesis with too 
little data and to transfer to one field of experience the 
laws and concepts applicable only to another. ‘The “opera- 
tions,” in the scientific sense, employed in studying the 


' stream of history are entirely different from those em- 


ployed in studying a stream of water, and Adams ignored 
“the principle that in changing the operations we have 
really changed the concept, and that to use the same name 
for these different concepts over the entire range is dic- 
tated only by considerations of convenience, which may 
sometimes prove to have been purchased at too high a price 
in terms of unambiguity.” 

On the other hand, I think he rendered a service in 
brushing aside the prevailing conception of history as “sci- 
entific” when all that was implied was a painstaking, un- 
biassed investigation, with much critical apparatus, of some 
particular eddy in the historical stream. The facts of his- 
tory are susceptible of scientific treatment or they are not; 
that is, they recur or they do not, they are rhythmical or 
they are not. If mot, then history is not and never can be a 
science. If they are susceptible of scientific treatment then 
it will be possible to establish laws based on recurrence, 
laws yielding predictability of results. Until some such 
laws have been discovered, I personally believe that it is 
sheer snobbery to speak of history as a science, a pretense 
springing from the desire of the practitioners to rank 
themselves among the popular aristocrats in the kingdom 
of knowledge. Adams at least had the courage to try for 
something better, and he followed the path along the only 
way in which history can become scientific, however easy 
it may be to criticise the structure he raised. 

It is rather beyond the scope of this article to speak of 
possible methods by which more successful efforts might 
be made to reach the goal, but perhaps a few words may be 
added. I wish to avoid the pitfall of transfer of concepts, 
but it is not without its suggestiveness that although cause 
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and effect and determinism have completely crumbled jp 
the world of the electrons, we still find that laws may be 
predicated of larger-scale phenomena, whether those laws 
may eventually be found to have only statistical or other 
validity. Whether, therefore, we allow free will to the in- 
dividual or not, it may prove possible to discover “laws” 
governing the phenomena of history within a certain scale 
of size. It is probable, apart from their present very uncer- 
tain meanings in the field of physics, that the concepts used 
in that field, such as mass, energy, and so on will lead only 
to confusion if applied to the field of historical experience 
and experiment. As a new field of knowledge it will prob- 
ably require the use of new concepts. 

The new physics at least teaches us that we need not be 
worried by the erratic and unpredictable behavior of indi- 
viduals. They are no more unpredictable than the electron 
has now been found to be. The thing to do is to keep away 
from the individual and to confine ourselves to larger-scale 
entities and phenomena. (I am speaking now not of narra- 
tive history, which must always be written, but of history 
as a science.) Whether or not history may be rhythmical, 
certain phenomena on a large scale do recur, although they 
have never been studied scientifically. We may cite at hap- 
hazard two; revolutions and blossoming times for art or 
intellect. If we took, say, twenty-five instances of such 
phenomena from the history of all nations, Oriental or 
Western, isolating them and studying them not as the 
stories of individual men but as large-scale phenomena, 
their own characteristics, growth, and decline, and the 
conditions surrounding each, is it not possible that some 
form of really scientific knowledge about them might 
emerge? Is there any reason why the appearance and dis- 
appearance of either of these two phenomena should not 
be studied with the same impersonality as, say, sun spots! 
It is possible, for all we know, that the individuals who 
slowly build up a coral island may be moved and moti- 
vated by all sorts of emotions which we ignore completely 
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in studying them, but what would the situation of a sci- 
entist be, who wanted to study coral islands, if all he had 
was thousands of volumes dealing with the individual lives, 
the hopes and fears, the loves and hates, of insect A and B 
and C and so on by tens of thousands? 

Adams was wholly right when, as a preliminary to es- 
tablishing laws in history, he completely depersonalized it. 
We must cease dealing with the individual as a unique per- 
sonality. We must deal only with historical phenomena 
which fall within the range of rhythmical recurrence and 
predictability. We must keep above the electron. If we 
choose phenomena of the scale of revolutions, let us dis- 
card all reference to picturesque personalities. Instead of 
writing in terms of Lafayette, Mirabeau, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, Napoleon, let us try what the result would be of 
treating such individuals as functions of the revolutionary 
process and give them symbols. In many revolutions that 
come readily to mind, we can already trace the regularity 
of the process and the emergence at similar periods of A, 
A’, A’, A’, or X, Y, or Z, however we may choose to desig- 
nate them. In this way we could reach a sort of anatomy 
of revolutions and avoid entangling our minds with per- 
sonalities. This, of course, would be entirely different from 
history as it has always been written, and personally, be- 
cause I do not believe in running off with other people’s 
clothes, I should prefer to leave the term history to what is 
now so designated and coin a new word for history as a sci- 
ence, if there is to be any such thing. Very likely there is 
not, but if there is it must surely be as depersonalized as 
physics or chemistry or biology. We may speak of an atom 
of oxygen or an atom of hydrogen, but if we began to give 
the individual oxygen atoms pet names and talked about 
Jack Oxygen and Jill Oxygen we would not get far in es- 
tablishing general laws for oxygen atoms. In the same way, 
in studying, say, revolutions as recurring, and thus predict- 
able, scientific phenomena we must work comparatively 
through all revolutions and find the elements, the A (Lafa- 
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yette) at the beginning and the A* (Napoleon) at the end 
of the movements. There are great and obvious difficulties 
in the way of building up a mass of such studies, but until 
we can deal with A and A’ as with oxygen and hydrogen 
atoms instead of with the individuals Lafayette and Na- 
poleon, I see no hope of “scientific” history. 

On wholly inadequate data an Adams may endeavor to 
establish laws of mathematical precision or a Spengler may 
try to establish them biologically, but as written now, his- 
tory, in which the large-scale phenomena alone offer any 
hope of establishing laws, so heaps and covers these over 
with a mass of irrelevant personalities as to make it practi- 
cally impossible for anyone to study these phenomena and 
isolate them. 

In short, the development of physics since Henry Adams 
made the only effort to establish a scientific law for history 
that has ever been made would thus seem to point clearly 
to the direction in which historians should go, if their work 
is to be brought within the field of “science.” In the first 
place, we have been shown that irresponsibility, indeter- 
minism, or what you will, in small-scale phenomena is not 
inimical to establishing laws for large-scale phenomena; 
secondly, that phenomena must lie within a certain scale to 
be attuned to human reason, and that it is necessary to find 
that scale; and thirdly, that concepts cannot be applied at 
random but must be based on operations, and not carried 
over from one sphere to another. Whether on this basis 
history may ever become scientific certainly remains to be 
proved. Others, under the name of laws, have pointed out 
influences. Others, again, under the same name, have 
pointed to what may or may not be tendencies. Adams 
alone made the courageous effort to establish a scientific 
law with the validity of a fairly accurate predictableness. 
He was neither a Copernicus, a Galileo, nor a Newton, but 

until historians realize that mere accurate scholarship is 
not science, he is likely to stand alone as the sole pioneer 
of “scientific history.” 
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ORPHEUS IN ZION 
AN IDYL OF CHAUTAUQUA 


By LUCIEN PRICE 


HE upper half of grandmother Underwood’s 
black-walnut secretary was a bookcase. On its mid- 

dle shelf, between her Plato and her Milton, stood 

a row of volumes bound in green buckram, their 

backs stamped in gilt with the emblem of an antique Ro- 
man lamp. These as a child I viewed with awe, for they 
were grandmother’s college course. A country doctor’s 
wife, married at sixteen, she had borne and reared a nu- 
merous brood, dwelling in a large white house (rather a 
grand one for those days) at a village cross-roads. It was a 
house of mercy and of learning. The table talk was of epi- 
demics and fractures, of politics, history, literature, and 
science. Of course it was also of crops, hatchings, and prize 
jerseys. Like each of her dozen other descendants I was 
pleased to consider grandmother Underwood my own espe- 
cial crony. Brisk and bright, brown-eyed and black-haired, 
small, spry, exquisitely made, an indefatigable reader and 
an invincible wit, this interesting person (her weekly news- 
letters I read in the Verona “Republican” ) would take one 
for long drives through gleaming summer countrysides of 
grain-gold and forest-green in the blue-lined phaéton be- 
hind a sorrel roadster whilst she talked of great books, or, 
by some magic of the heart, emboldened a lad of ten to 
turn out the contents of his soul for her loving inspection. 
Her college was in a grove beside a lake with a for- 
gettable name somewhere hundreds of miles away. She was 
graduated from it at the age of sixty-one, making pilgrim- 
age to that grove, passing through a Golden Gate and up a 
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flight of steps to a Greek temple. Her diploma she prized 
less for itself than for the study it cost, for she believed 
that what one studies is less important than that one keep 
studying. 

So grandmother’s books were my first acquaintance with 
that college by the lake—with the college, it is true, but 
not with the lake, for at the age of four I was taken there 
in person, though all I remember of it is the smell of the 
Indian sweetgrass baskets for sale in a booth, and the 
screams of a fat woman in Oriental costume sprawled on 
the platform of the amphitheatre enacting some Biblical 
tragedy. 

All through boyhood the name of that lakeside institu- 
tion was a household word. One’s girl friends went thither 
summers to play Mozart’s sonatas for Mr. W. H. Sher- 
wood and came home playing Rhapsodies of Brahms. 
One’s boy friends went there to wait on table and cram for 
college entrance examinations or else to find out whether 
a taste for sketching was a talent for drawing. One of these 
last in due season was I, but somebody practising a piano- 
forte transcription of Schumann’s “Widmung” on the 
other side of a matchboard partition so distracted my atten- 
tion from the plaster head of Michelangelo’s Giuliano as 
to make charcoal seem a poor second-best to music. The 
waiting on table, however, was solid education. We waiters 
were five: three whites (two girl school-teachers) and two 
negro boys, students from Tuskegee. In that kitchen of 
the Colonnade Cottage there was no race problem. The 
blacks, besides being gentlemen, were better waiters than 
we whites. They did not, for example, spill soup down the 

back of the author of “Robert’s Rules of Order,” whereas 
I, a white, did. If they were so considerate as to overlook 
my fumble of the forward pass, it seemed only good breed- 
ing to forget about their color. 

At the period when one must earn money towards col- 
lege expenses it befell by a series of uncannily fortunate 
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coincidences (for which I have not failed time and again 
at the Panathenaea to offer up jars of honey and wine along 
with a ram and two young bullocks to Pallas Athene) that 
| found myself secretary to one of the directors of the said 
institution. Its general offices were in the grove by the lake. 
The month was May, the landscapes Chaucerian, the air 
like champagne, the associates agreeable, the work hard, 
the pace swift, and the going strong. In July and August 
this woodland village swelled to a city of many thousands. 
Come September, its human freshet dwindled almost over 
night back to the trickling rill of its permanent three hun- 
dred residents. Autumn kindled its altar fires of scarlet and 
gold. “Chill blew the wind, the pleasance walks were 
drear.” The funeral pyres of October burned down to the 
smouldering ashes of November. The lake froze, the 
steamboats ceased running, and December spun its white 
shroud, robing earth for the requiem mass of the year. 
Three miles from the nearest station of a branch-line 
railway (no interurban trolley) the mail came once a day, 
by horse-drawn stagecoach; on wheels, mud permitting; 
on runners, drifts permitting; in seasons of blizzard, not at 
all. Smothered in snow the village curled up for its winter 
bear-sleep. Living quarters were stove-heated summer cot- 
tages in which shoe leather placed by bedside overnight 
froze stiff. You floundered to and from work on snowshoes. 
Lonely, wild, remote, it was like living in the pages of 
some unwritten romance. This romance could of a sudden 
turn ghastly. My landlord, a quiet, friendly little man, be- 
ing accused of having robbed his business partner, took a 
clothes line and hanged himself in his stable. . . . Yet 
even in a wilderness (if Marcus Aurelius will suffer the 
paraphrase) life may be lived well: from 8 a.M. to 5 P.M., 
work, and plenty of it; then snowshoes, skis, skates, bob- 
sleds, books, and music. “Who prop, thou ask’st, in these 
bad days, my mind?” George Eliot and Thomas Carlyle, 
Beethoven and Wagner—these engrandeured by the so- 
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lemnity of wintry solitudes: hills and woods that were as 
sanctuaries of snowy marble where tempest was organist 
and choirmaster. It was likewise edifying to observe the 
intimate workings of an institution avowedly religious, in- 
cidentally educational, forced to do business with a wicked 
world. My immediate superior, out of some obscure senti- 
ment of concession to his clerical clientele, cultivated those 
fire-escapes known as mutton-chop whiskers the while he 
perfected himself as a gum-shoe artist, wearing his rubbers 
in the office the better to sneak upstairs and catch anybody 
idling. Obliged to conduct voluminous correspondence 
with country parsons, he addressed them as “Dear 
Brother,” and signed himself, “Your Bro. in Christ.” Is it 
so astonishing that among the office force he should have 
been known as “Dear Bro. in Christ”? His colleagues, | 
hasten to say, were men of a high type. Yet that winter’s 
experience impelled me to formulate the aphorism: When 
business and religion keep house together, business wears 
the breeches. 

At this point be it understood that if these details seem 
personal they are particularized only to etch-in the fore- 
ground and establish the fact, needful in the background 
discussion to follow, that I entered this institution at the 
age of four, and, as the saying is, worked up; that the 
ideas out of which it was begotten, the two historic and 
competing cultures which met and mingled in it, became 
a part of my very bone and gristle. This experiment in the 
democratization of learning which they sired was and is 
one of the major expressions of our society, and presently, 
when I venture certain generalizations from their inter- 
play in that lakeside grove, I wish it to be clear that these 
are not the snap judgments of a casual visitor. 

Two years after that winter sojourn I returned as cub 
reporter of the little daily newspaper which is published 
on the grounds during the summer season. And now the 
fun began. The persons of the staff were four, three boys 
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and a girl; their colleges being Cornell and Harvard, be- 
tween which, at that moment in the fluctuations of inter- 
collegiate diplomacy, existed an entente cordial cemented 
by a common detestation of Yale and Princeton. As under- 
graduates we were feeling our intellectual oats. The view 
was that this institution existed expressly for our amuse- 
ment; that we were being paid to enjoy it; that it was a 
shame to take their money, but it would come in handily 
for next year’s term bills. 

The newspaper office was a monastic cubiculum walled 
with beaver board. Around its cornice was pasted a frieze 
of abusive letters indited by irate subscribers. Their au- 
thors, bouncing in on errands of grievance, would spy their 
own scalps hanging in the wigwam, and bounce out again, 
more aggrieved. The office discipline was hilarious confra- 
ternity. The wastebasket was a direction. The hours were 
twenty-four; the atmosphere hectic. At press time, Raw- 
son, the editor-in-chief, a lank, raw-boned youth (now an 
ornament to the New York bar and bench) would glance 
up and drawl, “I have good hopes of getting out a paper 
to-morrow.” 

It was life on a hair-trigger, touch-and-go. The copy 
boy was stationed out in St. Paul’s grove with instructions, 
if he saw certain notables heading for the office, to give the 
alarm. As the plaintiff bounded in the front door, the 
reportorial defendant would bound out of the back door 
and sprint for the lake front. Our time to the lake front 
was four minutes flat: we could lower the record if pushed. 

Here let us begin to discriminate. Intellectually the level 
of the place was high, the tone sincere and dignified. Its 
summer school, a transplantation from college faculties, 
could welcome comparison with any first-rate university. 
Our newspaper reporting had mainly to do with the popu- 
lar lectures and entertainments. Being curious to see how 
these would sound now, I exhumed those two months’ issues 
from their long oblivion in a Middle Western garret and 
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went through the complete file. Dr. G. Stanley Hall on 
psychology; Miss Jane Addams on Tolstoi; Professor Bliss 
Perry on prose fiction; a crusading clergyman from the 
slums of London pouring into these complacent middle- 
class sectarians the hot-shot of “Christian socialism”, 
President Roosevelt, deep-chested, iron-jawed, bullet- 
headed, in the full flush of his robustious strenuosity, de- 
livering from this popular platform authoritative pro- 
nouncement ot his policies, domestic and foreign: on the 
concert stage, recitals, song cycles, and oratorios, this fare 
seasoned with operettas of Gilbert and Sullivan, and occa- 
sionally—through a breach in the evangelical phalanx— 
an out-and-out stage play! (And maybe the Methodists 
and Baptists weren’t there an hour beforehand for front 
seats.) Chaff though we might, there was something in all 
this which won even from us young rapscallions an instinc- 
tive and hearty respect, and that something was, I think, 
the part in it which derived from Hellas. All day, from 
8 A.M until 10 P.M., were lectures, conferences, classes, a 
rich diet of cultural food seasoned with news from the bat- 
tle fronts of liberal and humanitarian movements, with 
time out only for meals to which you were summoned by a 
jangle of dinner bells shaken on cottage verandahs as deck- 
stewards gong survivors to the dining saloon by lambasting 
the east-end-of-a-dishpan-going-west. Of course there 
were addicts, incurable intellectual dope-fiends who tried 
to take in everything. One, an extreme, will suggest the 
type. Her rusty black bombazine hangs unevenly to the tops 
of buttoned shoes, and at her brows gray spit curls dangle. 
Look out what time you will, you are sure to see her, tall, 
gaunt, and angular, charging through the groves to change 
halls for the next event: lecture, concert, devotional hour, 
or exhibition of handicrafts. She has loosed her bonnet 
strings the better that her all-devouring gaze may rove the 
scene on pivoting neck. Her skirt she grips firmly in left 
hand, in right she clutches note-book and pencil. Arrived 
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in amphitheatre she finds a front seat and fixes gaze rigidly 
on the speaker. Of course she perpetually oozes informa- 
tion. At meal time, as we sit eighteen to a table, she will 
suddenly erupt in apostrophe—her voice inexpressibly 
shocked and pained: 

“Tolstoi denied the divinity of the Lord Jesus,” 
or, with placid emphasis: 

“Thoreau lived on eight dollars and some cents for a 
whole year. I forget the exact amount. Jennie, can you re- 
mind me?” 

She was generally known (she did not know that she 
was so known) as “Gospel Mame.”’/Her piety could be a 
trifle hard-boiled. On a Sunday morning when the wait- 
ress learning that her father was dead, ran screaming up 
the street, Gospel Mame observed coldly, “She should go 
to the Great Physician.” 

Yet if she was smiled at, she was also admired. Such vi- 
tality (she must have been in her late seventies), such zeal 
for learning! You looked at her and wondered enviously, 
“What are my own chances of keeping such an edge at her 
age?” 

A general programme so ambitious had, of course, to be 
a bit padded. Speakers were trotted out as celebrities who 
could not have been identified with the aid of ‘“Who’s 
Who.” Popular preachers pawed the turf and neighed for 
admission to that platform, and when they gained it, what 
a whinnying! And here it was, where the derivations were 
in the Hebraic tradition, that the going grew lumpy. Little 
though the good Bishop himself relished it, the Aztec 
tocsin-drum of emotional revivalism they felt in duty 
bound to thump about so much—usually at 10 A.M. in the 
amphitheatre. Rawson, knowing my disrelish, basely as- 
signed me to that Devotional Hour five mortal morns in 
sequence to report in shorthand the exhortations of a pro- 
fessional evangelist. He was a man of no small repute. The 
flock which gathered to hear him were dazed old clericals, 
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superannuated parsons and their wives, innocuous folk who 
did not look as though they had ever transgressed in their 
whole sixty-five years. In fact, their looks set you wonder- 
ing whether it wouldn’t have been better if they Aad gone 
over the high jump, let us say, just once. But the evan- 
gelist, being a fiddle of one string, sawed on that string 
sforzando. He belabored them for their sins. He asked and 
kept asking if they had turned away from God. This soul- 
snatching of souls already snatched from the burning 
looked so fantastic that one’s first surmise was: “This must 
be a dress rehearsal, a demonstration spin.” But no. It was 
being taken quite seriously “as was.” The only recourse, 
then, was to study the evangelist. He would lean far out 
over the rail, brandishing a fierce forefinger and breathing 
like the Heavy Father in old melodrama. Whilst praying 
he peeked through squinted eyelids to watch how things 
were going. Sitting so close it was easy to see that his tear- 
ful passages were bone-dry, though he removed nippers to 
wipe eyes and lenses. One morning a tear did glisten. Hav- 
ing heard that actors glue tapioca to their cheeks, then 
wipe off the powder at the irrigating moment, I was skep- 
tic. I am still wondering whether that tear was tapioca. 
Whilst the silvery heads of his flock were bowed in silent 
prayer he seized the occasion to whisper hoarse instructions 
to his baritone assistant. At length I tried an experiment. 
Being a youth at the age when one does such things, and 
having assurance of a tolerably clear conscience, I caught 
his eye and tried how long he could stand a steady look. As 
my gaze gimleted into his my thought went, “You are a 
fake. You know you are a fake. You know I know you are 
a fake. I am a youngster. You are a man grown. Come on 
now, see if you can look me down!” 

No doubt it was merely because I had more brass than he 
had, but look me down he didn’t. I do not say that I am 
especially proud of that piece of impudence, but I do say 
that you felt, if you were young and strong and the fire of 
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life was burning in your veins, that there was something 
shameful and dishonest in a certain species of emasculated 
religiosity (it acknowledged the existence of nothing be- 
tween the waist and the knee) which flourished hereabouts, 
and not only here but in much if not most of that church- 
going Christendom which it expressed. Here, as in those 
churches, there was already a suspicious scarcity of youth 
at the mating age. If such were present, the reasons were 
academic or economic. When religious the type tended 
towards anaemia. An average specimen of it—thin, 
sunken-chested, shambling, and introspective—made one 
exclaim: “Better those four Celtic roughnecks from the 
Yale football squad who swab out the bathhouses, Elis 
though they be!” And if the church to-day finds itself de- 
serted by the young, what is this but exactly what it bar- 
gained for with its sex taboo? 

Taboo spoke again in the Sunday-closing edict. Sabba- 
tarianism was excessive. At midnight on Saturday, shut 
went the gates. If you were out you could not get in, if you 
were in you could not get out—short of a cataclysm like 
deathbed or childbirth. Yes, but you could go in swim- 
ming? No. But you could fish? No. But you could go row- 
ing? No. Heavens! but you could play golf or tennis? No, 
no, no! Then what in the name of Cotton Mather could 
you do? You could go to church, Sunday-school, vespers, 
and a sacred concert: you could read, write letters, knit, 
twiddle your thumbs, yawn, and snooze. In this Holy City 
ears rang as in a vacuum for the sound of a cuss word: you 
never heard one except in sermons. Still, even here, sanc- 
tification was not one hundred per cent. One of the mu- 
sicians was a dead game sport. A case of hymn books was 
consigned to him “Handle with care!” Being handled by 
the expressman without care, one of the hymnals broke and 
leaked all over the wharf planking. 

The excessive Sabbatarianism another young Hellene 
and I found a way to defeat. He was a senior from Phillips 
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Andover Academy who wrastled baggage down at the 
steamboat pier. The following autumn coaches marvelled 
at the ease wherewith he could overturn half-backs. Did 
I call him Hellene? He was a young Shakespearean prince, 
In fact, at Andover he was nicknamed “The Prince.” Now 
in eastern Massachusetts the distance between Andover 
and Cambridge is considerable, but by the time you reach 
Buffalo it has dwindled to almost nothing. So Andover and 
Cambridge formed an alliance for doing a de-astralization 
out of those grounds on Saturday night, sleeping and eat- 
ing at farmhouses along the lake shore, and all day Sunday, 
while village church bells boomed drowsily across the 
water, tramping those green-glorious countrysides, to re- 
enter Zion at midnight when the pearly gates re-opened; 
and on one of these excursions it was darkly adumbrated to 
me that Sunday-closing might have its case, also that Israel 
is not entirely hostile to beauty. . . . Prendergast Point is 
a mile from the grounds. Its sandy sickle of beach is can- 
opied by a goodly grove of elms and maples—secluded 
enough for bathing in the altogether. It was dusk. We 
stripped for a swim. The water was delicious, the place a 
spot of sanctuary. Starshine trembled in the broken wave- 
lets. Across that mile of lake the lights of the Pier Build- 
ing lifted a jewelled mitre against the velvet arras of night. 
We had waded out dripping, to stand in the dimness and 
coolness, the dusking and the solemn Sabbath stillness. 
“This,” said Paul, “is more like worship to me than 
going to church: to be clean and cool and naked out in the 
open: it seems to bring you nearer to nature, or to God.” 
Young thoroughbred! J would not have dared say that, 
though it was exactly what I was thinking. 
At that instant across the glassing lake came the swell of 
organ, choir, and orchestra. It was that noble lyric from 
Brahms’s “Requiem.” In utterly still air rang the music: 


How lovely are thy dwellings fair,O Lord of Hosts, O Lord of Hosts! 
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(“‘Yes, here was Hellas, and over there was Israel. Give 


» us both!”) Then spoke America. From Midway, the 
' amusement park on the opposite shore, came the crash of 


| a brass band, playing: 


How’d you like to be the ice man? 

In one of the numerous volumes written about that 
woodland Zion I find this sentence: “More than one dis- 
tinguished journalist began his career in the humble quar- 
ters of the Assembly Herald.” (That is comforting.) As 
for the quarters, J’1l say they were humble! But not their 
occupants. The pressman, who was forever appearing at 
the door to yammer for copy, copy, more copy, always ac- 
costed us as “You pirates.” Our piracy took the form of a 
clandestine guerrilla warfare against the hokum-pedlars. 
It was a merry life. Rawson, who was exceeding thin, re- 
marked, “They say ‘laugh and grow fat.’ If I hadn’t 
laughed I don’t know where I'd be!” 

When things grew dull, he and the other Cornhellian 
would hold a Vesper Service in the style of those on Sunday 
evenings out by the steps of that Moorish barn they called 
The College. Rawson would preach the sermon, conclud- 
ing, “We will now sing our favorite hymn, composed by 
Miss Mary Gooseberry,” (business of putting in false 
teeth); then, in cracked falsetto: 

Day is dying in the west. . . 

At intervals some shocking “beef” would elude vigi- 
lance and get into the paper. Once, it was to announce 
among the marshals of the morrow’s ceremonial proces- 
sion a roster of people who had been dead several years. 

Again, an irascible old gentleman demanded of the cub, 

“Where is the proof of my lecture?” 

“Who are you, sir?” 

“You must be a newcomer not to know me. I am the 
Reverend Dr. Windjammer.” 

“T am sorry, sir. Your proof isn’t here. Do you know 


where the printing office is?” 
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“Young man, I knew where the printing office was to 
be before it was built, which was before you were born, 
This is my thirty-fifth season here.” 

He departs for the printing office in oecumenical dudg- 
eon. When he is out of earshot Rawson lifts his nose from 
typewriter keys to impart demurely, 

“T told him, not that he could see his proof after ten 
A.M., but that he could see his lecture. It is printed in this 
morning’s edition. Tell the copy boy to give me the high- 
sign when he sees him coming back. I’11 bet I make it to the 
lake front in three!” 

But that was not the worst. A Mr. Hudson kept coming 
to inquire why his lecture had not been published. At 
last Rawson had to tell him the sad news. It Aad been pub- 
lished, but by a lamentable error in typesetting, the name in 
the headline was not Hudson but “Judson.” 

“Why!” exclaimed the author, deeply grieved, “I read 
that lecture with considerable pleasure, supposing it to be 
by Dean Judson of Chicago!” 

“Is there a notable on these grounds,” sighed Rawson 
the day the season ended, “whom we haven’t mortally 
insulted?” 

“Yes,” exclaimed the Swede, “old Bridgeton has es- 
caped.” 

“Then I depute you to do it before dark or lose your 
job.” 

“That’s easy. I'll forget to print his class notice.” Raw- 
son’s jaw dropped: “By Jove, I did that yesterday!” 

(Laughter and applause. ) 

Since I mean to make honorable amends for all this 
pranking, let me adduce another friendly dissenter who 
was likewise ill at ease in Zion—no less a personage than 
Professor William James. Hear ye him: 

“The moment one treads that sacred enclosure, one feels 
one’s self in an atmosphere of success. Sobriety and indus- 
try, intelligence and goodness, orderliness and ideality, 
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prosperity and cheerfulness pervade the air. It is a serious 
and studious picnic on a gigantic scale. Here you have a 
town of many thousands of inhabitants, beautifully laid 
out in a forest and drained, and equipped with means for 
satisfying all the necessary lower and most of the super- 
fluous higher wants of man. You have a first-class college 
in full blast. You have magnificent music—a chorus of 
seven hundred voices, with possibly the most perfect open- 
air auditorium in the world. You have every sort of ath- 
letic exercise . . . and daily popular lectures by distin- 
guished men. . . . You have culture, you have kindness, 
you have cheapness, you have equality, you have the best 
fruits of what mankind has fought and bled and striven 
for under the name of civilization for centuries. You have, 
in short, a foretaste of what human society might be. . . . 

“T went in curiosity for a day. I stayed for a week, held 
spellbound by the charm and ease of everything, by the 
middle-class paradise, without a sin, without a victim, 
without a blot, without a tear.” 

Thus his eulogium. Then, 

“And yet, what was my own astonishment, on emerging 
into the dark and wicked world again, to catch myself 
quite unexpectedly and involuntarily saying: ‘Ouf! what 
a relief!? ” 

What had been lacking? As his train neared Buffalo he 
saw a workman doing something on the dizzy edge of a 
sky-scaling iron construction and suddenly realized what 
it was: “human nature i extremis.” This element it is 
“that gives to the wicked outer world all its moral style, 
expressiveness and picturesqueness—the element of pre- 
cipitousness, so to call it, of strength and strenuousness, in- 
tensity and danger.” 

How affectionately I have smiled over those sentences 
and how often; how right he was, and yet how wrong; 
and how shrewdly he guesses that he was wrong and is at 
pains, a few pages later in that invigorating essay, “What 
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Makes a Life Significant,” to say that. the element of 
struggle which seemed lacking there must nevertheless 
have been present. It was. Aplenty! In those grounds there 
was sweat of body, mind, and soul; there were people 
working whose normal condition was one of suffering, 
people who could look at laborers digging a cellar in hot 
sun and envy them. At least their minds were at peace. Yet 
were they? Bitter tears were shed in that middle-class 
paradise, for I knew not a few of the people who shed them. 
Some of that suffering was being inflicted by the totally 
unconscious cruelty of men powerful then, and now dis- 
tinguished. In that abode of the righteous they were ob- 
jects of dread and detestation, yet they never remotely 
suspected it, so serene and massive can be our self-com- 
placency. What befriending of chance set me reading in 
the andante twilights of those long summer evenings by 
the lake that “comedy in narrative” of George Meredith, 
“The Egoist”? It became a text-book. Admonished by the 
spectacle of certain dignitaries at close range, I ended by 
reading that novel through five times. For in those pages, 
side by side with Sir Willoughby Patterne, one encounters 
Vernon Whitford, that gentle altruist, asking little of life 
and giving much; a studious bachelor of abstemious habits 
and vigilant muscular exercise; a good Greek scholar and 
a passionate pedestrian. Athenian mind, Spartan body: 
come now, this is something like! 

The ferocity of Meredith’s satire is relieved by the en- 
folding charm of his Surrey countrysides, and the irony 
generated in this prophet’s paradise by an odor of sanctity 
which comported so ill with certain acts of the apostles was 
mitigated by the serene splendor of these lakeside land- 
scapes: billowing hills and woods smiling under the ca- 
resses of the summer sun. . . . Crisply rustles the foliage 
in morning breeze fresh and cool from a drenching of 
showers overnight. The lake is a sparkle of gold on tur- 
quoise. Cloud shadows spill their purple wine-stains on the 
green napery of the hills. 
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Confess it: Zion or no Zion, this is a good life. A life of 
rising before daybreak to scamper miles along country 
roads for swims under rosy dawns in lonely coves of the 
lake, and back again with racing blood and ravenous appe- 
tite for breakfast and for the day’s work. Work? It is 
sport. The people are interesting, so are the lectures, (yes, 
even the Devotional Hour. After all, professional evan- 
gelists have their livings to earn. Why crab? ) The music 
is reputable, the scenery enchanting, and each day a fresh 
adventure. One’s first thought on awakening is, “Another 
wonderful day: Now I wonder what will happen to-day?” 
Perhaps nothing very wonderful does happen; but it 
might. Then one evening comes the Vigil of a graduating 
class at that wooden Parthenon in the grove when a man 
with utter sincerity vibrating in his deep voice reads, by 
the flare of lighted altar tripods, those ringing stanzas of 


“Rabbi Ben Ezra”: this one in especial— 
Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


(Shall we decode a secret from the freemasonry of 
youth and its passions? What is all our juvenile distrust of 
pietism but youth’s stratagem to conceal its own profound 
craving, its instinctive delight, and. its desperate need to 
lift up the heart in worship? Youth that, out of its bitter 
conflicts, its painful bewilderments—even young man- 
hood in its fierce pride of self-discipline—so needs to be 
confirmed in its faith that the fine things of life are really 
fine, and so dreads being hoaxed, disenchanted, and made 
to look the fool by that very part of itself which is noblest. 

. Youth that quivers to the touch of the poets, that 
melts to the song of the musician, that kindles to the 
deed of the hero, that stills its throbbing so gratefully 
against the breast of nature; that ever in its festivals 
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of joy and ordeals of suffering seems condemned to sing 
and sigh and yearn alone, gropes for some assuagement of 
that hunger which has begun to gnaw at the heart, meets 
rebuff and humiliation, seeks and does not find, or finds and 
does not know until too late; that rejoices and mourns, 
hopes and despairs and hopes again—yet of all this pas- 
sionate life betrays not one outward sign! ) 

Across the lake, in full view from this Elysium evan- 
gelical, is another Elysium, bucolic, and peopled only by 
shapes of the imagination. For the present one does not go 
over there. It is better to stay on this side and imagine what 
might be on that yonder shore. For anything might be— 
anything harmonious and beautiful. There the Hesperides 
might be dancing in a ring under their tree of golden 
apples; there might Achilles and brave Diomed be joined, 
as the hymn saith, by “dear friend Harmodius, who is not 
dead, but journeyed to the Blessed Isles”; there might race 
and wrestle the Argonauts, and there pace the brother poets 
Virgil and Dante holding high converse, their brows 
wreathed, the one with myrtles, the other with laurel; or 
the gleaming bodies of nymph and hamadryad move in 
the paces of a stately dance to music from Gluck’s 
“Orpheus.” 

Finally, on a high day of summer and the matronly 
abundance of August, as the season wanes, one does venture 
over there to see . . . Orpheus, not in Enfer but in Ely- 
sium, seeking his love, finding, and never thereafter los- 

Here are fields strewn with the gold coinage of the ox- 
eyed daisy. The cicada shrills it paean of summer heat. 
Cattle stand knee-deep in a sluggish current where it winds 
among grasses lush and rank. A sheep dog barks. The 
shadows on greenswards under maples are pools of inky 
black. A brook dances minuets by Mozart for muted 
violins: the sunlight is a burst of full orchestra playing 
fortissimo to fanfare of trumpets and roll of kettle drums, 
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while insect myriads sound their long-drawn organ-point 
to this free fantasia in the Sonata Appassionata of summer. 

No companion now, not even the best. Earth is com- 
panion, is become a passionate creature, a lover. The hot 
rich odors of its fecundity, shudders of desire, steam up to 
the nostrils in a fiery deluge. . . . Now at last is utter 
attunement, mystical union with all life and creating; 
solitude, release, calm, a sense of interpenetration by the 
spirit in delicate inundations of deep peace—that spirit 
which so surely lives and acts, a presence always lurking 
just behind the outward semblance of things, speaking 
through their beauty to minds and hearts attuned at 
such moments as these in the high Dionysia of joy and 
worship... . 

Through the years since that sojourn in Zion philhel- 
lenic I have often asked myself why its passion for secular 
learning (or that part which derived from Hellas) should 
have inspired hearty respect, while its religious zeal (or 
that part which derived from Judea) steadily lost force. 
Even about so much of the Hebraic tradition as still lin- 
gered there seemed something vaguely fatuous like the 
professional smile of a Sunday-school superintendent. In 
just what did that fatuity reside? In, I think, a want of 
candor about the actual construction of human life. Com- 
mon sense rebelled: “But the world is not what you pre- 
tend.” The Hebraic temper replies, “More shame to it 
then!” What is the Hellenic view? “The human critter 
being the kind of animal he is, let us see what can be made 
of him.” 

This Zion-by-the-lake began life in 1873 as a Sunday- 
school assembly. But it quickly started to cultivate secular 
learning. The Bishop who was its co-founder feels obliged 
to justify this: “The Bible indeed never grows old. . . . 
But . . .” Not wholly relishing emotional evangelism he 
is also at pains to say that the place did mo? start as a camp 
meeting, though he acknowledges the camp meeting to 
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have been its grandfather. Thus, at the start, Judea was the 
main tent and Hellas the side show. But as years went on, 
Judea became the side show and Hellas the main tent. 
This, I venture to suggest, is precisely what is happening to 
Western civilization, and has been since the Renaissance. 
The proselytizing zeal of Judea is a dynamic which may 
win in the short run (and, in the history of such forces, a 
thousand, two thousand years are a short run); but in the 
longer run is not the victory to the more equable spirit of 
Hellas? I think of the prophetic temper of Hebraism as 
crying, “This is what you ought to do, and if you don’t do 
it you'll be sorry!” The Hellenic spirit I think of as saying, 
“This way of life is to me good and beautiful, and I pro- 
pose to follow it. You are free to adopt it or not, as you 
please.”” Hebraism tends to assume that truth is an article 
which we already possess and all that remains to do is apply 
it. But if 1 apply it and you do not, I may be at a disadvan- 
tage. In practice, therefore, this is likely to mean trying to 
make someone else toe the mark. What is the Hellenic 
spirit? It is, I believe, the feeling that truth is not a pos- 
session but a quest. I live to-day as nearly as I can by what 
light I have, ready to-morrow to revise if need be; always 
remembering that my “good and beautiful” may not be 
yours. . . . Each to his task! 

~Had our Zion-by-the-lake confined itself to Judea it 
would not have survived, for the simple reason that the 
Judean programme offers too limited a scope for the 
many-sidedness of man. It may be that in a relatively sim- 
ple state of society (let us say, America of the pioneers) 
Judea can suffice; but as life grows more complex we turn 
to a culture which has at least faced those complexities, 
and this means Hellas, for the Greeks were the first to 
create a civilization on the grand scale. Our Zion went Hel- 
lenic because there was no place else to go| “O Zion, thou 
that bringest good tidings, get thee up into the high moun- 
tain!” and the high mountain Zion got itself up into was 
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Olympus. But our society at large remains a terrain whose 
topography of rivers and mountain ranges is Hellenic, but 
in which life is needlessly complicated by the arbitrary 
superimposition of a set of Hebraic territorial boundary 
lines at cross-purposes with its natural features. 

Does the traditional theology derived from Judea ap- 
pear to-day to be caving out from under the feet of our 
thinking class? Across the Aegean stands Hellas, as it has 
stood these twenty-five hundred years, a noble culture 
which offers hospitality to the diversifications of life and 
harmonious play to all the versatile faculties of man. Hel- 
lenes by nature, why deny our siring? 

But having subjected this institution to critical scrutiny, 
let me exempt its clientele. /These were superior people and 
don’t you forget it! Like Hamlet, J may laugh at them, 
but you may not! And why, pray, may I laugh at them? 
Because I loved them; because I admired them. This I par- 
ticularize because American journalism and literature ap- 
pear to be at present in the sophomore-junior summer 
vacation stage of jeering at people supposedly their in- 
tellectual inferiors who, in the silent heroisms of daily 
burden-bearing, may be quite the equals of those who 
scoff; \and I have been at pains to hang myself in the com- 
pany of those superior gentry in order that I might later 
round on myself and them. Gospel Mame’s spit curls were 
not half so ridiculous as my brass baggage check watch fob 
which advertised my college and my class. I venture to 
designate our professional scoffers as the brass-baggage- 
check-watch-fob school of American thought. 

If the studious picnic I have described strikes contem- 
porary taste as unappetizing, suppose we contemplate some 
of its substitutes. This you may do in Florida—that trans- 
plantation of American leisure classdom. Where blighted 
by the boom 


The sunny shores of Florida 
Grow horrida and horrida. 
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Upper-class east coastal Florida, with its jazz and its dog- 
racing, its prize fights and its Sunday Supplement roto- 
gravure picture section smart set life, I omit because 
upper classes never frequented Zion-by-the-lake. But the 
middle classes did, and on west coast Florida you have the 
alternatives of their counterparts, notably in a city named 
St. Petersburg (its residents prefer to have it called Lenin- 
grad.) Here we are, elderlies of the middle class, who, hav- 
ing worked hard and saved our pennies, are free to enjoy 
a little leisure in the late afternoon of our days. Doing 
what? Playing croquet and checkers, knitting, and pitch- 
ing horse-shoes! Our second line of defense is radio, golf, 
the automobile, bridge, and fishing off the pier, or, if hard 
pressed, we can go to the band concert and hear Sarasate’s 
“Zigeunerweisen” played on a xylophone. In our third 
line are health and beauty lectures for people no longer 
healthy or beautiful and in our fourth, an occasional con- 
cert or lecture. By no means blind to the pathos of this, I 
merely enquire, Do the dowds and the frumps, the zealots 
and the blue-stockings of our studious picnic (at which it 
has become the fashion to scoff) appear in comparison 
quite so ridiculous? Yes, let us look forward to an old age 
of pitching horse-shoes! 

Still, yeast is at work even in the sour dough of boom 
town. Tucked away in the interior of Florida at the heart 
of a wholesome and slightly agricultural region, one 
stumbles upon a struggling college. To encounter it after 
doses of upper-class jazzdom and middle-class Philistia is 
to step out of a night club into a June morning. This col- 
lege is hard up. Needing another lecture hall, its students 
made one out of a disused frame structure with the aid of 
celotex and putty. Yet forty of its four hundred young- 
sters are sons and daughters of deans and professors in 
Northern colleges who, like stock brokers, having inside 
tips on the educational market, invested their children 
where the intellectual dividends are high. And here I, too, 
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felt again that vital spark, that passion for excellence 
which had set those volumes in green buckram on the shelf 
of my grandmother Underwood’s black-walnut secre- 
tary. This college laments its poverty. Were I one of its 
students or faculty no doubt I would do the same. And yet 
[ wonder. Is not its poverty a part of its riches? Were not 
the hardships which denied to our parents and grand- 
parents cultural opportunity just the sharpening of hunger 
which sent them to that Attic Zion? As those hardships 
relax their pressure, the existing estate of American leisure 
calls for D’Alembert. Voltaire sent him the manuscript of 
“Olympie” with the note, “This tragedy was the work of 
six days.”” D’Alembert replied, “Monsieur should not have 
rested on the seventh.” 

Thou city of Zion: admirable, exasperating, absurd, 
touching, brave, beautiful! Noble tree of life, glorious 
have been thy fruits. 

Such a tree does not spring out of virgin soil by parthe- 
nogenesis. Then how begot, how nourishéd? A hint of its 
innermost origin was vouchsafed me two years after that 
final summer sojourn as cub reporter. 

The visiting college preachers at Harvard occupy a suite 
on the ground floor of Wadsworth House, that frame 
dwelling once the residence of the college presidents which 
had already stood in the Yard half a century when Gen- 
eral Washington stepped out of it to take command of the 
Revolutionary army on Cambridge common. It happened 
that the Bishop who founded Zion-by-the-lake came to 
Harvard for a week as college preacher. It also happened 
that I lived in the attic story of Wadsworth House, up 
among its gambrels and dormers, its massive chimney 
stacks, trap doors, and garret stairs. Obliged to pass the 
Bishop’s door several times a day, I finally—as under- 
graduates were encouraged to do—plucked up resolution 
to go in and call. 

He was not visibly electrified to learn that I had been a 
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fellow laborer in the vineyard of his planting, a lifetime of 
salutations in its name having such encounter something 
staled. But he was most gracious. As we chatted I improved 
the opportunity to observe. There was many a fine old head 
in Harvard College, but none more beautiful than his. 
The expression was wondrously benignant, the eyes could 
still flash, the voice had lost none of its organ tones. He sat 
by a winter fire kindled under a chimney-piece of aca- 
demic Georgian in a wall of white panelling—background 
of classic elegance and simplicity befitting a portrait of 
that noble head. The colonial fire-brasses gleamed to a 
ruddy blaze of silver birch logs; the winter morning, of 
snow fine and dry as powder falling straight down in still 
air, grayed in at frosted panes between long window 
hangings of maroon velours. 

As we talked, and it kept coming over me what I owed 
to this old man, what my valiant grandmother owed to 
him, what thousands and hundreds of thousands of people 
like us had owed to him and would continue to owe, I con- 
fess to having felt a burning pressure behind my eyelids. 

To make conversation he enquired what I was studying. 
I told him. He asked, “What do you like best?” 

“My Greek dramatists.” 

“Are you reading them in Greek?” 

“Yes, ar.” 

He looked away. A shadow crossed his face. 

“T, too, have read them,” he replied, after a pause. 
“Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides—even Aristophanes: 
though, I own, in English translations.” He paused again; 
then went on, “I longed to go to college. But my father 
felt that the work of saving souls was more urgent. So I 
was denied the study of Greek and a college education. It 
has been a life-long regret.” 
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SOUTHERN MILL PEOPLE 
By E. T. H. SHAFFER 


N observer of the sudden amazing development of 
the textile industry in the Piedmont region of 
the South might have said with truth ten years 
ago that the walking delegate who came there 

would be well advised to bring his return fare with him, 
so harmonious was the atmosphere of the typical Southern 
mill village at that time. Indeed almost down to the present 
time, this atmosphere was not seriously disturbed by local 
industrial storms. While elsewhere over the country 
workers were being won by the doctrines and were flocking 
to the standards of organizations that with varying success 
have championed the rights of the factory hand, the 
Southern textile section embracing the upper portions of 
the Carolinas and Georgia, held out unchanged—a Great 
Sahara of individualism in a world of organized labor. 
But in the swift current of the years following the 
World War, the spiritual isolation of even the most re- 
mote places became difficult to maintain, and now change 
has at last touched the quiet villages of the Carolina cot- 
ton mills. The picture of the contented, docile operative 
basking in the benefits of the paternalistic mill village sys- 
tem must therefore be redrawn. Here as elsewhere a wider 
vision has come to the toiler, and with increased knowledge 
little serpents of discontent are invading this one-time in- 
dustrial Eden. The walking delegate has arrived, and al- 
though in some instances, because of bitter hostility of 
people who fancy their sectional industrial advantage en- 
dangered through his activities, his return fare in an air- 
plane might still come in handy, a foothold has been 
gained in many places and sufficient class consciousness 
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awakened in the textile folk to presage a new chapter in 
the industrial struggle. 

The mills of the Piedmont, built in a formerly agricul- 
tural South during the two decades that followed Recon- 
struction, were welcomed as salvation from economic ruin, 
Men and women who had starved through years of war, 
through years of civic and social tumult, who had known 
meagre seasons and scant harvests on small hillside farms, 
found in the comfortable, compact mill community a 
haven of opportunity and prosperity. Because of this they 
rendered a feudal loyalty to their efficient neighbors whose 
sagacity organized and directed the mills. And in return 
the owners, actuated by a sense of nodlesse oblige, devoted 
a generous portion of their profits to the end that “their 
people” might share in the new prosperity. Here, for a 
full generation, labor and capital, in the projected shadow 
of an old feudal order, pulled shoulder to shoulder in 
mutual esteem and trust to lift a new industrial South toa 
plane of economic security. 

It was this spirit of co-operation in the heart of its labor 
far more than it was mere proximity to raw material— 
really in this case a negligible factor in final costs—that 
gave to Southern cotton mills such an advantageous posi- 
tion that from a modest start about 1880 they now have 
eighteen million spindles as against fourteen million to-day 
in New England—cradle of American textiles. Those who 
recalled life in one-room log cabins of remote mountain 
coves gave gladly of their best endeavor to men who pro- 
vided them with “store” clothes, abundant food, and, later 
on as the industry prospered, with running water, electric 
lights, good schools and churches, community houses, and 
even summer recreation parks in the cool depths of their 
own native hills. 

The first mills were distinctly community enterprises— 
each Piedmont town organized its plant, chose its native 
president and board of directors, and manned the busy 
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machines with the sons and daughters of near-by farms. 
And as the enterprise succeeded, prosperity smiled once 
more over the face of a long-darkened land. 

Now, with the passing of the older generation, the in- 
dustry is mounting swiftly to a vaster but a more imper- 
sonal scale. The small mill that was at first a purely local 
enterprise is frequently merged into some great combina- 
tion or has been replaced by a mighty structure covering 
acres of ground—in fact, some of the largest plants of 
textile and allied manufacturing in the world are now 
found in the Piedmont. The second generation of South- 
ern mill-owners, who have lost the first high glow that 
actuated their fathers in launching a new industry to 
save their States, and have prospered in post-war years be- 
yond the vision of the founders, look upon their heritage 
in a material age as a mere matter of dollars. 

At this moment, also, in another section, the textile in- 
dustry feeling its free expansion hindered by labor prob- 
lems and restrictive legislation has become increasingly 
aware of industrial fields lying largely fallow in the South, 
which until the present year have remained peaceful. But 
as capital is more mobile than bricks and machinery, it was 
easier to acquire control of established plants in the Caro- 
linas and expand them than to shift actual units from dis- 
tant places. So one after another, great mills that were the 
pride of Charlotte, Columbia, and Spartanburg have 
passed under the control of North Atlantic and New Eng- 
land capital. To-day in revisiting such typical mill com- 
munities of the South as Ware Shoals, Brandon, and Gas- 
tonia, one becomes conscious of a new temper, very 
different from the spirit of harmony that characterized 
them from their beginnings in the Eighties down to recent 
years. The young mill operatives of the present contrast 
their social and material living conditions not with the 
pioneer austerity that their fathers knew in the wilds of 
Hog Back Mountain or the lonely depths of Green River 
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Cove but with the filled, hectic life of the cities. A genera- 
tion is here that knew not Joseph nor remembers the lean 
years. 

From traditional loyalty—and like other Southerners 
these mill people are strong on both tradition and loyalty 
—they can still be ruled in most things by a management 
sprung from their own soil, but their feelings are different 
when they are working under management sent in by out- 
side Yankee stockholders. Although there has long been 
one land and one flag, the “damn” in the word Yankee js 
not yet quite silent among them. The change in control of 
the industries might have been accomplished without seri- 
ous friction if other factors could have remained constant. 
But just now a spectre of world competition confronts 
American mills, and the New England masters of South- 
ern looms have decided that the best, the only way to meet 
the challenge of cotton factories in lands with low living 
standards and maintain the living standard of American 
labor is to widen the gap already fortunately existing he- 
tween production per coolie worker and American opera- 
tive with a wedge of even greater efficiency. 

So, out of New England comes the efficiency expert 
with stop watch in hand silently observing, hour after 
hour, the activities of Southern weaver and spinner. As a 
result of such checkings, the number of looms per man 
has been increased, sometimes doubled. This was accom- 
plished not so much through the employment of improved 
machinery—since the installation of the automatic loom 
there have been but minor labor-saving mechanical 
changes—as through conservation of human skill. A mas- 
ter weaver in charge of, say, thirty looms was found to be 
devoting possibly but twenty per cent of his working min- 
utes to actual operations requiring his high-priced atten- 
tion. He was then given helpers at lower wages to relieve 
him of the simpler details, and so enabled to assume charge 
of fifty or more looms and still not be too continuously em- 
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ployed. By this “stretch-out system,” as it is locally termed, 
one man was made to fill “two men’s jobs.” By it the more 
efficient are in theory enabled to earn more money. Under 
ideal conditions they can do so, but frequently conditions 
are not ideal. Unfavorable weather or a batch of under- 
grade cotton from the picker room results in too many 
“seconds,” and the tender of so many throbbing looms, 
after being docked for the broken threads, finds himself 
receiving a smaller instead of a larger pay envelope. 

The system is naturally unpopular with the less efficient 
workers and with the eliminated surplus. But even among 
those whose wages are increased through more intensive 
effort, there is discontent in this languid climate. The story 
told of a man alighting from the train at a small Georgia 
town and seeing a colored man dozing on a cotton bale will 
illustrate this attitude. “Here George,” he called, “carry 
my sample case to the hotel and I will give you a quarter.” 
“Boss man,” replied the disturbed sleeper, “Ah done got a 
quarter.” 

So far as material things were concerned, the more efli- 
cient textile worker, prior to the introduction of the 
stretch-out system, had his quarter. His home, far better 
in every way than that of the average small farmer, is 
rented to him at a nominal figure. It is frequently fitted 
with modern plumbing, and water is usually furnished 
free. He gets his light current at a very low rate, and fuel, 
required in far less quantity than in New England, is sold 
him at wholesale prices by the mill. At many of the larger 
mills free medical service, nurses, and hospitals are part of 
the community equipment. Thus the total family earning 
capacity where families run large and every member old 
enough to do so works, even with the $15 weekly average 
of the adult Piedmont operative, “stretched out” sufli- 
ciently to meet all requirements. 

Although the new system may have been launched 
rather abruptly in some instances, there was confidence 
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among the owners in the beginning that the obvious eco- 
nomic advantage to the company that gave employment 
would soon lubricate the higher human gearing. But the 
introduction of the new system was put into the hands of 
men alien to the mental processes of the Elizabethan 
Southern mountaineer and hillman—the background of 
the Piedmont textile worker. New Englanders with sto 
watches “a spying on we’uns women folks” brought the 
first clashes. 

Because of the unrest occasioned by this outside control, 
fanned into flame here and there by the friction of the 
stretch-out system, the time seemed ripe to several labor 
unions for gathering into the fold the unorganized South- 
ern textile workers. Organizers representing various 
groups appeared, each striving to pre-empt the field. From 
one side came the United Textile Workers Union of 
America allied with the American Federation of Labor. 
Their efforts centered in northeast Georgia, at Greenville 
and Ware Shoals in South Carolina, and at Marion in 
North Carolina. From the other side came the National 
Textile Workers with communist or socialistic affiliations, 
the left wing of organized labor. Their representatives 
concentrated at the Loray Mill at Gastonia and at the 
great German-controlled rayon plant in the heart of the 
mountains near Elizabethton, Tennessee. 

Throughout the spring there were strikes at these points 
and elsewhere in a Iand where widespread strikes have 
been unknown since the birth of the industry. For periods 
of weeks and months mills were shut down or run only on 
part time while the strikers were maintained in “tent colo- 
nies” by their unions. At Elizabethton there was violence, 
at Gastonia bloodshed, rioting, and wholesale arrests which 
have turned the attention of the entire country to this 
hitherto little-known region. Southern Governors were 
quick to respond to calls to protect mill property and also to 
guard the rights of citizens desiring to engage in lawful oc- 
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cupation or strike-breakers, according to the observer’s 
point of view. Promptly state troops were quartered in mill 
yards and machine guns posted on the towers. Such methods 
proved effective against unarmed strikers. By the end of 
summer the strikes were practically all broken. Since then 
the labor-organizers and their aids who were tried in con- 
nection with the killing of a police officer at Gastonia have 
been convicted by the court at Charlotte and received long 
jail sentences. Here and there individual strikers, convicted 
of vagrancy—being caught idle in a mill village where 
their homes were but company property—have served 
time on county chain gangs. The impartiality especially of 
the Charlotte verdicts is being widely questioned beyond 
the borders of North Carolina. Such criticism is almost in- 
evitable whenever a legal drama involving heavy penalties 
is staged in the midst of a highly wrought public, and the 
verdict rests with a jury, which at best but sums up the 
views and sentiments of the man in the street. 

The results seem on the surface a complete victory for 
the owners of the Southern cotton mills. But after visiting 
several mill communities during the progress of the strikes 
and later, after talking with strikers and labor-organizers 
in their cells at the Gastonia jail, I am convinced that the 
Piedmont textile industry has entered through these 
troubles a new phase of industrial life. Not much longer 
will the cotton States make their bid for New England 
textile investment with the bait of cheaper and unorgan- 
ized labor. An inevitable equalization of labor conditions 
in the two sections draws near. The Southern mill that 
during the paternalistic era knew workers only as indi- 
viduals is about to be confronted with labor organized. It 
seems clear that an industrialized South can no longer 
stand aloof from a modern industrialized world. Most 
mill-owners have thus far opposed the advent of any and 
all unions into their villages, but now many of them reluc- 
tantly admit that they have before them but a choice be- 
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tween the left wing, led by communists who speak of in- 
ternationalism and of Moscow, and the right wing that 
keeps close inshore and speaks in terms of America. 

I believe that the Piedmont mill-owners, through pro- 
longed and rather stupid opposition, have lost the guidance 
of a people who so long trusted in them. Now they stand 
helpless on the side-lines while the battle for the souls of 
their “all-American Southern labor’ is waged between the 
two labor armies. Which one will eventually win, it is not 
yet easy to predict. The Southern operative, because he is 
native to the soil and close to the home community, has so 
far mistrusted all outside voices. While these States have 
lacked, to a large extent, the two-party political system 
that divides groups into vertical sections on national issues, 
local politics, fostering factionalism, have cut the social 
mass into horizontal layers. The mill operative allied with 
tenant farmer and common laborer has been able to domi- 
nate county and State. But having listened many times to 
the old campaign eloquence of office-seekers and now re- 
viewing his actual gains from it, the textile worker is eager 
to test the new promises of unionism. Because of his con- 
servative environment, one might infer that his choice 
would be organized labor in its least radical form, yet 
socialism in all times and in many lands has attracted 
toilers whose share of the icing is limited. 

Although comfortable, conservative Dixie does not yet 
accept the fact, its present unrest is more than the reaction 
of home folk to home troubles. For full understanding, 
wider horizons are necessary than those bounded by the 
Mason-Dixon line; the recent disturbances in these mill 
communities are part of a vast unrest with things as they 
are that moves alike people of the factories in Calcutta 
and Manchester, Moscow and Gastonia. The soul of labor 
like the soul of capital seems akin the world over. 

Tradition, always powerful in keeping old complexes 
alive, is here especially so. Southern politicians and editors 
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seem slow to abandon the feudal point of view, suited to 
the old agricultural régime, in their discussions of current 
events. Thus in one Southern State where the value of 
manufactured textile products far exceeds that of all farm 
commodities, where more than a fifth of the population 
depends on the welfare of the mills, it is still bad form, 
socially and politically, to imply that the State has or ever 
can have other than an agricultural hope. An appeal to the 
small-farmer vote is termed patriotism; an appeal to the 
mill vote is considered radicalism, almost high treason. 
Because for two hundred years the social structure of these 
States was based on agriculture, a mechanical cotton fac- 
tory is still regarded by many as a “fotched in contraption” 
alien to the best traditions of the natives. It is partly due to 
this attitude of mind, to lack of an aggressive pride in the 
rise of the cotton mills, that industrial control has passed 
so soon into outside hands. Nor is it agreeable to most 
Southerners to accept a powerful and numerous “labor” 
element as a part of the social order. An ingrained chauvin- 
ism almost resents the neatness and comfort of the mill 
villages. It seems wrong to land-minded people that a 
farmer who toils through the suns of a long summer to 
grow cotton should lack those good things enjoyed by his 
sheltered cousin who merely transforms the hard-won 
fruit of the fields into cloth for another man—the one is a 
landed proprietor, the other, though skilled and industri- 
ous, but a hireling. Thus the mill village is deemed a tem- 
porary refuge from unfortunate agricultural depression. 
Here the mill operative is considered in this order a 
Democrat, a Carolinian, an American, and last, spiritually, 
a laboring man. That any influence can ever disturb and 
upset this order, arouse in the soul of the native-born a 
labor complex, seems incredible. Such refusal to accept the 
reality of the industrial worker, his kinship not with things 
local but with similar workers everywhere has fostered es- 
trangement not only between mill village and mill office 
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but between mill village and organized Southern society, 
This gap was bridged once by the personal touch, but now 
it has widened—not alone because of the introduction of 
outside control but because of other more subtle things, 
Once the boys and girls of the cotton mills and the city 
children went to the same schools and knew one another as 
Bill and George in leap-frog and football. But with the 
growth of the factories, separate school districts were cre- 
ated—notably the model Parker Mill School District just 
outside the corporate limits of Greenville, South Carolina, 
which contains possibly the best equipped schools in the 
entire State. Here what has been a gain in educational effi- 
ciency has resulted in a loss of social harmony, of com- 
munity solidarity. In spite of the model village with its 
many advantages in which the mill worker lives, he has a 
sense of spiritual isolation in this land without industrial 
backgrounds. And now, into the breach step the active, 
sympathetic organizers—advance guard of labor and of 
communism. 

Southern politicians who have in recent years so far 
broken with tradition as to pause in their laudation of the 
“poor farmer” and make a friendly gesture to the machine 
laborer have been swept into office by the solid vote of the 
mills. And willing ears and many are now turned to new 
apostles who tell these same people of the good things of 
life, theirs not through favor but by right. Neglected chil- 
dren of the mills respond to the activities of youthful or- 
ganizers of the Young Pioneers—girls with understanding 
hearts who remember the names of all the children, take 
part in their games, and are never too occupied for little 
intimate details that loom large in hungry lives. Watch- 
ing youth and old age press against the rail of the Gas- 
tonia courthouse eager to touch or catch a smile of recog- 
nition from communists on trial for their lives, one knew 
that these derided “foreigners” had poured here the milk 
of human kindness, perhaps somet:mes but thinly strained 
into mill villages by a South seldom unmindful of class. 
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Because there has been scant attention paid to recent 
accomplishments of labor and small sympathy with its as- 
pirations, all outside workers and organizers are lumped by 
the public at large under one head as trouble-makers and 
fanatics. The mills have brought in the one abiding pros- 
perity that this section of the country has enjoyed for more 
than a generation, and so the mill-owners are naturally 
favored by legislatures and general opinion. He who 
would change or upset the existing relations of labor and 
capital, who would speak to labor over the head of man- 
agement, is regarded as an enemy of society seeking to 
destroy or at least to imperil this prosperity. Some South- 
erners, too, view the active participation of men and 
women from other States in what they deem local matters 
as a kind of violation of the old tradition of States’ Rights. 
Paternalism in industry was congenial to a South recall- 
ing plantation days as the Golden Age, and here the pros- 
pect of an industrial democracy seems but the attempt to 
level society to a still drabber plane. 

In these disturbed communities, people outside the mills 
demand that walking delegates, whether from New York 
or Russia, be eradicated as drastically as the Mediterra- 
nean fruit-fly from the orange groves of Florida. Hence 
there was general approval of the wholesale arrests of 
organizers, men and women, on a charge of inciting mur- 
der at Gastonia, in a region not hitherto quick to condone 
general arrests of mobs when crimes of violence occurred. 
But in the mill villages of Gastonia and Bessemer City, 
speakers are applauded for expressions deep pink, or ac- 
tual red in tone; and at the Gastonia mills, unionized white 
operatives have protected a negro member of their organi- 
zation from injury at the hands of their non-union white 
neighbors. The new spirit in the heart of labor may bring 
new rifts in a once Solid South. 

As an aftermath of the prolonged strikes at Gastonia 
that cut down weekly payrolls and touched the pocket 
nerves of small tradesmen and farmers who depend di- 
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rectly upon the earnings of the mill hands, rural “Hun- 
dred-per-Centers” are being aroused to purge the sovereign 
State of North Carolina from the advance guard of a Red 
Army. And now that the strikes have collapsed they are 
being joined by mill hands who feel that their personal 
jobs are assured by active participation in communist bait- 
ing. So into what began as a mere economic difference are 
injected night-riders, midnight whippings, and the mur- 
der of a woman. Can the spirit of communism be exorcised 
by such virile incantations? 

Patience with those who seek to upset established insti- 
tutions may be no rarer in the South than elsewhere, yet 
here a patient /aissez-faire policy may prove wiser in the 
end as it has done elsewhere. Persecution breeds martyrs 
even in a bad cause, and if the new doctrines preached are 
unsound they will fall of their own weight if let alone. 
Communist orators have always been allowed full swing 
on the soap-boxes of Hyde Park by a government that still 
rules England, while they were persecuted by the late 
Tsars of Russia even more bitterly than by the mobs of 
Gaston County, North Carolina. 

Opinions as to living conditions among Southern textile 
workers differ. Local newspapers picture ideal surround- 
ings where the happy worker is shielded from the competi- 
tion of negro “coolie” standards that depress alike small 
white farmer and hired agricultural laborer; social stu- 
dents coming in from other sections declare that “one can- 
not find such conditions as exist here in the mills of Eng- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, or any of the European countries. 

. . Conditions in textile mills of the South are compa- 
rable only to the mills of India and China.” I have known 
Southern cotton mill villages intimately for years, seeing 
life there with my own eyes, and recently in talking with 
social workers and labor-organizers fresh from New Eng- 
land and Europe I have glimpsed the life through alien 
eyes. The violently conflicting opinions are matters of rela- 
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tivity. The native naturally contrasts existence in a mill 


_ yillage with the lives of similar people on near-by small 
- farms or in mountain cabins. By such standards the textile 


family stands high. The picture is different if the measure 


be that of a region long industrialized and permeated with 
’ the modern philosophy of labor, or, again, a conception of 
- Jabor’s place in an industrial Utopia. As to which of these 


is the proper gauge depends largely upon one’s personal 
social equipment. 

Compared with the average in England, the Southern 
textile wage is higher; compared with the same class of 
labor in New England it is lower. But to be perfectly fair 
one must add to the weekly pay envelope of the Piedmont 
worker the emoluments of the “village system” there in 
vogue. For instance, here are to be listed comfortable and 
attractive cottages rented at twenty cents a room per week, 
community recreation buildings, churches, libraries, play- 
grounds, swimming pools, parks, summer camps, all 
owned and maintained by the management for the free 
enjoyment of the operative and his family. Again, there is 
the saving in expense for fuel, water, and light as well as 
for medical service already mentioned. Would the striking 
worker and his leaders be willing to abandon all these 
things and to receive from the cotton mill office the same 
cash wage as the New England operative—and nothing 
more? Those mill hands with whom I have discussed this 
point wish both higher pay and the present “extras” of 
their community life, which they now assume as matters 
of course. 

One criticism heard from the labor-organizers is that 
under the village system the Southern worker has acquired 
nothing, owns neither his own home nor anything else. In 
New Bedford many of the strikers from the textile fac- 
tories were able to live for weeks without assistance, and 
after the general arrest there of the strikers, when large 
bonds were required, they had ample property with which 
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to qualify. At Gastonia and Elizabethton, on the contrary, 
relief work was necessary from the very first day of the 
strike. But would one familiar with the relative degrees 
of thrift among the lower and middle classes of New Eng- 
land and the same classes of the cotton States attribute this 
difference solely to faults in the Southern mill system? 
Much that excites the pity and inspires the pens of settle- 
ment workers fresh from the thrift and orderliness of New 
England is but a part of the happy-go-lucky, careless life 
of Dixie. 
Even the many material advantages of the villages that 
I have described are condemned by the newcomers as being 
but fruits of an industrial feudalism. One zealous organ- 
izer said to me, “Do not talk of things that are supplied 
through the generosity of the mills. Just as the plantation- 
owner once pointed with pride to his sleek well-fed slaves 
so the Southern cotton mill master boasts of the comforts 
of his village.” But recalling the yesterdays of this pcople, 
the economic desolation of the land half a century ago in 
contrast with its present—busy industrial towns through 
the hill country from the Virginia line into Georgia, a 
gladdening prospect of paved highways, modern bridges, 
comfortable homes, numerous churches, splendid schools 
and hospitals—knowing that all this is the fruit of the 
mills whose towers dot the landscape and whose power 
lines march in straight lines over valley and hill, one can- 
not but visualize the region as it would have been to-day 
had the mills never come. The younger generation would 
have been driven to seek their fortunes in distant industrial 
States, cities would have stagnated, towns dried up, and the 
now thronged places be empty. The apostles of organized 
labor must bring doctrines well-tested and sure before they 
can safely venture to disrupt a system that, with all its 
shortcomings, has raised this people from stark ruin to 
industrial prosperity. 
It is difficult just now to determine to what extent 
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unionism has filtered through the Piedmont mills. “Not a 
dent yet,” maintain some mill-owners. “Sixty per cent 
and more wherever we have made a determined effort,” 
declare many organizers. Even granting the claim of the 
latter, it is possible that false hopes may have been raised 


' among those not long acquainted with the ways of the 


region. The Southerner of all classes is by nature a “‘jiner.” 
Let anyone come along with a new organization, be it a 
new form of religion, the Ku Klux, or a burial society, and 
a following is always won. Secret orders wield much politi- 
cal influence in all the cotton States. So when I am in- 
formed that labor unions, the International Relief, or the 
Young Pioneers have made rapid headway in Carolina mill 
towns, I am more ready to admit gains in membership than 
I am acceptance of doctrine. 

The present discussion of the relations between organ- 
ized Southern society and its labor is obscured at every turn 
by a lack of full comprehension between North and South. 
Labor-organizers who condemn the entire existing system 
because it fails to accord with their concepts of the correct 
relations of capital and labor, if they understood the back- 
ground, would be obliged to admit that it is a system that 
up to the present time has worked well under peculiar con- 
ditions and has been suited to the temperaments of those 
concerned. And often New England owners who have 
sought to retain the established system have unwittingly 
offended against the spirit while maintaining the outward 
form. At one large North Carolina plant the new owners 
at much expense erected in the heart of the village a model 
dining hall with dormitories attached for men and women. 
The structure was on artistic lines resembling a country 
club. Yet for some mysterious reason it failed to please the 
mill hands, was boycotted, and at length the venture was 
abandoned in its initial form. Just what sectional fawx pas 
was committed, whether baked beans and brown bread 
were served in place of hominy and corn bread, I 
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never learned, but the incident goes to prove the diff. 
culties of cross-sectional enterprise where it affects human 
relationships. 

The present awakening of the South to labor conscious- 
ness, the dramatic clash between the conservative social 
structure and the radical spirit of industrial democracy, 
comes just when important branches of industry other than 
textiles, such as wood pulp and aluminum, are turning to 
this last great region of abundant raw material, cheap 
power, convenient transportation, and, until to-day, cheap 
and unorganized labor. For this reason, as for others, not 
only the section immediately involved but the country at 
large will do well to follow closely and to consider dispas- 
sionately all the complicated issues of the struggle now 
being waged for control of the Southern labor that must 


man the mills in what may prove the next scene of inten- 
sive industrial development. 
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THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE 
OF WATTLEMAN 


By PAUL HORGAN 
RS. WATTLEMAN was a short, wide 


woman who had given her life to the theatre 
with no regrets, and only a few reservations. 
When I knew her, she was entering that era in 


_ her life when, with an intimate sense of the nearness of 


life’s bafling meaning, it became necessary to admit that 
the little daily gaieties of her calling and her household 
were about to be supplanted by the irascibilities of slowly 
settling age. My visits to her establishment were, I enjoy 
believing, a kind of temporal link that might have held to- 
gether for a few precarious minutes the hull of her past 
and the rotting anchors of her future. This belief of mine I 
take from the evidence that attended my various arrivals: 
I ring the bell, there is a brief speculative silence, I am rec- 
ognized, I am admitted by Mrs. Monk (the suppressed as- 
sistant ), I clatter down the stairs to the important basement 
room (catching a terrible glimpse of Mr. Wattleman, 
looking useless in the parlor), I doff my hat and there she 
is, receiving me with an abrupt courtesy which makes me 
momentous because she is fussing with her gray hair in my 
honor. 

Then, too, it came out in our first interview that I was 
more than an employé of a theatre: I was a passionate lover 
of it, and so when I came to Mrs. Wattleman for costumes 
or properties for our productions, it was not as a customer, 
but as a fellow artist, engaged in a common project with 
her, who alone, surely, knew what would be correct for my 
needs. 

Would she ordinarily spend any time with the average 
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customer, telling about her trip to Egypt one winter before 
Mr. Wattleman came down “poorly”? Or describe with 
richness those rare moments she enjoyed in the presence of 
Madame Modjeska, “who played piphteen nights in this 
town, all told, and I missed not a phingle one, and how 
phine she was, piphteen perphormances. . . .” (Mrs, 
Wattleman didn’t always wear her teeth, and when her 
small lips were unsupported by the brazen excellence of her 
set, she spoke with a muffled labial quality that still could 
not destroy her bridled emphasis. ) No, I am sure she shared 
her confidences with me alone, of all her customers, most 


of whom were young men getting clothes for costume | 


parties. 


When they came, “Mrs. Monk,” Mrs. Wattleman 
would say to the woman who had worked for her for 
twenty years, “one Rob Roy with sporran.” I would turn 
to Mrs. Monk to see what would happen, and the customer 
in question would look indifferent, lest people think he 
cared anything about dressing up. 

“One Rob Roy with sporran, Mrs. Wattleman,” would 
come the answer, as Mrs. Monk took her way out of the 
musty little counter room, and went deeply into the amaz- 
ing jungle of costume racks that undergrew the whole 
large house. If, on these occasions, I happened to be in one 
of the back clearings of the ornate thickets, Mrs. Monk 
would converse with me as she slipped her hand and gaze 
between the coat-hangers, looking for her prize. 

“Um-hum. She’s getting old, she’s old, I’ve been watch- 
ing it for some time now, she don’t know her own mind 
half the time, I have to take a lot I wouldn’t otherwise take 
if I hadn’t been with the Wattlemans for so long now, I 
wonder if them suits is a/J out—no—here’s—no it isn’t 
either.” 

I said nothing, but went on considering how a cloak of 
the Garter would do for Sir Joseph. 
“Mr. Wattleman came to me only last night, he said 
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Mrs. Monk, there were tears in his eyes, he said Mrs. 
' Monk, she’s asking me what I did with the string from 


those packages we sent out that came back. Tell her I gave 
it to you, he said, and I never saw the like in my life the 


| way that grown man cut up, he’s sick, of course, and she’s 
enough to—here it is. I always find it after a while, though 
- [can’t say this isa good one, we’ve had better but that’s like 


her, she won’t spend a penny any more. I have to repair and 


| stitch on stuff that ought to be thrown out. Well, I haven’t 
- worked here for nothing all this time, I know a thing or 


Here, often, or at the later equivalent of this point, a 
terrifying clairvoyant scream would rise in the outer room, 
and come threading its way through the musky alleys to us. 

“MIRZus Mo-o-NK?” 

Mrs. Monk would give me a stare that said, “You see?” 
and nodding her yellow head, go off to the front room, her 
pinned and streaked black dress cruelly outlining the lumps 
of flesh that composed her, and that should by every right 
of mere animalism have been beautiful mature surfaces 
contributing to a serene womanly entity. So she would go, 
answering that imperial shriek, and I would wait a decent 
interval before emerging with my selections. Mrs. Wattle- 
man would take them, pass them on to Mrs. Monk: 
“Wrap.” 

Mrs. Monk would accept them, ignoring the exagger- 
ated efficiency of her mistress’s instructions, and preserve a 
social relation with me by smirking as she wound the string 
about her fingers and endeavored to break it by pulling un- 
til her gray knuckles swelled and her shoulder strained up- 

ward. It was like Mrs. Wattleman, at this point, to reach 
in her apron pocket, withdraw a pair of scissors, lean over 
with one fast movement, and cut the string, and with it, 
the poor pretense of her assistant. All the time she would 
converse with me, the collops under her small chin dancing 
like a petulant turkey’s wattles, her yellowish fat hands 
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with the dim diamonds and the cracked, streaked nails 
playing across her disordered coiffure; or one hand would 
lie on the rumpled shelf of her bosom, there to let its fin. 
gers restlessly tap and displace the brooch made of gold 
with designs picked out in black enamel. Her eyes were be- 
hind glasses, and her cheeks rose and quivered with her 
talk. The packages finally wrapped, Mrs. Monk handed 
them: “One cloak of the Garter, Mrs. Wattleman.” 

Taking it, “One cloak of the Garter, Mrs. Monk.” 

“One sir knight sword, Mrs. Wattleman.” 

“One sir knight sword, Mrs. Monk.” 

“Two—no, three helmets, Mrs. Wattleman.” 

“Three helmets, Mrs. Monk,” and a glare. 

“And one dozen spear heads, Mrs. Wattleman.” 

“And one dozen spear heads, Mrs. Monk.” 

Mrs. Monk leaned for a moment on the counter, pluck- 
ing and rubbing her bared forearm with her hand, and 
Mrs. Wattleman undertook the regal matter of delivering 
the things to me across the counter. While she was count- 
ing them off to me with myself echoing her in the estab- 
lished fashion, Mr. Wattleman made a disreputable and 
tentative appearance in the doorway of the little room. 

Immediately there was a suspension of all activities. 
Mrs. Wattleman withdrew her head upon her neck until 
her shoulders were far ahead of the beetling disapproval in 
her countenance. Mrs. Monk, with a duck of her brass- 
colored hair, pretended not to notice him. The poor man 
stood in the doorway, clutching the ragged portiére with a 
gray fist, and making little circles of cordiality with his 
other hand, greeting me, proving his importance as head of 
the house of Wattleman with the insistent whimper of his 
talk. 

“Good morning, Mr. Wattleman.” 
Then she said, “Mr. Wattleman: have what you want 
and goodbye to you!” 


Her tones lacerated him through the thick dirtiness of 
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1 nails F his vest, and his shrivelled heart must have turned over 
would | with memories of fifty—piphty—years ago. He released 
his head in a series of nods that seemed uncontrolled, and 


ts fin- 

"gold [indicated me. 

rebe. “I justcametosee Mr... .” 

h he & (If he had forgotten my name, still he knew who I was; 

indeq [F and it was his place to welcome me. His wife divided her 
- hands between her brooch and her upper lip, fingering both 

places with exacerbation. 


I turned to Mr. Wattleman. “Well, we’ve made some 
good selections this morning, and I think our show will be 
a success.” 

He brightened, with a poor effect of emerging at all 
apertures from his formless clothes. In his exuberant em- 
barrassment, he dropped his cane so that his ravaged limbs 


ick. JE were undefended against the impulses of locomotor ataxia. 
and § But he recovered the stick, and beaming on me, showed 
‘ing Mrs. Wattleman with his other hand that I was a friend of 
int- | his, and that he was, to the extent of my importance, im- 
ab- portant. 

ind § “We'll come to see it,” he said, and then suddenly, 

_ “Now ve got to go and do some work.” 

ies. i The idea that he could direct his thinly arteried phy- 
ti] {  sique in conscious activity amazed me, but Mrs. Wattleman 
in — and Mrs. Monk nodded with their first approval of him 
ss- [p that morning, and the former said, “All right, Mr. 
an (—  Wattleman, do your work; do your work, we do ours, he 
a does his, and so you go and do yours.” Her voice was shrill 
is like a parrot’s, but she was at last tolerant of his unhappy 
yf presence. 

is |— He nodded several times again, and plucked his watch 


chain, and turned to go up the little steps that led to the re- 
spectable parlors of the house. We all watched him leave, 
t and as his last shoe disappeared with wavering aim from 
the last visible step, we returned to our affairs. 
fF Of I have said that Mrs. Wattleman had given her life to 
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the theatre with no regrets and only a few reservations, 
Her long career as a costumiére had satisfied her artful and 
dramatic desires. But the reservations—one of them was 
that she never approved of grand opera, and another was 
that anything in the nature of an extravaganza or spectacle 
like “Ben Hur,” for example, that required extra-brilliant 
effects, she could not accept. This morning, after Mr, 
Wattleman left us, I learned why she had so often been 
censorious of the super-attraction, and even of the aspect 
of the main street after dark, when the electrics blazed and 
resembled so many fireworks. 

I turned and said, “Mr. Wattleman must have a great 
many interests.” 

She recoiled with a shock of pleasure in this dignifica- 
tion of her abject spouse. Mrs. Monk wagged her head 
with emphasis, and attended to her elbows, smiling her 
agreement. 

“Mr. Wattleman, sir,” said his wife, “was once the 
greatest American designer of pyrotechnical difplays!” 
She leaned and then withdrew in support of this remark- 
able statement. 

“He did the Jonstown Fair!” said Mrs. Monk hastily 
before her mistress could catalogue the first achievement. 
“The Jonstown Fair,” she said, and Mrs. Wattleman 
turned on her with an angry confusion of her collops. 

“MIRzuz Mo-nK?” she said, with the fury of a vindic- 
tive kite that so often clouded her voice when she addressed 
her assistant, “You’ll leave me to tell this! ” 

Poor Mrs. Monk slid backward and blushed, but her 
little gleam in her eye assured me that she was glad to have 
spoken, and that it was indeed worth it. For my astonish- 
ment at her utterance had been highly satisfactory. I rear- 
ranged myself to listen. 

“Mr. Wattleman, sir,” resumed Mrs. Wattleman, “was 
called upon by managers from far and wide to plan the 
phireworks for all sorts and kinds of special occasions, to 
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» say nothing of anniphersaries, national holidays, receptions 
' of distinguished guests, as well as numerous other kinds of 


ephent.” 


I recognized the jargon of catalogues. 
“He has been called to Syracuse more than once to lend 


his adphice.” 


I nodded, wonderingly. 
“And,” she concluded, “the Republican State Commit- 


tee has time and again had him to phix the difplays for 


their elections! ” 
“And then he lost his health,” said Mrs. Monk, retiring 


at once into the back room, to escape for a moment the posi- 
tive drenching in Mrs. Wattleman’s anger that she knew 
would come to punish her for having usurped the second 
climax of the recital. 

“Yes, he lost his health, he broke down, and had piphe 
operations, and I paid for ’em!” added Mrs. Wattleman 
rapidly, so that the effect was, after all, one of her tri- 
umph. “I’ve kept him ever since. But I knew I'd have 


Mos a” 


“What an excellent career!” I said. “He must be a 
genuine artist!” 

“Well,” she said, “if you could only have seen Main 
Street in nineteen-aught-four: that’s all I say: if you could 
only have. It was stupendous: oh, pinwheels! red phire! 
the geysers! and phestoons of Chinese whipphlares—if 
you could have.” 

The clock banged the hour in its musty entrails. I found 
with astonishment that it said an hour slower than my 
watch, which I regarded. 

“Excuse me, am I fast or are you slow? ” I asked her. 

She spent a rapid smile upon the clock. “We run it al- 
ways an hour slower here,”’ she said. 

What an establishment! I became more aware than ever 
of the strange room in which we stood: the desk in the cor- 
ner, where Mrs. Wattleman angrily wrote out her bills, 
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the drawers in that desk, which held curious miscellanies, 
from which she once had extracted for one of our actors the 
Order of the Golden Fleece; the glass case filled with Wigs 
on stands, and a whole shelf of carefully deployed false 
mustaches; the arms and armor in the other corner, bravely 
shiny under the cobwebs; the long counter with its ma- 
chines for tying packages—the spool for the thread, the 
tacked razor blade for cutting the string, and the wrinkled 
piles of old paper; and the gay lithograph of the River 
Nile over the doorway, leaning into the room at a confiden- 
tial angle to recall, eternally, those dizzy days of the trip to 
Egypt before Mr. Wattleman came down poorly, and all 
that they stood for. 

“Well,” I said, picking up my packages, “I have to go 
now. But be sure to remember, Mrs. Wattleman, that | 
want to hear about Modjeska’s performance of Hamlet the 
next time I come, because we may do a Hamlet scene in the 
dramatic studio. That would be interesting, to know about 

We both nodded at one another, I with farewell cor- 
dialities, she with a rich, assertive pride and promise. 
Then, assuming my hat and coat and gloves, I again said 
goodbye to her, because leaving Mrs. Wattleman was like 
leaving a tyrant whom one must propitiate even over- 
much, and started up the stairs to the ground floor, where 
the door was. 

I came to the landing, and was ascending the next step, 
when a striped, odorous curtain hanging against the wall 
at the turn trembled and came away until I could see that 
the hand which parted its folds belonged to Mrs. Monk. 

“Wisss!” she said, superfluously attracting my attention, 
thrusting out her fat yellow arm to pluck at me. 

I turned and took off my hat. “Well, Mrs. Monk.” 

She moved her head in mournful circles which gave a 
foreboding aspect to the little scene enacted on the landing. 
She did not quite dare to come out from behind the curtain, 
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which concealed a doorway, and since her mistress was only 


a few stairs away, she had to be most delicate in her utter- 
ances. But as I was about to resume my departure, she 
began to whisper into my ear with ghostly intensity and 
silences. 

“Mr. Wattleman said to me that she was heading for 
bankruptcy, he said she’s been buying clothes and things at 
a mad rate, and every month she orders a new set of teeth! 
He says she dresses up in the evenings then, and sits around 
looking grand. He says she says it’s time for her t’enjoy life, 
she ain’t going to make any stints on herself, she says. He 
just sits there and looks at her, she reading, and wearing 
them clothes, and a new set of teeth every month—do you 
know what they cost?” 

Before I could answer “‘No,” and hear her awesome es- 
timate, her face faded white about the eyes and J was 
startled; for a familiar shriek arose from the nether rooms. 

“MIRzuz Mo-N-K?” It was like the wild interroga- 
tory cry of some fowl, and as I heard it, I could imagine the 
bird crouching as it began the noise, then growing and 
fluffing as it finished, with a stretching of all ligaments and 
a raising of the head to complete the utterance with all of 
the force in its powdery body. 

The curtain stayed a shocked second, exposing the ago- 
nized horror of Mrs. Monk’s face; then it fell into place as 
she retreated through the door, to reach her mistress by 
some back way of that labyrinthine cellar. Whether Mrs. 
Wattleman had heard that rapid whispering on the landing 
and was determined to halt it, or whether the absence of 
her assistant made her merely suspicious, I do not know; 
but the effect of her shriek was startling in any case. 

I went on up the stairs, and opened the door, and stepped 
into the street. There, opposite the doorway, sat Mr. 
Wattleman at the wheel of his automobile. He greeted me 
with one of his palsied smiles, and contrived with his 
knotted fingers to fling open the door of the car, inviting 
me to sit beside him. 
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“What! will I never be rid of this household,” I said to 
myself, as I hesitated, then entered the car. 

“Pll drive you uptown,” he said, whereat my heart 
tumbled and raced in fear; for to be guided through the 
broiling traffic of the city by the cripple beside me would 
be a trying adventure. But nothing I could think of was a 
good excuse. And sooner than I expected, the car was 
gathering speed, Mr. Wattleman’s touch on the wheel 
helpless and tentative. He worked the pedals with spas- 
modic difficulty, and I was nervous. But not content with 
trying me with his jerky driving, he began to divide his at- 
tention in conversation with me. We went, somehow, up 
the street and even passed intersections without mishap. 

“You know,” he said, “I once did very interesting 
work.” 

“Yes,” I said, “Mrs. Wattleman was telling me you 
made some very remarkable designs in pyrotechnical 
works.” 

He turned square upon me, and I had to urge him to 
watch the street. 

“She did, eh?” he said. “She knows nothing about it, she 
has nothing to say about it. Let me tell you, I know just 
how things are ¢here. I was making a very fine career, I had 
done some famous pieces. I wish you could have seen my 
piece of the Battle of Manila Bay, with a portrait of 
Dewey in red, green, and yellow flares, just seen it, that’s 
all.” 

I reflected on the unhappy impermanence of such pieces 
of art as a fine firework, and how both Mr. and Mrs. 
Wattleman expressed the earnest regret that I had not seen 
any of his productions; then I thought that it was the same 
with an actor’s good performance, for it was planned, re- 
hearsed, and finally executed with nothing but memories 
left, which people might recall with some such phrase as 
“T wish you could have seen it.” 

“Well,” he continued, “what a fine thing it was. And 
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the Jonstown Fair! And when the Republicans won in 
nineteen-four I staged them a sky full of sparks, [ll tell 
you, sir. Yes. 

“Well, you see, Mrs. Wattleman was always a restless 
body, and so she was up and off on a trip to Egypt, me 
along, before I knew what was doing. Yes. Then we came 
back and b’Gad if she didn’t start in business. Well, she 
worked and I worried. That’s how it always was. I did the 
worrying and she did the work, me meanwhile making my 
own business pay. The upshot of it was I broke down. It 
was all her fault. She would work, she would make me 
worry. She was always a strong-willed woman, Mrs. 
Wattleman; and I was in a hospital for months, with the 
different things, the surgeons, and so on. My business went 
Bang!” 

“What a shame,” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. 

The car was uneasily coursing into the most intricate 
traffic. 

“My work was labor, it was labor all right. ’'d come 
home of nights and collapse in bed; and then the next day, 
here was a committee to receive about some displays they 
wanted me to do. Oh, oh!” He shook his head. 

It made me wonder why he had to resign his career. The 
sinister leers of Mrs. Monk contained more than her rapid 
confessions to me. If a man could guide this motor car 
through momentary death (so it seemed to me), might he 
not also be able to sit at a table with his fireworks catalogues 
and plan a display? The surrender of his career and the 
commencement of his wife’s business were, perhaps, not 
simultaneous, though so he had suggested to me. And Mrs. 
Wattleman’s proud statement that she had kept him—had 
worked, after his illness, had expected to, even. There was 
an angry loyalty in her spotted taffeta bosom with its gold 
brooch on black. 

It was enough that he now and then fixed a pretense of 
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activity. “I must go and do some work now.” And how that 
always soothed and stimulated Mrs. Wattleman! 

He talked; and soon we were at the stage door of my 
theatre. With amazement at my safety, I left him with 
thanks, and entered, not caring how he drove away. 

In one of the dramatic studios there was a rehearsal of 
the ballet. The ballet girls came out in their pink tunics, 
knocking the floor with their stiffened shoes, and throwing 
their little bodies into space with exquisite faith that the 
floor would be there a second later when they tapped for it 
with their toes. They were merry, but serious about their 
jobs. The pianist and the conductor were directing the re- 
hearsal, and the ballet mistress sat on the sidelines, harbor- 
ing her criticisms for the first intermission. 

I sat with the producer. 

It was intolerable to consider, as some black fate made 
me consider then, the simple facts of youth and joy, 
shadowed by sorrow. The anchors of unsatisfied age held 
the three of the house of Wattleman to the bottom of the 
ocean. They were smothered in waving weeds, and they 
longed for air. These pink-limbed dancers, blowing airy 
kisses with their little arms, touching an idea of beauty 
with the directions of their little brains, danced on the caps 
of the waves, unconcerned with the kelp on the sea floor. 

Having looked that morning at the Wattlemans, I could 
not stay, I could not watch the ballet girls, though the 
stagey noise of the piano followed me into the corridors 
when I left, and I knew that to-morrow my sad connection 
of the old and the young would disappear from my mind, 
for the sparks leap from a skyrocket, leaving a blackened 
stick that is insignificant when considered next the glories 
of the brief fountain of fire in the enchanted heavens. 


TREE IN DECEMBER 
By MELVILLE CANE 


ROST has sealed 

The still December field. 
Over fern and furrow, 
Over the quickening 
Within each meadowy acre, 
Frost, invisibly thorough, 
Spreads its thickening 
Stiffening lacquer. 


Above the field, beneath a sky 
Heavy with snow stirring to fly, 
A tree stands alone, 

Bare of fruit, leaves gone, 
Bleak as stone. 


Once, on a similar glazed 

Field, on a similar tree, 

Dead as the eye could see, 

The first man, dazed 

In the first December, grimly gazed, 
Never having seen 

The miracle of recurring green. 


Snow fell and all about 

Covered earth, and him with doubt. 
Baleful grew the air 

And his mute despair. 


Leaves that April had uncurled 
Now were blown dust in the world, 
Apples mellowing sweet and sound 
Now were icy rot in the ground, 
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Roses August sunned in bloom 
Now were less than lost perfume. 


Had he seen the final hour » ATE 
Of fruit and leaf and flower? 2 

Had the last bird taken wing, 
Nevermore to sing? 


Never to fly in the light of another spring? 
The man trembled with cold, with dread, 
Thinking of all things dead 4 

And his own earthen bed. y Fron 
thou 
Trembling, he grew aware | to-d 
Of a new quiet in the air; piles: 
Snow had ceased; intel 
A ray came faintly through; Bex 
The wavering slit of blue 
Vaguely increased. J 
att 
Trembling, the first man gazed | ing 
At the glazed Ctra 
And glittering tree, har 
Dead as the eye could see. | She 
Bw 
Whence came the sight she 
To read the sign aright? | for 
The hint— Wi 
The glad intimation, flashing: we 
“Wintry rains tw 
Are blood in the veins; m 
Under snows and binding sleets ar 
Locked roots live, a heart still beats”? te 
al 
From what impalpable breath ir 
Issued the faith, il 


The inner cry: “This is not death”? p 


ATHIRST FOR GOD: MADAME GUYON 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


HEN a noted French author sent to the 

“Revue des Deux Mondes” an article en- 

titled “God,” the editor wrote back, “La 

question de Dieu manque d’actualité.” 
From much that we see and hear and read it might be 
thought that the question of God had not much actuality 
to-day. Yet there are still probably a good many, more or 
less antiquated, persons who feel a remote and melancholy 
interest in the subject. Perhaps there are even some who 
can appreciate the supreme passion and longing of a soul 
athirst for God, like that of Madame Guyon. 

Jeanne Marie Bouviéres de La Mothe Guyon was born 
at Montargis, France, April 13, 1648. Her birth, accord- 
ing to her own account, was attended by some of the ex- 
traordinary circumstances which her vast autobiographic 
narrative connects with almost every event of her career. 
She was delicate and ailing from childhood, and her tem- 
perament and early training would seem to suggest that 
she might have been comfortably disposed of in a convent 
for the remainder of her life. Her parents thought other- 
wise and finally got her married, in 1664, to a man of 
wealth and distinguished family. She lived with him 
twelve years and bore five children, but it appears that her 
married life was not very agreeable to herself or to others, 
and after her husband’s death she turned more and more 
to religion. She provided for her children as best she could 
and then emigrated to Switzerland and took a leading part 
in various religious communities, coming deeply under the 
influence of a certain Pére La Combe, who was long to 
play a prominent part in her life. After doing a good deal 
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of good and a good deal of harm in Switzerland, she re- 
turned to Paris, and gained a vast influence there amon 
very prominent people, notably with Madame de Mainte- 
non and with Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai, one of the 
subtlest minds and noblest souls of his time. But her novel 
ideas and teachings aroused the enmity of the conserya- 
tives, led by Bossuet. They probed and criticised her doc- 
trine, attacked her morals, condemned her books, and put 
her in various places of confinement, finally for three years 
in the Bastille. After she was released, she was obliged to 
live in seclusion till her death in 1717, but she retained her 
religious enthusiasm till the end and also the love and 
affectionate admiration of the small group of friends who 
clung to her. 

Before analyzing Madame Guyon’s religious experi- 
ence, which was the essential part of her life, it is neces- 
sary to consider her dealings with the practical world, so 
indispensable to all of us, however much we may dislike it. 
It does not appear that in her youth she got much satisfac- 
tion out of her family: eager and enthusiastic idealists 
rarely do. With her father she seems to have had a certain 
amount of sympathy. But she saw comparatively little of 
him, and he died when she was very young. The daughter 
struggled heroically to be just to her mother, to indicate 
her good qualities and good intentions. But they did not 
get on together. Perhaps in some respects they were too 
much alike. , 

Nor does it appear that Madame Guyon’s matrimonial 
record is much more satisfactory than the domestic. She 
had a huge capacity for loving, but at an early stage most 
of it was turned over to God and certainly very little of it 
went to her husband. In her childhood she read novels, and 
there is a shadowy glimpse of one candidate who might 
have been a real lover. The actual husband had no serious 
faults. Madame Guyon herself freely admits his virtues 
and also his fundamental affection for her. But her devo- 
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tion bored him. He tried to divert it, to check it, to dis- 
courage it, to forbid it. When he failed, he grew irritable 
and irritated, and his temper reacted on her. Then in the 
background there was always the mother-in-law. Madame 
Guyon was not a person ever to have been happy in such a 
relationship, and here the friction was apparently constant. 
The mother-in-law advised, dictated, perhaps made herself 
indispensably useful in practical matters, and what was 
worst of all, her son turned to her habitually instead of to 
his wife. You cannot make a much more effective summing 
up than Madame Guyon’s own when she says: “My con- 
dition in marriage was rather that of a slave than that of a 
free woman.” Yet with it all, as I have said, the capacity 
for love was there, and you feel that the woman might have 
been adored and adoring. Only, early and late her pro- 
found and passionate heart was all turned in a different 
direction from the domestic hearth. 

Thus she does not seem to have given much more of her- 
self even to her children than to her parents or to her hus- 
band. She was a faithful and a dutiful mother. She cared 
for her children’s education, she tended their ailments, she 
provided for their future, and perhaps she enjoyed them as 
much as she enjoyed anything earthly. The deaths, espe- 
cially that of her little son, afflicted her deeply. Yet some- 
how it all seems remote from her real spirit. Her comment, 
when her daughter was finally married, is immensely char- 
acteristic: “As soon as her marriage gave her to another, I 
felt myself cut off from all that regarded her external life, 
with no further possibility of taking any part in it.” Even 
more characteristic is her feeling that, when her children 
are ill or suffer in any way, it is a special visitation of 
Providence intended for trial and discipline to Aer. In 
other words, she constantly betrays the overwhelming pre- 
occupation with self which so often appears in those whose 
chief desire is to get rid of it. 

One asks oneself, how did this lady fare in the other 
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practical concerns of life. She herself tells us that she was 
simple as a babe in such matters, but that when divine wis. 
dom spoke through her, her judgment in the affairs of 
others was found singularly valuable. In money matters 
she professed and apparently felt a considerable indiffer- 
ence. She was born wealthy, and indeed complains that she 
had never known the blessings of poverty. When it comes 
to business transactions, she again bewails her utter natural 
incompetence, yet again, when a higher power comes to 
her aid, she displays an acumen and a gift of vigorous and 
accurate decision which astonish even skilled men of af- 
fairs. In regard to one intricate negotiation she says: “I 
was extremely surprised to see that I understood all the 
complications and subtleties of this business without ever 
having studied them, and the chief judge was so aston- 
ished at something so different from what he expected that 
he conjured me to see the other judges and explain things 
to them at once.” Whatever harmless vanity there may be 
about this, there is no question but that she used her wealth 
widely and freely for the service of others, and was ready 
to give her time, her strength, her pride, and her patience 
to relieving suffering and misery of all sorts. 

Nor was she inclined to spend money on herself or her 
own indulgences. In her youth she was beautiful, had 
singular charm of manner and expression as well as of 
feature, and her tender conscience frequently reproached 
her with her attention to her mirror and her disposition to 
ornament her person and to make the most of it in every 
way. But constant ill health no doubt somewhat under- 
mined the physical attraction, and the culmination of the 
ill health in a siege of smallpox deprived her of all pre- 
tensions to regular beauty, though the attraction probably 
remained more than she admitted. From that time on, she 
cultivated her soul and let her body go, or thought she did. 

It is hardly likely, however, that at any time the pleas- 
ures and distractions of this world had any great hold upon 
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: was P her. Its larger interests apparently never meant anything 


- to her whatever. In all the vast number of printed words 


that flowed from her there is no recognition of politics or 
art or speculative thought or even of the beauty of nature. 
In her higher and remoter world these things simply had 


' no existence. Nor did the ordinary amusements of life 


make much more appeal to her. Cards and the theatre are 
simply left out. She mentions with shame and mortification 
that there was a time when she danced, but it was a very 
brief time indeed. Anyone who wrote with such immense 
facility must have had some gift with the tongue, and no 
doubt she could talk readily and well, but her precepts for 


- conversation, which she recognized as being “the social 


basis of life,”’ savor more of the amiable than the piquant. 

In short, she was a saint, she really and undeniably was, 
and saints are not always the most agreeable people to live 
with, at any rate for those of another complexion, which 
perhaps explains the business of her parents, and her hus- 
band and mother-in-law, and her children. The saints 
are profoundly and first of all impressed with the necessity 
of setting an example and doing one’s duty. Admirable as 
these motives are, and indispensable as they are for the up- 
lifting of the world, they do not always make comfortable 
housemates for those who have no desire whatever to set 
an example to anyone and who feel, with the lady in the 
French comedy, that one’s duty is something one is so glad 
to have done—because one has not got to do it again. 

But Madame Guyon is to be regarded, she regarded her- 
self, as a child not of this world but of the other, one of 
those exceptional beings who have a constant sense of the 
unreality of the real, of the complete insignificance of all 
those little overwhelming daily trifles which to the mass of 
us common men and women seem immensely—and so 
temporarily—significant. She was born with this tendency 
inherent in her, and all her circumstances and surround- 
ings encouraged and fostered it. Her education, such as she 
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had, was of just the easy and slipshod quality that fitted her 
temperament. She read vastly, in all sorts of authors, at 
least if we are to accept her own accounts. At any rate, 
there can be no question as to the variety and extent of her 
religious reading. She read the Bible with extreme and 
constant zeal and early applied her own ardent ingenuity 
in subtle interpretation of it. She read the great mystics, 
Saint Theresa, Francis of Sales, Catherine of Genoa, John 
of the Cross, Molinos, and absorbed their strange reveries 
with remarkable analytical understanding and still more 
emotional sympathy. 

She had renewed experiences, one is almost tempted to 
call them shocks, of conversion. They came in her girlhood, 
they came when she had begun to get out into the world, 
they came with persistent force when she had contracted 
the obligations and burdens of her unfortunate marriage. 
It is profoundly curious to analyze and follow the inward 
process of development which accompanied this external 
growth of religious experience. There is first the uneasi- 
ness, the vague longing, the unrest, the divine discontent 
with aught but the eternal and the desire to find in life 
something that mere earthly contacts and pleasures and 
interests can never yield. The effort to satisfy this is apt to 
take, with Madame Guyon in the earlier days it did take, 
strange and abnormal forms. She practised all sorts of self- 
torment, of privation, of fantastically imposed and often 
distressing discipline. . 

Then she discovered that these methods of extinguish- 
ing this world were crude and violent, and though she 
never wholly admitted their inefficacy, she turned to what 
was subtler and finer and more spiritual. The great, the 
supreme agency, the unfailing agency for her, was prayer. 
And here again, after employing prayer in daily matters 
and common human needs, after making her ordinary con- 
duct and that of others a matter of divine counsel and en- 
quiry, she came to appreciate that the real function of 
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prayer was something higher and deeper and purer. In 
other words, she believed that while mere vulgar, material 


‘petition might have its place, the prayer that really 


counted for the sanctified soul was that of contemplation, 
of laying aside earthly desires and petty interests, and los- 
ing yourself completely in communion with the divine. 
Thus, by the aid of this impersonal, immaterial prayer, 
and by rising above the trammels of earthly need and even 
of earthly torment, she soared to the heights of spiritual 


ecstasy, which are more or less known to all the mystics 


and are so difficult for the profane to understand or pene- 


trate. She reached the doctrine of pur amour, love un- 
' tainted by self-interest, which Fénelon so fully amplified 


after her and which Voltaire gently mocked when he spoke 
of “the great Fénelon who believed that God could be 
loved for himself alone.”” Madame Guyon believed it, and 
with one of the most passionate spiritual efforts of the 
world she built her life on it. 

It is not to be supposed that with the saints, at any rate 
a saint like Madame Guyon, these raptures of spiritual ec- 
stasy are permanent, or pervade the whole of life. On the 
contrary, as one surveys her career, one gets a general im- 
pression of unhappiness and dissatisfaction, not only of 
tumult and turbulence in her external existence, but of 
restless disquiet and even misery within. She herself dwells 
upon the long years when she yearned for peace and com- 
munion with God and could not obtain it, and though she 
indicates that in the end she did obtain it and retain it, the 
possession would appear to have been by no means un- 
troubled or secure. She herself points out to a disciple that, 
no matter how sanctified one may be, one must “expect all 
one’s life to suffer these vicissitudes,” these astonishing, in- 
explicable depressions and exaltations, these periods of 
abandonment, of desolation, of aridity, of spiritual despair. 

What is perhaps most noticeable in her discussion of all 
these spiritual states is the richness and variety and deli- 
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cacy of vocabulary with which she treats them. And jp 
general one is almost bewildered by her enormous flood 
and facility of words. Writing seems to have come to her 
almost as easily as breathing. She poured out book after 
book with apparently limitless abundance, expressing her- 
self with a singular fluency and often even grace. Her 
complete works, in the most extensive edition, fill forty 
volumes. And with the verbal facility there is also a strik- 
ing depth and delicacy of spiritual observation and analy- 
sis. This dreamer, this wide wanderer in unmapped intel- 
lectual worlds, had a close and keen insight into the mental 
complications not only of her own soul but of the other 
souls that worked and played about her. 

Yet it must be confessed that the general impression de- 
rived from turning over this vast work is one of almost 
desperate monotony. Voltaire said of Petrarch, “He is the 
genius of the world most skilled in the art of saying always 
the same thing.” But Madame Guyon carried the process 
further than even Petrarch. She was so absorbed with the 
one thing needful that all the needless things that make 
the charm of life and especially the diversity of literature 
slipped by her unperceived. And when you distil the es- 
sence of her work, it comes down to a few very limited 
ideas, repeated over and over with extraordinary fertility 
of variation. 

It is true that the subtlety of the process sometimes suf- 
fices to disguise its tenuity. She traces the slow develop- 
ment of the spiritual life through manifold, elaborate de- 
grees with the most patient, delicate analysis, and with a 
complexity of distinction which makes saintliness seem a 
fine art beyond not only the practice but even the compre- 
hension of common mortals. Yet the various stages of 
growth may perhaps be simplified and suggested in a tangi- 
ble and not unintelligible form. 

After the first stage of restless uneasiness and vague 
longing, there comes the realization that the only way to 
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deal with oneself is to get rid of oneself. First the passions 
and desires must be rooted out, trodden under foot, for- 
gotten as if they never existed. But you must go deeper, 
you must strike down to the foundation of the passions in 


' the will, and that too must be mastered and completely 
» overcome. And, as the aspiration heightens and strengthens, 
' the intensity of renunciation and subdual becomes more 


overwhelming and supreme. Destruction, annihilation, 
nothingness, absolute death, are the words that Madame 
Guyon reiterates and reiterates, in her passionate effort to 
convey the complete elimination of self that she preaches 
and teaches. Language is wrested and wrenched and 
twisted and tortured, in the struggle to express the 
inexpressible. 

No doubt it often seems like a haze and mist and chaos 
of words. Yet you feel that the woman was striving to get 
at something and dimly and obscurely and almost divinely 
getting at it. The destruction of self was a real, a vital 
thing to her, and even more real, behind such destruction, 
was the loss, the merging, the dissolution, the absorption of 
self in God. Over and over she returns to the figure of the 
petty streams that lose themselves in the ocean to illustrate 
the utter divine submergence of the transfigured self in the 
Divine. And again, without figures, she endeavors in won- 
derfully sublimated speech to suggest the intensity of the 
union of the unselfed self with pure Deity: “The soul is 
no longer either confined or possessed, nor does it possess or 
even enjoy; it perceives no difference between God and 
itself, sees nothing, possesses nothing, distinguishes noth- 
ing, even in God. God is the soul and the soul is God. . . . 
It is not even as if there were only God and the soul, that is 
not it, but it is as if God were alone, for the soul neither 
thinks God, nor perceives God, nor is grateful to God, nor 
desires anything whatever for itself at all.” 

The cardinal principle, the essential element of this 
spiritual progress is evidently the denial of self, and it is 
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in the highest degree curious to see how, in the case of 
Madame Guyon, self is renewed and resurrected in the 
instinct, the passion for communicating one’s religious ex- 
perience and so influencing, controlling, dominating others, 
Anatole France summed up this instinct in one brief, com. 
prehensive touch, when he spoke of “la douceur impérieuse 
des saints,” “the imperious gentleness of the saints.” 
There are two very different types of saintliness. There 
is the purely inward type, which concentrates its spiritual 
effort, its spiritual existence, wholly upon the relation be- 
tween itself and God and is very little concerned with the 
same relation as it affects others, or leaves the development 
of that relation to them. This type appears in the author 
of the “Imitation,” in Saint John of the Cross, among 
women in Saint Catherine of Genoa, as a later example in 
Eugénie de Guérin, or to come nearer home to ourselves, 
in such a wayward but genuine mystic as Emily Dickinson. 
These souls are content to dwell with God in a white si- 
lence of their own, “like a shut rose all day turning their 
thoughts within.” The other type is not for a moment 
satisfied with its personal salvation, but is bent, bound, to 
scatter the good news abroad among all nations, to spread 
wide the splendid beneficence among the millions who are 
so wofully in need of it, and incidentally, if quite uncon- 
sciously, to fulfil its own ambition, its own thirst for 
power, in the process. This fascinating blend of philan- 
thropy and self-assertion, mingled in varying proportions, 
is everywhere evident in natures like Ignatius Loyola or 
Saint Francis of Sales, it shines out vividly in all the an- 
cient apostles and modern evangelists; it is conspicuous, 
for example, in a temper like that of D. L. Moody, and it 
is perhaps peculiarly congenial to the missionary instinct 
of women. Certainly it is characteristic of Madame Guyon, 
as in the America of recent years it flared out triumphantly 
in the life and work of Mary Baker Eddy, and is all 
summed up in her concise outcry to her satellite Richard 
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’ Kennedy: “Richard, I was born an unwelcome child and I 
| mean to have the whole world at my feet before I die.” 
This instinct of domination was no doubt born in Madame 
' Guyon. But in earlier years it was hesitating and timid. As 
- she came to see her own way more clearly, to formulate 
’ her own relation to the world and to God, she was more 


and more possessed by the impulse to communicate her 
discoveries to others and let them profit. 

And it is undeniable that not only her doctrines but far 
more, as with Mrs. Eddy, something infectious and mag- 
netic in her personality, stirred souls, touched them, in- 
spired them, lifted them out of themselves. It is pretty to 
see how she deprecates the charge, protests that she does 
not seek it, finds it a care and a burden, even while it is evi- 
dent at every moment that it is the breath of life to her, as 
it was to Mrs. Eddy or to Moody: “Alas! Formerly I 
thought only of God and tasted in him perfect peace; but 
since he has charged me with the welfare of my neighbor, 
all the wounds that that neighbor receives from his ene- 
mies or from himself, who is the greatest of his enemies, 
beat right upon my heart.” 

And so all classes of souls seemed to be under her care, 
provided she could get at them and touch them. It might 
be a servant, or a working-man, or a casual acquaintance. 
What matter, if she could drop a seed that would germi- 
nate and flourish? And again, moving as she was privileged 
to do, among the highest of the great world, she ap- 
proached them also, and neither rank nor riches proved any 
barrier against the gentle suavity of her touch. Some of 
the very greatest people of her day came under the charm, 
like the two sister Duchesses of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse 
and through them the two dukes, who by their control over 
the heir to the throne of France, were among the most im- 
portant persons in the kingdom. For a time Madame 
Guyon’s doctrines made their way into Madame de 
Maintenon’s pet school of Saint-Cyr and even consider- 
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ably affected Madame de Maintenon herself. But tha 
calm, collected, self-poised spirit had by nature little use 
for raptures and ecstasies.s When she found whither 
Madame Guyon was leading, she hesitated, faltered, and 
her defalcation was the most marked symptom in Madame 
Guyon’s decay and disaster. 

For it was the instinct for influencing others that was the 
source of all Madame Guyon’s troubles. If she had been 
content to enjoy God for herself, in peace and silence, the 
world would never have heard of her, she would have had 
no tragedy—and no glory. But when she began to spread 
and teach doctrines that ran right counter to the easy, self- 
indulgent common sense of common men, the powers of 
the world, both religious and secular, assailed her in all 
their congregated might. 

As usually happens, they first attacked her morals. In 
spite of her indiscreet treatment of Pére La Combe and of 
his dubious revelations, it was hardly possible to arraign 
her very seriously on the ground of personal weakness. But 
with doctrine it was a different matter. All the mystics, in 
their passionate effort to overcome the self, both for good 
and for evil, laid themselves open to the charge of neglect- 
ing moral distinctions. Madame Guyon, like her predeces- 
sors, always took it for granted that a soul that was given 
to God could do nothing that God would find displeasing. 
But everywhere in her writings there are ambiguous 
phrases that might easily mislead, unless they were spirit- 
ually interpreted. 

It is not necessary for us to enter into the details of the 
miserable Quietist controversy, which spread far beyond 
Madame Guyon. But on these moral and doctrinal grounds 
she was involved in it, most distressingly. She was repeat- 
edly examined and interrogated. Her writings were put 
under the ban. And after being at first restrained with more 
or less moderation, she was finally imprisoned in the Bas- 
tille. The whole affair had all the disagreeable savor that 
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‘attaches to religious dispute. Even the noblest and finest 
| spirits were soured and corrupted by it, and as Jules Lemai- 


tre aptly remarks, it is pitiful to see “so much hate about 


pure love.” 
The central figure in the attack on Madame Guyon was 


unquestionably Bossuet, and Bossuet was one of the most 


_ high-minded as well as one of the purest spirits that France 
_ had produced. But in this matter he, like his antagonist 
' Fénelon, who supported Madame Guyon, would seem to 
' have been influenced by motives that were sometimes too 


human to be altogether creditable. In any case, he had no 
sympathy whatever with Madame Guyon’s attitude and 


» summed her up as a woman “whose knowledge was limited, 


whose merit was slight, whose illusions were palpable.” He, 
like Madame de Maintenon, belonged to the type of clear, 
practical, common-sense intelligence, to whom the vague 
emotions of mysticism meant nothing, for whom pure 
love, the devotion of a soul which had no regard for its 
own welfare, even in heaven, but accepted the will of God, 
though it might lead to hell, was pure nonsense, and over 
whom consequently Madame Guyon had no lasting in- 
fluence whatever. 

But there were plenty of others over whom her influence 
was profound and endured to the end. To appreciate the 
depth, the delicacy, and the power of this influence, one 
should look over the vast length of the Spiritual Letters. 
Monotonous as they in a sense are, and harping continu- 
ally on one or two notes, they show an extraordinarily pas- 
sionate interest in the spiritual life of others and a gift for 
ordering and developing it almost like that of Saint Fran- 
cis of Sales or of Fénelon himself. Those who are in dis- 
tress or despair she comforts, those who are negligent or 
forgetful she rebukes, those who are lukewarm or ham- 
pered by the world she cheers and stimulates and inspires. 
And always, always there is the confidence of a heaven- 
born prophet in her own mission and her own power: “Yet 
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Our Lord, together with the weakness of childhood, give; 
me the power of a god over souls; so that with one word | 
can put them in torment or in peace, according as it may be 
best for their eternal welfare.” 

By far the most notable among those who were in- 
fluenced by Madame Guyon, the disciple, indeed, who gives 
her her main importance in the history of France as well 
as in the history of religion, was the great Fénelon, Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai. Fénelon was one of the most compli- 
cated as well as one of the most fascinating characters that 
ever lived. With all the ardor, all the loftiness, all the spir- 
itual purity and abnegation of a saint, he combined a warm, 
intense, supple, subtle humanity, mobile, flexible, now ex- 
alted, now depressed, now self-confident and now distrust- 
ful, able in the highest degree to guide and direct others, 
yet at the same time feeling that no one was more in need 
of guidance and direction than himself. 

What Madame Guyon did for Fénelon, both for good 
and evil, is almost inestimable. She, quite inadvertently, 
thwarted his ambitions and ruined his worldly life by in- 
volving him in her cause and interests; but spiritually, if she 
did not make him what he was, she at least developed much 
that might have been latent without her. She to some ex- 
tent, as it were, crystallized him doctrinally, but this was of 
far less value than the support and encouragement that 
came to him from her magnificent assurance and her con- 
fident hope. | 

It is to be noted that Madame Guyon’s attitude in all 
this matter of influence is that she herself is of no account 
and the power of God behind her is all. She insists again 
and again on her poverty of spirit, her ignorance, her in- 
competence. By herself she can do nothing. Her human 
will is poor, feeble, inept, and blundering. It is only when 
she resigns her own will and accepts the will of God as the 
directing force, that she can accomplish great things, in 
fact anything. No doubt a question arises in the mind of 
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the outsider as to just how you are to distinguish your own 

will from God’s. Such a suggestion is unavoidably con- 

veyed in Madame Guyon’s own tremendous statement: 

“As to obedience, you (God) taught me to practise it with 

the submission of an infant; but also how far have you 

yourself obeyed, or rather, have you rendered my will mar- 

vellous by making it pass through your own.” In other 

words, the ego, by renouncing itself, gains an enormous 

acquisition of power in getting the whole directing force 

of the universe behind it. I was repeatedly struck with this 
subtle transposition in the case of D. L. Moody, and there 
can be no more triumphant display of it than the exultant 
prophetic outcry of Madame Guyon: “The Lord will one 
day pour forth his pity; he will establish the lines of his 
empire through me, and the nations will recognize his 
sovereign power. His spirit shall be diffused through all 
flesh: my sons and my daughters shall prophesy and the 
Lord will take delight in them. It is I, it is I, who in all my 
weakness and my littleness, shall sing the song of the Lamb, 
which is sung only by the virgins who follow him every- 
where. . . . Yes, I shall be through him the mistress over 
those who rule, and those who are subject unto none shall 
be subject unto me by the force of his divine authority, 
from which they can never escape without escaping from 
God himself.” 

But it would be wholly unjust to see in Madame Guyon 
only an assertion and amplification of egotism. When she 
faced humanity, the sense of her own power may have 
overcome her. But when she turned and faced God, self 
and the ego were really forgotten, as much as they ever 
are, and she surrendered herself to the divine abandon and 
longing of the mystics, which nothing but God can 
satisfy. No one exemplifies more fully than she the cry of 
Amiel: “There is but one thing needful: to possess God.” 

No doubt this mystical longing requires some analysis 
and there are various and complicated elements present in 
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it. There is certainly the suggestion of the element of Sex, 
and modern psychology, with its everlasting sex obsession, 
even endeavors to reduce all religious desire and ecstasy to 
a more or less indirect sex basis. It cannot be denied that 
much in the language of the mystics, especially of the 
women saints, favors this interpretation. Saint Teresa, 
Saint Catherine of Genoa, Madame Guyon herself are al- 
ways resorting to terms and phrases that seem immediately 
borrowed from the expression of impassioned sexual love, 
and it is perhaps unfortunate that the more or less symboli- 
cal language of the Song of Solomon lends itself so easily 
to mystical uses, especially in such forms as Madame 
Guyon’s biblical commentary. 
To solve this sex puzzle, we must look a little more 
deeply into the sex instinct itself. It cannot be reduced 
wholly to the mere physical, animal need, though such 
simplification so strongly commends itself to the processes 
of the laboratory. In all human love there is not only the 
physical element, there is the further complication of such 
strains as curiosity, the infinite vanity of admiration, the 
subtle assertion of the sense of power, the opposite feeling 
of abject dependence, each developing abnormally into 
what the laboratory calls sadism and masochism. But even 
deeper than these, so profound and fundamental that it 
seems sometimes to be what gives human love its entire 
significance, is the impulse to get out of oneself. Just as 
soon as the youth begins to think, he finds himself alone in 
the vast universe, shut off within the impassable barriers 
of this one isolated soul, from which he can never wander 
or escape. The first passionate tendency of reflection is to 
overleap the barriers, somehow, somewhere to get out of 
these everlasting limits, at any rate, to enlarge the soul, 
to deepen it, to enrich it. And the first suggestion for doing 
this is to strive to blend and merge it with some one of the 
other souls that it divines about it. This tendency mingles 
by instinct with the direct impulse of sex and the result is 
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the complicated and elaborate physical and spiritual proc- 


ess which we call human love. 

Now precisely this same longing and desperate effort for 
escape, for enlargement, is the basis of the desire of the 
mystic in religion, only here the desire is not confined to 
one individual, but has a wider reach, a vaster range, and 


' the soul aspires to merge its own identity in the infinite 


universe, in the all-embracing unity of God. This passion- 
ate desire, this unquenchable thirst for boundless release 
and limitless escape, is no more evident in Madame Guyon 
than in all the other mystics of centuries before and after. 
It is as patent in the sacred books of the East as it is in 
Augustine and Ambrose, in a Kempis and Fénelon, in 
Emerson and Emily Dickinson. All alike they sum up their 
effort and their aspiring in the cry of the “Imitation”: 
“And whatsoever is not God is nothing, and should be ac- 
counted as nothing.” 

The weakness, for the old tormenting, analyzing intel- 
lect, lies precisely in that last touch. How are we to distin- 
guish All from Nothing? The universe, as we know it, is 
but an eternal oscillation between unity and multiplicity, 
the one and the many. As Pascal puts it: “Unity and 
multitude . . . it is an error to exclude either.” But the 
mystic, in his intense desire for infinite enlargement and es- 
cape, will be satisfied with only the All, with absolute 
unity, and how distinguish absolute Unity from Nothing? 
In Schopenhauer’s phrase: “For him in whom the Will is 
still paramount there remains nothing, but conversely for 
him who has overcome the Will this glorious universe, 
with all its suns and stars and milky ways is—nothing.” 
And it is strange to see how, in the mystical madness of 
Madame Guyon, All and Nothing perpetually recur to- 
gether and intimately blended, as if they were the two con- 
tradictory yet eternally interlocking keys of life and death. 
In her poems, in her letters, in her essays, always the re- 
frain—All and Nothing, All andNothing, each indispen- 
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sable and each incomprehensible without the other. And 
with tragic complaint she deplores the reluctance of hu. 
manity to accept the combination: “I know but one path, 
but one way, but one road, which is that of continual re. 
nouncement, of death, of nothingness. Everybody flies this 
way and seeks with passion all that makes us live; nobody 
is willing to be nothing, yet how shall we find what we are 
all seeking by a road which leads precisely wrong?” 

Yet, after all the analysis and criticism, there remains 
the mystic’s rapture and ecstasy, which, as the best and 
greatest of the mystics convey it to us, would seem to be 
the most enduring, as well as the most fleeting, joy of the 
world. You may elucidate it, you may dissect it, you may 
mock at it. You can explain it, but you cannot explain it 
away. And for those who are privileged to feel it, it is 
apparently the supreme possession. It peers out, cr’*s out, 
in page after page of Madame Guyon, and if she has a pas- 
sion for imparting it to others, it is mainly because she 
found it such a glorious refuge for herself. “All other 
creatures, celestial and terrestrial, all disappear and vanish, 
and there is nothing left but God, as he was before the 
creation. Such a soul sees only God, and all is God to it, not 
by reasoning, or even by vision or illumination, but by abso- 
lute identity and unity, which making it God by participa- 
tion, destroys even the vision of itself, and leaves nothing 
but God everywhere.” 
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THE MERRY CHASE OF FACT 
By ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN 


FANCY that the word “research” conjures up in the 
minds of most people a laboratory filled with micro- 
scopes and bad smells. But the chemist and the biolo- 
gist do not monopolize the field, although to hear 


~ them talk one would almost suspect it. The historian of 
any branch of human endeavor is just as truly a “research 
- man” as the zodlogist or the physicist, but he is dealing 
with things at once more tangible and more elusive. He 


spends his life in the merry chase of the fact, and how 
elusive an animal a fact may be is indicated in many a re- 
cent biowraphy. 

One of the most fascinating quicksands of research is 
the theatre. Everyone connected with it—playwright, ac- 
tor, director, designer, and manager—must have an unholy 
combination of the gambler and the genius. If he is to suc- 
ceed, he must forget his failures promptly and pass on to 
the next play. This is, of course, maddening to the historian 
of the drama or of the theatre, for to him failures are often 
of quite as much significance as popular successes. In fact, 
if one is to judge by contemporary criticism, the theatre has 
always been at the lowest depths! 

Now, if a zodlogist wishes to dissect a cat, he secures one, 
by methods known to the natural scientists. But if a his- 
torian wishes to analyze a play, it is not so simple a matter. 
Nowadays dramatists publish their plays as a matter of 
course. But in the nineteenth century, the lack of adequate 
copyright protection often kept the most successful plays in 
manuscript. In the search for these manuscripts, I have had 
adventures which stretch the limits of coincidence, and il- 
lustrate once more the sad truth that the historian must 
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believe nothing but the evidence of his senses and not al- 
ways even these. 

When I began my investigations, to last so many years, 
I proceeded at first in the belief that if I wrote to a play- 
wright for information I should receive a prompt answer, 
This assumption turned out to be optimistic. Far be it from 
me, who have been the recipient of the most valuable con- 
fidences from playwrights of all descriptions, to be any- 
thing but grateful. But I soon found that their habits of 
correspondence were kaleidoscopic. A reply might come at 
once, or it might come in two years, but when it arrived it 
was full of interest. To receive a letter from Mr. William 
Gillette was an event. Our correspondence began with my 
attempt to solve the puzzle of “The Private Secretary,” a 
farce from the German, which was vastly popular. The 
only printed play with that name that I could find was ap- 
parently by Charles Hawtrey, and so I wrote to Mr. Gil- 
lette. His answer reveals the difficulties an honest play- 
wright might experience and also the hopelessness of the 
task of the critic who is trying to discover the relative 
shares of Mr. Gillette, Mr. Hawtrey, and the original au- 
thor, Gustav von Moser: 


Jan. 7th, 1916. 
My dear Mr. Quinn:— 

I have a note of yours dated June Ist, 1914, which thru an error in the 
address has only just come to hand. Doubtless you have forgotten about 
it, but in case you are still looking for the various matters of information 
referred to, I will say that “The Private Secretary” was adapted both by 
Mr. Hawtrey and myself from a German original at about the same time. 
I opened with my adaptation on the same evening that Mr. A. M. Palmer 
brought out Mr. Hawtrey’s which he had bought in London, and we 
had quite a jolly little fight about it. Mr. Palmer eventually tried to pre- 
vent me by an injunction and legal processes from doing my adaptation, 
but I had the consent of the German author and was paying him a small 
royalty, while Mr. Hawtrey had neglected to take that precaution. The 
case looked rather bad to go into a court, with the result that Mr. Palmer 
proposed that we compromise, which I was entirely willing to do, having 
no money whatever with which to indulge in court proceedings. The 
result of it all was that after having played my own version for a few 
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months, I went under Mr. Palmer’s management, making a new adapta- 
tion founded upon my own, but using what I thought the best points of 
Mr. Hawtrey’s as well, and it was in this combination version that I 
appeared for five or six consecutive seasons throughout the United States. 


For the delectation of his friends, Mr. Gillette keeps a 
Japanese private secretary, and I am giving one example 
of his handiwork, for it illustrates also the difficulties in the 
path of the historian who wishes to provide accurate in- 
formation concerning the first date of performance of 


American plays: 


Dr AH Quinn. 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. Gillette wish me forward the list of plays from you which he has 
fill in dates of production, or, in some, New York opening only, to the 
extent that he is able. 

He direct me tell to you that nearly all plays by his, were played for the 
trial or rehearsal of it in small towns outside—which he is unable to give 
you—for the absolute only opening is the date of New York or London. 
In some case you have these of the small places by yourself, notably so in 
“Too much Johnson” for Holyoke, and ‘Because She Loved Him So” to 
New Haven. He writes in red, underneath these, the time of New York. 
Then you may make use of one you like. In the case, however, of “Sher- 
lock Holmes” you have think to yourself that before New York it was first 
in Buffalo, whereas if you have real wish for the small rehearsal town, it is 
some days before that in some such settlement as Wilkesbarre, Penn. But, 
as said, many plays went first to small places where neither yourself nor 
himself have knowledge of same, and now not easy of accomplish it. 
(“Held by the Enemy” and “Clarice” are as to this)—-With the case of 
“Secret Service” you have the choose from New York or Philadelphia— 
or to perhaps use both. 

No dates or place can Mr. Gillette furnish to you of play “Electricity” 
but he write now for Empire Theatre person forward you same. 

To your question:—Mr. Gillette first play his “Private Secretary” 
under name “Digby’s Secretary” but soon change when he win his suit 
about that play. 

To speak of “Too Much Johnson” you must speak of this as you wish 
though it is not adaptation in usual meaning. He have his own characters— 
viz:—the one which he himself play, and some others, and also he have 
much of his own plot or situation. With this he use from French “La 
Plantation Tomason” the episode of the ownership of a tropical place, 
and all going there. The French piece, it seems, most nearly composed of 
songs and music. 
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Mr. Gillette much regret he cannot give you names of plays which 
“Comforts of Home” (German) and “Settled Out of Court” (French) 
have been based upon; He quite forget, and have no record. 

He suggest also, that, in case you have mention of matter, you per- 
haps do not prefer to fall into quite usual error of statement that “Sher- 
lock Holmes” is dramatization of one of Sir A Doyle’s stories. No such 
story of that play is in existence—and even most of characters (excepting 
himself “Holmes”) have not been in Sir Doyle’s admirable works. Also 
a mistake in statement of “Who’s Who in Theatre” that the play 
“Holmes” was written with Sir Doyle. He have no work in it. 


He much regret he cannot with truthfully give you the later date to 
which he was born. It is not so. 


Respectfully, 
Y. Ombi 


Sec. 


Oct. 18. 1916 


Augustin Daly was one of my most difficult problems. 
He wrote or adapted from French and German sources 
about ninety plays that were put on the stage, only seven of 
which were published. Having discovered that Augustin 
Daly’s estate was in the hands of his nephew, Mr. Edward 
Daly, I ventured to request an opportunity to read the 
manuscripts. He was courtesy itself. “By good fortune,” he 
remarked, “they are just now available, having been taken 
from the storehouse to my home in New Rochelle.” 
Thither we repaired that evening, and when he opened the 
door of his living room, I saw four large packing cases 
filled with manuscripts, while around on the floor lay bun- 
dles of privately printed plays, prompt copies, and other 
dramatic material. “And by the way,” he continued, “you 
may be interested in these,” and, diving down into the re- 
cesses of a closet, he revealed about eighty plays, hand- 
somely bound in red. Interested! With a confidence that 
was, to say the least, touching—for he little knew the ac- 
quisitive instinct that flares up in me when I see a manu- 
script—Mr. Daly put the key of his house in my hands. 

During the days that followed I felt as if the spirit of 
the great director with whom modern American drama be- 
gins was guiding me. For I found not only his own plays, 
but also those of playwrights like Bronson Howard, whose 
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work he produced. There was the original manuscript of 
Howard’s famous old comedy of “Saratoga,” and I turned 
at once to see if that speech of the heroine, Effie Reming- 
ton, which the late William Archer had quoted as an ex- 
ample of American vulgarity, were really in the play. To 
my joy I found it was not, and I knew, what I had always 
suspected, that Frank Marshall, the English playwright 
who had adapted “Saratoga” for the British stage, had in- 
serted the vulgar passage for which Archer had scolded 
Howard! There were, too, the manuscripts of “Wives,” 
Howard’s skilful blending of Moliére’s “L’Ecole des 
femmes” and “L’Ecole des maris,” and his melodrama, 
“Moorcroft,” neither of which he published. 

One of the most interesting discoveries concerned Daly’s 
melodrama, “Under the Gaslight.” There is a striking 
scene in which Snorkey, a wounded soldier, is overpowered 
by the villain and bound to a railroad track, while the audi- 
ence, thrilled by the noise of an oncoming train, sees 
the heroine break out of the near-by signal-house and save 
him. Boucicault copied the scene in “After Dark,” and 
Daly sued him for plagiarism and won the suit. It was a 
curious twist of fate which caused the recent revival in 
Hoboken and New York of “After Dark” to precede that 
of “Under the Gaslight,” so that to the modern audiences 
that were delighted by both plays it probably seemed as 
though Daly had been the plagiarist. But the real source 
is still earlier. A statement in Brown’s “History of the 
New York Stage” that the scene had been copied from 
an English play, “The Engineer,” had interested me 
very much. For the question of just what establishes pla- 
giarism on the stage is fascinating to the student of the 
drama, besides being of very practical importance in these 
days of the moving picture. My delight may be imagined 
when, wading among the loose manuscripts upon the floor, 
my foot struck against a roll of foolscap, and I recognized 
upon it the title of “The Engineer.”” There was only one 
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act, but it contained the “big scene”! Only how different! 
There was no heroine, and the villain, having taken a rail 
out of the track, was himself killed by the engine he had 
sought to wreck! Moreover, “The Engineer,” to judge 
from the single act, was a very poor play and was indeed a 
failure on the London stage, while “Under the Gaslight” 
was one of the popular plays of its day and was twice pro- 
duced in London. Yet there was the mute evidence that the 
germ of the idea came to Daly from another source. 
Research of this kind is a great stimulus to patience and 
the kindred virtues. Persons connected with the business of 
the theatre seem to arrive at their offices about noon, leave 
immediately for luncheon, return at four, and depart at 
four-fifteen. I presume it might have happened to anyone 
to make an appointment with an officer of the theatrical 
agency which had transacted the business of Clyde Fitch, 
and then, after waiting for an hour, be told curtly by her, 
as I was told, that she couldn’t take the trouble to look up 
the manuscripts of his plays for me. She also told me rap- 
idly that she was a business woman, that she lived in the 
present, and that if I wanted any information I had better 
see Mr. H—,, the president of the company. She implied 
that a historian of the drama was somewhat between a 
fool and a knave, who was disturbing the peaceful obscu- 
rity into which several of Clyde Fitch’s plays had fallen. 
Some people would have been angry at all this. I simply 
stopped at the next office and asked the harassed looking 
young woman who had shown me into the lioness’ den 
where Mr. H—’s office was. She seemed in need of sym- 
pathy; so I added, “You’re having a bad day, aren’t you!” 
“Yes,” she answered, “she’s having the gout. Mr. H—’s 
office is at the end of the hall.” 
My good angel led me in the wrong direction. I did not 
know that there were two Mr. H—’s, but I found in the 
office to which I had not been directed a genial gentleman 
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who not only presented me with fourteen unpublished 
manuscripts of Clyde Fitch but also took a great deal of 
trouble to find those of other playwrights. I have often 
speculated upon what my fate might have been had I taken 
the right turning! 

Clyde Fitch was a problem in many ways. Apparently he 
wrote plays with both hands. With his right hand he con- 
structed some of the most brilliant and profound studies of 
human nature the modern stage has seen. With his left 
hand he dashed off adaptations of French and German 
dramas, which kept the pot boiling. They are, however, to 
the historian, of great importance, for they illustrate the 
many phases of the Decline and Fall of Good Taste. It is 
very instructive, for example, to read the manuscript of his 
dramatization of Daudet’s “Sapho” for Olga Nethersole, 
which was stopped by injunction in 1900, because of the 
scene in which Jean carried Sapho upstairs. One mildly 
wonders what would have happened to “The Command to 
Love” in 1900! 

To the historian, there is nothing more annoying than 
the phrase “From the French” or “From the German” 
upon the title-page of a play. Of course, it allows him 
plenty of room, for the whole range of these two literatures 
is before him in his efforts to find the original. As an exer- 
cise to strengthen the imagination I know nothing to equal 
it. The titles, of course, are merely impediments. It might 
be possible to derive “Die Haubenlerche” out of “The 
Bird in the Cage,” but who would suspect that “Girls” was 
an adaptation of “Die Welt ohne Manner’? Of course, if 
one knew the author of the original it would be some help, 
but unfortunately, where such information is given, it is 
often wrong. In the case of “Girls,” the daily newspapers 
gave as the author “Hugo Holz.” I will not bore you with 
an account of the processes by which I discovered that no 
such person existed, and that the play was written by Alex- 
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ander Engel and Julius Horst. But I am still wondering 
how the critic of “The New York Times” created “Hugo 
Holz”! 

In fact, if nothing had ever been written about the 
American stage, my task would have been much lighter, 
More nonsense has probably been printed about education 
than about the drama, but, for sheer inaccuracy, accounts 
of the stage lead all competitors. One of the largest figures 
in our dramatic history, who was foremost in the fight for 
realism, was James A. Herne. I had seen “Shore Acres,” of 
course, but there was “Margaret Fleming,” which had 
made such a deep impression in 1891 among all the dis- 
criminating critics of that day, and there was “Griffith 
Davenport,” according to the same judges, and even Brit- 
ish critics, one of the best of the Civil War plays. If 
printed accounts were to be believed, the unique manu- 
scripts of both plays had perished in the fire at Herne Oaks, 
and since my letter to Mrs. Herne, who had acted in all his 
plays, remained unanswered, the way seemed blocked. 

But research provides as an antitoxin not only patience 
but persistence. While I was waiting for the customary two 
years, I proceeded with the technique which I had found 
best suited to the situation. This was to ascertain, first, 
which of the survivors of a playwright would be most 
likely to be interested in giving a harassed historian infor- 
mation and then—ask the others. Mr. Daniel Frohman, 
one of my good angels, finally gave me a clue. “Mrs. 
Herne,” he told me, “was a fine actress and Miss Chrystal 
Herne 7s one, but they do not answer letters. Miss Julie 
Herne, who is no longer on the stage, is the daughter to 

see.” I can still feel the deep sense of thanksgiving that 
came over me when I first called up Miss Herne and told 
her of the gap in my account that must somehow be filled. 

“Of course Ill help you,” she said, with a cordiality 
that even a New York telephone connection could not 
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spoil. And then the long arm of coincidence reached for 
me again in benediction. “It’s fortunate you called to-day,” 
she continued, “for I leave on my vacation to-morrow. But 
if you’ll come to our apartment to-night, Ill have some of 
the manuscripts for you.” 

I held my breath. “Do you mean,” I ventured, “that I 
can see ‘Margaret Fleming’? ” 

“Yes,” she replied, “my mother has re-created it from 
her memory, and she’I] tell you all about it.” 

I had read in many places of the spell which Mrs. 
Herne, or Katherine Corcoran, as she was called on the 
bills, had cast over her audiences in the Eighties and Nine- 
ties, and that night I understood it. As she told me, with an 
enthusiasm which lent a fragrance to memory, of the brave 
fight she and her husband had waged for the right to put ac- 
tual life upon the stage, I saw the real creator of Margaret 
Fleming before me. It was she who had been his inspira- 
tion—I knew that from others—but I had not realized in 
how special a sense his ardent, impulsive, intensely femi- 
nine heroines, from Chrystal in “Hearts of Oak” to 
Katharine in “Griffith Davenport,” were the stage incarna- 
tions of the woman who was re-creating for me the theatre 
of the last century. Then, when “The Minute Men” and 
even the first draft of “Drifting Apart” were found in an 
old trunk, and I was able to discuss Herne’s work in some 
completeness, while every other printed account stated that 
the manuscripts were non-existent, my satisfaction may be 
imagined. 

But there was still “Griffith Davenport.” Here again 


- one of my good angels came to my help. It was my custom 


every now and then to bring my problems to Professor 
Brander Matthews, who had been seeing plays since the 
Sixties, and who never forgot anything. I was telling him 
about my good luck with the Herne manuscripts, and he 
rose and went to his desk. 
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“Here,” he said, “is one act of ‘Griffith Davenport, 
While I was in England this summer it was found among 
the papers of William Archer, and they gave it to me.” 

It was the “big scene,” in which Davenport, the Vir- 
ginia circuit rider, agrees, at Lincoln’s request, to lead the 
Union troops through his native State. The admiration of 
Archer, which had been so keen that he secured and pre- 
served this manuscript from the accident that had de- 
stroyed all other copies, more than atones for his stupidity 
about “Saratoga.” 

What makes research in the theatre so fascinating is the 
human nature it encounters. One is dealing with personal- 
ity at all times, and, if he imagines that the usual descrip- 
tion of a dramatist as one who creates an imaginary char- 
acter and then lets him work out his own salvation is 
correct, he is simply mistaken. A play is a compound of 
many forces, and when, as in the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herne, there is a combination of playwright and actress, 
the play as it finally saw the stage is deeply colored by the 
natures of both. I had been puzzled by the difference be- 
tween the printed accounts of those who had seen “Mar- 
garet Fleming” in 1891 and the actual play as I read it in 
the manuscript. It is a powerful study of the relations of a 
husband and wife. Philip Fleming has been unfaithful, 
and the great scene at the end of the third act, in which 
Margaret, blind but acutely conscious of her misery, 
nurses the child of her husband and of the woman who lies 
dead in the next room, prepared the way for tragedy. The 
final goodbye, which marked Margaret’s refusal to live 
with Philip again, made a profound effect upon the audi- 
ences of that day, unaccustomed to such stark realism. Yet 
in the manuscript, which represented the play as it was 
produced in revival, there was a natural and affecting scene 

of reconciliation. I knew that the change was not due to 
any desire to force a happy ending, but I was eager for Mrs. 
Herne’s explanation. When it came it was irradiating. 
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“Yes,” she said, “I like the second ending better. Philip 
was not a villain, and it was more true to human nature to 
have her forgive him. I could not see it, at first, and then I 
began to realize that in art misery is not necessarily more 
true than happiness. And besides, in the meantime, I had 
had a son.” 

Conversely to the usual opinion, the accessibility of a 
dramatist does not vary inversely as the square of his sig- 
nificance. On the contrary, the living playwrights of im- 
portance have usually been quite willing to explain their 
philosophy of composition. They have even expressed their 
opinions, sometimes correctly, about the first date of the 
production of their plays. Among the most valued of the 
communications which have rewarded my efforts are a 
series of letters written to me by Mr. Eugene O’Neill. 
With him it is either a feast or a famine. Like all men who 
are doing important work, he protects his time, shuns the 
telephone, and covers his various retreats with a skill Na- 
poleon might have envied. But when the spirit moves him, 
he will confide his own interpretation of his plays to those 
in whose understanding he has confidence, with an art of 
self-revelation that is surprising in its clarity. Poet and 
mystic as he is, he not only understands exactly what he is 
doing but, what is more unusual, he can express himself 
articulately in a handwriting which, contrary to the usual 
printed statements, is firm and clear. In view of the artistic 
success of “Lazarus Laughed” in Pasadena and its delayed 
production in New York City, his own interpretation of the 
play will be interesting: 


Hamilton, Bermuda, 
May 29, ’27. 
My dear Dean Quinn: 

Your letter arrived here when I was up in New York and I did not get 
it until my return. And as there is only one mail a week from this remote- 
ness now this reply will be late in reaching you. 

Your appreciation of the two plays is deeply gratifying and I share in 
your estimate of the place of “Lazarus Laughed” in my work—that is, 
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leaving my latest, “Strange Interlude,” out of the consideration, for | 
set great store by that, too. As to whether you have understood my mean. 
ing in “L. L.” I can only reply by giving you my idea of the underlying 
idea of the play: 

The fear of death is the root of all evil, the cause of all man’s blun- 
dering unhappiness. Lazarus knows there is no death, there is only change, 
He is reborn without that fear. Therefore he is the first and only man 
who is able to laugh affirmatively. His laughter is a triumphant Yes to 
life in its entirety and its eternity. His laughter affirms God, it is too 
noble to desire personal immortality, it wills its own extinction, its gives 
its life for the sake of Eternal Life (patriotism carried to its logical ulti- 
mate.) His laughter is the direct expression of joy in the Dionysian sense, 
the joy of a celebrant who is at the same time a sacrifice in the eternal 
process of change and growth and transmutation which is life, of which 
his life is an insignificant manifestation, soon to be reabsorbed. And life 
itself is the self-affirmative joyous laughter of God. 

So much for it in a few clumsy words. I could carry this explanation 
on endlessly without making clear all I mean in “L. L.,” but you have the 
gist of it above. 


Those who are constantly praying before the shrine of 
the Continental theatre and urging our native playwrights 
and directors to copy foreign models will be dismayed, per- 
haps, by Mr. O’Neill’s experience when he went abroad to 
view the productions of several of his plays. I had been 
rendered almost desperate in my efforts to find out the dates 
and places of the performances of his dramas in Europe, 
Asia, and Australia, owing to the fairly frequent mana- 
gerial custom there of putting on American dramas with- 
out permission; so I appealed to him. In reply he wrote: 


I have tried to fill out in brief some of the details regarding foreign 
productions. Frankly I haven’t paid much attention to any definite infor- 
mation on them. After they made Anna shoot herself in the last act of the 
Berlin production of Anna Christie and Gémier cut out one scene of 
Jones at the Odeon and interpolated some ideas of his own between scenes 
in the way of meaningless pantomime, I decided the least attention I paid 
to Europe, the less enraged I'd be. I am not bamboozled any more, by the 
myth of the brains in the Continental theatre. So since then all news of 
European productions leave me cold. All I want is to escape hearing the 
horrible details. 


Among the mercies for which I am thankful is the fact 
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that the best of the American playwrights have usually 
worked alone. Some recent successful collaborations, how- 
ever, should warn the future historian of the drama that 
now is the time for him to ascertain, for example, which of 
the brilliant partnership that wrote “To the Ladies” and 
“Beggar on Horseback” put in the charm and which the 
structure. After the production of “The Wisdom Tooth” 
I thought I knew, but since the gay evening in which “The 
Royal Family” delighted me, I am not so sure. If a dra- 
matic critic could only proceed in the easy methods of the 
chemist! Then he could add the plays in which Mr. Kauf- 
man collaborated with Mr. Connolly in one beaker glass, 
those which Mr. Kaufman wrote with Miss Ferber in 
another, those for which the playwrights are individually 
responsible in a third and fourth, and by quantitative analy- 
sis arrive at the characteristic qualities of each! But there 
is no such royal road for the historian of the American 
drama. He is even envious of those brothers in research who 
have labored to ascertain the respective shares of Beaumont 
and Fletcher in the plays that bear their names. For at least 
no habitué of the Mermaid Tavern can rise up now to con- 
fute them. But to the historian of to-day’s drama, there is 
no such safety. At any time, from the whirl of the Rialto’ 
or the breezy pastures of the Algonquin, someone may rise 
up and prove him wrong. Yet the difficulties themselves 
make the pursuit attractive, for its uncertainties arise from 
the very qualities that make it fascinating. 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 
STUART SHERMAN 


Tue Lire anp Letters or Stuart P. SHerman, Jacos ZEITLIN and 
Homer WooperincE, 2 vols., Farrar & Rinehart. 


Mr. Zeiriin and Mr. Woodbridge deserve high praise for the 
fulness, candor, and literary skill with which they present the 
tragically brief career of their friend Stuart Sherman. Judged by 
the ordinary rules of biography it might seem out of scale to de- 
vote two big volumes to the life of a young teacher and critic who 
had no adventures or achievements likely to interest the general 
public. Yet to those readers who may wish to understand, either 
now or fifty years from now, the actual university atmosphere 
and literary conditions of the United States during the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth century, the “Life and Letters” of Stuart 
Sherman affords a document of unique significance. It is more, 
too, than a document for historians; it is a most intimate record of 
a fascinating personality. 

A New Englander by inheritance, although born in Iowa and 
brought up in California and Arizona, educated at Williams and 
Harvard, a teacher for seventeen years in Illinois, then for two 

short years the editor of “Books” for the “New York Herald- 
Tribune,” Sherman obviously knew many aspects of the Ameri- 
can scene. His long sojourn in the Mississippi Valley affected his 
social convictions, but in his mind and character there was far 
more of Dorset, Vermont, than there was of the corn-belt. As a 
boy he was shy, proud, sarcastic, with a fine body which he al- 
ready drove too hard. He was a born writer. 1 remember an es- 
say which he submitted to “The Atlantic” while he was yet an 
undergraduate. The theme made acceptance impossible, but the 
essay was so beautifully composed that I still recall the very 
manuscript. He was only two years out of Harvard when he 
printed in “The Nation” in 1908 his well-known article on 
“Graduate Schools and Literature,” and in point of style he never 
wrote a better page. He had come to Harvard a Romantic rebel, 
but he possessed enough Yankee shrewdness and will power to 
submit to that very discipline whose over-rigidity and narrowness 
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he properly condemned. He had a living to make, and a Ph.D. 
was the straightest path to his chosen profession of teaching. He 
used to complain sardonically in those days that the drill in Gothic 
and Old French and Middle English grammar had “killed the 
poet” in him. Yet a poetic plant that cannot be exposed to two or 
three harsh seasons of linguistics is doomed to a short life at best; 
and actually Stuart Sherman’s poetic moods—now fully revealed 
in his letters and journal and occasional verse—grew steadily 
deeper and richer to the close. 

Upon Sherman’s career at the University of Illinois his col- 
league Professor Zeitlin is the best authority, as Professor Wood- 
bridge is the chief authority for the earlier period. The truth 
seems to be that Sherman was a highly intelligent rather than a 
specially erudite scholar; a competent and self-exacting rather 
than an exceptionally inspiring teacher; and that his administra- 
tive duties, always conscientiously borne, were cruelly heavy. The 
great and well-deserved distinction which he won at Illinois was 
due to his success in the double réle of teacher and writer. But no 
man ever rode those two horses at once with full satisfaction to 
himself. It is clear that Sherman’s temperament was ill-adjusted 
to the claims of his double profession. He wrote slowly, fastidi- 
ously and with infinite worriment; using thus the pitifully scant 
leisure that remained after his other duties were done. His great 
natural strength of body began to break under the strain. This is 
a familiar type of academic tragedy; but there were deeper mal- 
adjustments still. Mr. Canby, in a suggestive and sympathetic 
essay, has stressed Sherman’s “Emersonism,” but the secret of 
Emerson’s inner serenity he never learned. His personal philoso- 
phy was never synthesized. His mind never seemed at peace. As 
his reputation grew and his activities were multiplied, the inner 
weariness increased. Finally, after declining many calls to other 
universities, he decided swiftly to abandon teaching and to give 
his whole strength to writing. For some years the problems raised 
by contemporary American literature had interested him keenly, 
and his volumes of critical essays had followed one another rap- 
idly. But was Urbana the best site for his watchtower? He had 
written in 1914 to Paul Elmer More: “I believe that the critic’s 
power, like the poet’s, is at its highest something that cannot be 
defined or analysed. It is the going forth of his hitherto closeted 
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spirit after the thing that it loves.” And in 1924 Stuart Sherman’s 
“hitherto closeted spirit” betook itself to New York. 

He craved new contacts, new experiences, a closer view of the 
men and the tendencies to which he had devoted so many finely 
critical pages. He wished to understand. We all remember the 
new tone betrayed in his weekly leading articles in “Books.” It 
was not better writing than he had already shown in his masterly 
volume “On Contemporary Literature” and in its successors, but 
it was undeniably different writing, revealing unexpected ranges 
of sympathy, of curiosity, of intellectual and social passion. Some 
of his oldest admirers were a bit perturbed; they had liked his 
“Nation” style or his “Atlantic” style much better. But the 
change in him was deeper than any mere question of style. It is 
clearly set forth in his journal and in his latest correspondence 
with his mentors Mr. Babbitt and Mr. More. He owed these 
men much. They may have stiffened originally his natural tend- 
ency towards a dogmatic and controversial type of criticism—a 
tendency confirmed by his close study of Arnold and illustrated 
by many pages of Sherman’s writing where he imitates Arnold’s 
jauntiness and mock humility too closely. The admonitory letters 
of Mr. Babbitt and Mr. More had had a good deal to say of “the 
enemy”—that Party of Nature, in other words, which is in such 
deadly conflict with the Party of Discipline—and Sherman cer- 
tainly learned how to deal the Party of Nature some resounding 

blows. But in his New York period there is not so much talk about 
“the enemy.” He actually seemed to fraternize with them, to 
wish to discover by personal acquaintance their real character and 
aims. He was like those soldiers who under a flag of truce drift 
down to the brook between the two armies, and eat and drink 
and chat with their foes. Are the other literary fellows really “the 
enemy” at all, or only puzzled men and women much like our- 
selves, seeking for truth and beauty by methods and with mate- 
rials alien to our own? As I interpret Stuart Sherman’s last corre- 
spondence with his old chiefs, there is no lessening of his personal 
regard, and possibly there is no real and final desertion from their 
camp. Nevertheless, with a younger man’s greater flexibility of 
imaginative sympathy, Sherman is striving with almost pathetic 
eagerness to put himself in the place of “the enemy” and to enter 
into the secret of their souls. As a critic he had originally been 
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posted upon the right wing; at the end of his too brief campaign 
he had slipped over to the extreme left. 

He had only two years of it. For a long time he had been 
overtaxing himself, and the pace of New York journalism was too 
swift for his habits of painstaking composition. A few lines from 
his charming notes to his invalid son tell the story: “Up till 4:30 
this a.M. and awake till 5:30 finishing my Montaigne which had 
to go in this p.M., then at it again at 8. Feeling rather thick- 
headed now.” (December 19, 1925.) “I’ve not had a half-hour 
off yet to think of Christmas till tonight.” (December 22, 1925.) 
“Would like to take a walk. But I haven’t had time yet this fall.” 
(January 2, 1926.) 

Such was the price he paid for our weekly half-hour of absorb- 
ing pleasure in his articles. In the summer of 1926 his canoe cap- 
sized; his overstrained heart leaped, and then stopped beating. 
He was not quite forty-five, and the loss to American criticism 
seemed irreparable. It seems all the more irreparable to-day as 
one reads these admirable volumes written by his friends. 


PERRY 


FOUR AMERICAN POETS 


Every Sout Is a Circus, dy Vacnet Linpsay, Macmillan Co. 
Dark SumMER, Louise Bocan, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Ports, Sy Epmunp Wixson, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New Lecenps, 5y Hervey ALLEN, Farrar & Rinehart. 


Ir comes back to the reviewer that, many years ago, attempting 
some estimate of a group of American poets for THE Yate Re- 
view, he said something to this effect of Vachel Lindsay—either 
the miracle happens, or it does not: which being interpreted means 
that he then believed Mr. Lindsay to be intermittently a genius. 
He still, with some modification of his earlier enthusiasm, believes 
it; and therefore he must regret to add that Mr. Lindsay’s present 
book strikes him as having been composed almost entirely without 
daemonic assistance. 

To the readers who have cherished “General Booth Enters 
Heaven,” “The Congo,” “The Chinese Nightingale,” and those 
radiant lines about the little broncho who could not be broken of 
dancing, together with certain other small masterpieces of music 
and insight and cosmic humor, “Every Soul Is a Circus,” in spite 
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of its happy title, can only come as a disappointment. There js 
flicker or so here of the old Vachel Lindsay—alas, for the present 
interval, no more! It is the dark of the moon—but let us hope, at 
least, that the capricious daemon is only resting. 

For American poetry is now sorely in need of the humanely 
mystical, expansive, rollicking lustihood that was once, on occa- 
sions, this strolling bard’s. We have fallen in verse upon finicky 
and constricted times. Dour and cryptic littl poets are making 
notes for each other on the immediate status of their personal dis- 
illusions and disgusts. They do not address the profane vulgar and 
would hate themselves even more tenderly if we could understand 
them. They have a secret sign language of their own; they are 
tense, crabbed, and cerebral. However, Miss Louise Bogan is cer- 
tainly not the least among them, for she can write with a condensed 
exquisite haughtiness of her immense distaste for life. She knows 
thoroughly, too, the coterie world: 

. aconite, nightshade, 
Hellebore, hyssop, rue,—symbols and poisons 
We drink, in fervor, thinking to gain thereby 
Some difference, some distinction. 


And by that very fact, as well as by what her publishers accurately 
call the “sharp and precise perfection” of her phrasing, she lifts 
herself measurably above that world. The almost inevitable 
influence of A. E. Housman will be felt in the not less lovely 
“Girl’s Song,” which begins: 

Winter, that is a fireless room 

In a locked house, was our love’s home. 

The days turn, and you are not here, 

O changing with the little year! 

Mr. Edmund Wilson is among the more interesting and intel- 
lectually militant of our younger men of letters. He bears with 
him the honorable though not always endearing psychologic scars 
of the war generation. He writes good thought-provoking criti- 
cism, and has shown true quality as a beginning novelist. Now he 
comes to us as poet, and whatever else may be said, he has as- 
suredly written one simple singing line which it is very difficult to 
forget: “Poets, farewell!—farewell, gay pastorals!” It must be 
rather a favorite of his own, since he has chosen one-half of it for 
the title of his book of verse. He has chosen well. The line is as 
delightful and obsessing as anything in an Elizabethan book of airs 
—not that one would insist upon it as his sole claim to poetic dis- 
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’ tinction! On the contrary. Mr. Wilson’s book is physically slight, 


but it is not a mere promissory note on the gold of Parnassus. 
There are fine lyrics in it and some swift, slashing satire. Mr. Wil- 


© son does not higgle and niggle with words; he does not need 
> to, having command of a pure nervous English which passes at 
' its best into an authentic poetic style. 


Concerning the “New Legends” of Mr. Hervey Allen this re- 
viewer finds it difficult to say anything that he would not immedi- 
ately wish unsaid. It is a sound, well-wrought book of verse, deal- 
ing with tried and true poetic themes in a thoroughly competent 
manner. There is no implied sneer in this description, which ad- 
mittedly and regrettedly lacks enthusiasm. To damn with faint 
praise is detestable; yet criticism has, or should have, its probity. 
When a man dedicates himself to poetry (no kindly mistress), as 
Mr. Allen has done, to the revealing of beauty and significance in 
the so often seemingly chaotic flux of life, it is an ungracious thing, 
since he has given of his best, and given so much that is excellent, 
to hesitate over whole-hearted praise. But for all his notable gifts, 
for all his earnestness, Mr. Allen has yet to achieve a truly indi- 
vidualized and memorable poetic style—that slight, quintessential 
difference in the choice and ordering of words which marks off the 
poets (major or minor, it matters not) whom we perforce remem- 
ber. True, we are moving here in a subtle region of really unana- 
lyzable values, one reader’s judgment (when all’s said) being 
absolute but for himself: and where the poet’s intention is so hon- 
orable one may sincerely honor it—may even hope that one’s 
qualified estimate will at length find itself in a minority of one. 


Lee Witson Dopp 


NATURE OF THE HEAVENLY BODIES 
Tue UNIVERSE aRounD Us, dy Sir James Jeans, Macmillan Co. 
Wuen Isaac Newton placed a glass prism in the path of a ray of 
sunlight, and gave an interpretation to the band of colors which 
issued from it, he would have been more than human had he been 
able to picture the enormous store of fact and fancy which has re- 
sulted from his argument. As a matter of fact, for nearly two cen- 
turies comparatively little use was made of it by the astronomer: 
he and the mathematician were largely concerned with the de- 
velopment of the law of gravitation. It was easier to foresee that 
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it would be possible to predict with an increasing accuracy the mo- 
tions and positions of the heavenly bodies than to imagine that we 
could gain a knowledge of their composition and past history from 
an analysis of a ray of light. It is within the memory of those of 
us who are within sight of the psalmist’s age limit that the change 
from recording the directions of the rays in order to discover their 
motion, to investigating the nature of the rays in order to find the 
conditions under which they exist, has taken place. 

The whole of the knowledge of the astronomer is built up on 
the properties of the rays of light which he receives without any 
possibility of control from the outer world. To a considerable ex- 
tent the physicist and the biologist may vary the conditions under 
which they search for information; the astronomer can deal only 
with the experiments made by nature, and he learns of those ex- 
periments only through the communications afforded by the rays 
of light he receives. Yet in comparing the results which the physi- 
cist obtains in the laboratory with the messages from the stars he is 
able to learn much of what is taking place on their surfaces and, 
with the help of the mathematician, to penetrate even further and 
obtain some idea of the conditions under which the matter in the 
interior of a star exists. While many of the current ideas as to the 
temperatures, the densities, and the atomic states of the stars are 
founded on somewhat slender experimental data, the fact that it is 
possible to obtain a fairly consistent picture, and even to predict 
correctly on the basis of comparatively few assumptions, gives 
some security that the main outlines at least of the structure are 
properly shown. 

It is to this newer range of scientific thought that Sir James 
Jeans introduces his readers in “The Universe around Us.” With 
a wealth of familiar illustration and an unusually attractive style, 
he gives the results which have been obtained from “exploring the 
sky,” “exploring the atom,” and “exploring in time”—to quote 
the titles of his first three chapters which constitute more than half 
the volume. The range of its contents covers the whole of the sci- 
ence, touching very briefly those portions of the subject which con- 
stituted the work of the earlier investigators and concentrating 
mainly on the developments of the present century, and even 
more fully on those of the last decade. Founded on a series of talks 
over the radio, the material has been rewritten following a consist- 
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ent plan which gives the results not in the historical order in which 
they were obtained nor in their logical scientific order but, as is 
right, according to the degree of knowledge with which the reader 
may be supposed to approach the subject. 

There are few scientific men of modern times who have the gift 
of exposition both in lecturing and writing more highly developed 
than Sir James Jeans. This is evident whether he is addressing a 
purely scientific audience or appealing to a wider public. When to 
this qualification is added his position as one of the leaders in the 
investigations of which he writes, the reviewer can have but little 
hesitation in recommending this volume to those who wish to ob- 
tain an insight into modern astronomical thought without too 
much labor. That the author has had the American as well as the 
English reader in mind is evident from his use of a “million mil- 
lion” in place of the ambiguous “billion” throughout. With a 
simple and straightforward style marked by the extensive use of 
familiar words of one syllable and the avoidance as far as possible 
of polysyllabic technical terms, he carries the reader rapidly, 
sometimes breathlessly, along and rarely leaves any doubt in the 
mind as to the meaning of his sentences. 

Criticism of certain features of the author’s style, serious from 
the point of view of the astronomer and perhaps also from that of 
the layman, must, nevertheless, be made. There is often little or 
no difference in the emphasis which is placed on a statement the 
evidence for which is overwhelming and one for which it is of 
doubtful value. And the author’s habit of categorical statement of 
“facts” which at the present time are at least under discussion, if 
not seriously doubted by many of his colleagues, detracts much 
from the value of the book to a reader who is looking for details 
rather than for a survey. Not infrequently a subject is started with 
a statement implying the proper degree of doubt as to its founda- 
tion. But as the argument proceeds the doubt is forgotten, and a 
structure is built up which leaves the reader with the idea that the 
conclusions may be safely trusted. It is, of course, irritating to be 
continually reminded of the doubtful premises, but surely there is 
a via media between the two methods, which will leave a more ac- 
curate impression on the mind. The best interests of the scientific 
investigator can hardly be served by yielding too much to the de- 
sire, fostered by the daily press, for definite statements on matters 
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which are open to considerable doubt. If, however, the volume js 
read for the enlargement of the mental horizon, for the stimula- 
tion of ideas, and for a knowledge of the present trends of astro- 
nomical investigation, with some reservation as to details, it will 
certainly serve well the purpose for which it seems to have been 
written. 


Ernest W. Brown 


FROM A HOSPITAL ON THE WESTERN FRONT 

by Freperick A. Potrie, Yale University Press. 
CavALIER notions of war, as an institution, will take an uncon- 
scionable long time a-dying. Little groups of wilful men will 
close their eyes to the impious, inhuman, ugly aspects of “great 
slaughters and alterations of kingdoms” for their spirits are still 
in thrall to mediaeval ideals of war. Writers of war fiction, dis- 
daining the cries of wounded men, will still seek to thrill us with 
stories of heroizing combats of man pitted against his fellow man. 
The cooler tactician will observe the war game with the sang- 
froid of Thoreau intent on the battle of the ants. The proverb 
“dulce bellum inexpertis,” the text used by Erasmus in his thun- 
derous cavilation against war in the year 1514, still held good in 
1914, and may pass for a sound proverbial saying four hundred 
years hence. There is a vice of childish wrath in our blood still 
liable to strange irruptions and perversions in temper, which will 
always end in the insanity of war until we become spiritually full- 
grown men. 

Something is being done to counteract these jejune notions. 
By putting first things first, a space is being cleared for the factual 
presentation of the horrors of war measured in human wastage 
and subsidence of the general level of culture. One of our 
younger writers, Frederick Pottle, detailing the operations of a 
hospital unit in the World War, has evoked, with uncompromis- 
ing realism, the sad human situation under war conditions. His 
is the material for intrinsic history—dealing with man, and 
launched forth from his own humanity. He is counting the cost 
and pain of the greatest of wars. From enlistment to mustering- 
out he tells all there is to tell, with utter frankness and deadly 
accuracy: “a faithful account of how we felt and thought and 
acted in Evacuation Hospital No. 8.” 
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Such a clear, vivid yet unheightened narrative of eighteen 
months of service in the Army Medical Corps, dealing with 
heavy casualties on active sectors of the line, is a proper corrective 
for over-reading of war fiction. The author describes with painful 
recision the technique of surgical care of battle casualties. Five 
months in the operating room, of intensive war surgery, gives a 
man more than a quasi-valorous heart. Mr. Pottle’s account is 
based on letters, notes, diaries, operating room records made on 
the spot. “Stretchers,” thus written by a trustworthy witness, 
carries a Winning quality of reality. All its descriptions breathe 
utter fidelity to the truth. “I am well aware,” the author writes, 
“that conclusions unfavorable to the institution of war and to our 
military system may fairly be drawn from the book, but except in 
one or two places I have avoided drawing them myself. I have 
taken my materials as I found them.” Not only has the book the 
lesser distinction of being the ablest and most soundly intimate 
intrinsic history of any of the services of the A. E. F. which we 
have seen, but it has the added merit of swaying the mind as a 
powerful persuasive against war. For among peoples who pro- 
fess to believe in the sanctity of human life and the essential dig- 
nity of man, and who have grown tender in dealing with the re- 
curring mysteries of birth and faith and love and natural death, 
the scenes which the stretcher-men were forced to look upon at 
Juilly, never need be witnessed again. 


Epwarp C. STREETER 


WHAT IS BIOGRAPHY? 
Aspects oF Biocrapny, dy ANDRE Maurots, ¢r. by S. C. Roperts, D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


Two years ago M. Maurois contributed to THe Yate REVIEW 
an article on “The Modern Biographer,” adumbrating six lec- 
tures which he has since given at Cambridge University and which 
comprise the volume he names “Aspects of Biography.” He has 
written a delightful book, which, without attempting any formal 
history of biography, discusses by parallel and comparison various 
forms of the biographer’s craft in relation to his own art and to 
Lytton Strachey’s especially. As a rule, the Victorian biographers 
were documentary, with the result that personalities were sub- 
merged in a multitude of facts. The new biographers are equally 
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interested in all kinds of documents, particularly in letters ang 
diaries. When they begin to write they apparently have before 
them an outline of the most salient facts in the lives of their sub- 
jects arranged in exact chronology. With few exceptions, however, 
the Victorians exposed their scaffolding in their books, beginning, 
to quote M. Maurois, like Forster: “Charles Dickens, the most 
popular novelist of this country and one of the greatest humorists 
which England has produced, was born at Portsea on Friday, 7 
February, 1812.” In distinction from Forster and his group the 
moderns conceal their scaffolding, which is nevertheless there, to 
keep their structure stable and true to line. None of it is visible 
to the reader. Dates are suppressed or relegated to the back- 
ground. Documents never go in whole and undigested. Only such 
parts of them are employed as illuminate character. Everything is 
subdued to personality. The end is death. There is no concluding 
summary of the man’s qualities, as in Plutarch. Nor is there a 
final estimate, as in Macaulay, of the man’s accomplishments in 
art, letters, or statesmanship. 

Much has been taken over from the technique of the novelist. 
May not biography as well as fiction, it is asked, have a design or 
pattern through which characters move and in which they have 
their being? May not pattern, story, and characters form an un- 
divided unity as in the novels of Meredith or Henry James? Cer- 
tain restrictions, of course, are admitted. The novelist is free to 
invent incidents and conversations provided they are in harmony 
with the characters as he visualizes them, whereas the biographer 
has no such freedom; he cannot invent; the frame of his picture 
is determined and conditioned by what has actually happened. 
This does not mean that he may not let his imagination play over 
facts in the interpretation of motives. This latitude leads M. 
Maurois to the conclusion that a biographer will best succeed 
when he takes as his subject a person in whom he discovers a 
temperament resembling in some respects his own. For this reason 
he himself chose Shelley and Disraeli. With them he felt that he 
was much safer in his*psychology than he could be with antago- 
nistic temperaments. Biography thus becomes largely self-expres- 
sion, autobiography almost. Not quite either, however. A man 
who writes his own life never sees himself as he really is. Gibbon, 
for example, in the stately and magnificent portrait which he 
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drew of himself six or seven times over, only partially revealed 
a self of which he was incompletely aware. His self-satisfaction, 
which others saw, wholly escaped him. Nor did Shelley and Dis- 
raeli know themselves. They were equally self-complacent. In 
portraying them M. Maurois assumed an ironic tone, and in doing 
this, consciously turned the ironic eye also upon certain of his 
own characteristics which he thinks he has in common with Dis- 
raeli and Shelley. In this way biography as he writes it becomes in 
its psychological aspect autobiography disguised, though the out- 
ward incidents may be entirely different. 

Through the carefully designed patterns of M. Maurois there 
runs, as philosophers have said of the life of man, a rhythm akin 
to poetry or a motif akin to music. The rhythm or the motif is 
the hidden life becoming manifest in recurrent phases. In Shel- 
ley the dominant motif was water—river, lake, sea—as if from 
childhood Destiny were leading him on to death in the Bay of 
Spezzia. In Disraeli the dominant mosif was flowers—geraniums, 
roses, primroses—which he had all about him in his rooms for 
their lustre or perfume. He wore over his heart snowdrops which 
the Queen sent him, dreaming that they were magic flowers 
gathered by Titania in the meadows of fairyland. A wreath of 
Titania’s primroses was placed upon his coffin as the last gift of an 
enchanted hand. 

Less fanciful than Maurois, Mr. Strachey often discerns his 
rhythm or motif in a figure or symbol which he repeats much as 
Dickens used to keep before his reader the oddities of his char- 
acters. Lord Bacon, for example, as he appears in “Elizabeth and 
Essex” is a serpent. William Harvey, the great man of science 
who discovered the circulation of the blood, casually remarked, 
in his hostility to Bacon, that he had “the eye of a viper.” Quick 
to see the artistic value of the image, Mr. Strachey proceeds to 
attribute to Bacon the characteristics of the serpent as we have 
them in folklore. Bacon is wise, subtle, deceptive, full of guile, 
always ready to strike, poison, and kill you if he can. “The music 
sounds, and the great snake rises, and spreads its hood and leans 
and harkens, swaying in ecstasy.” Through the book he is ever 
deploying in gorgeous coils, glittering, flashing cold gray eyes, 
until he glides off into the darkness and mystery whence he came. 

Macaulay once wrote of Bacon. By another route he came to 
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the same conclusion as Mr. Strachey in regard to the man’s char- 
acter. If Macaulay’s essay has not the splendor of Mr. Strachey’s 
dangerous serpent, it has the secondary splendor of a brilliant 
antithesis between the greatness of Bacon’s intellect and the 
shame of his conduct. Macaulay’s art no longer convinces, and 
the same fate likely awaits Mr. Strachey’s. Both are rhetoricians, 
while M. Maurois is a novelist who writes biography so as to 
make it read like fiction. This is not said in disparagement, much 
less in condemnation. Rhythm, motif, and antithesis are far better 
than Forster’s attempt to prove Dickens an outstanding humorist 
by dwelling upon the limitations of others who have cultivated 
the comic muse. The determination of such a scale, were it possi- 
ble, has nothing to do with biography. However far M. Maurois 
and Mr. Strachey may be led astray by water, primrose, and ser- 


pent, they always come back to the personality of their victims. 
This is their glory. on 


AN APPEAL TO REASON 


Tue Orpeat or THis Generation, Gitpert Murray, Harper & 
Brothers. 


Tue ordeal is this: can we understand the changes—political, 
social, economic, and intellectual—that have taken place in the 
last fifty years, and can we meet them successfully? On this de- 
pends our fate. No laissez-faire policy will save our civilization; 
we cannot hope to muddle through another world cataclysm, and 
we must study dispassionately the whole question of international 
relations if we are to survive. Professor Murray believes that as a 
civilization thinketh, so it is; and accordingly this finely written, 
well-ordered, and deeply interesting book is an appeal to reason 
in international affairs. “Man,” he writes, “has in the last issue 
only one weapon for dealing with the innumerable problems 
which bewilder and may destroy him, the weapon of thought. 
Thought may go wrong, but it is the best guide we have if it is 
patient, if it is based on study, if unwarped by personal interests 
and moved by the spirit of good will.” It is thought of this nature 
that one finds in the pages of this book. 

The greatest foe to modern civilization is war. Starting from 
this premise, the book is a temperate, rational plea for a new 
spirit in statesmanship and diplomacy. Modern wars in which not 
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armies alone but whole nations are engaged do not come from 
any sudden wave of emotion but from following a definite policy 
which regards war as a probable and even necessary means to an 
end. Back of this policy is a ruthless nationalism. ‘The Victorian 
Age, at which Professor Murray does not throw stones, was such 
a creative period that it forgot to criticise, and consequently in its 
too optimistic view of the world, it overlooked certain flaws and 
dangers. The flaw in the political and social organization of 
Europe was the belief in the independent, sovereign state; for 
when each state sought only its own interests and its own advance- 
ment, war came. The only solution is federation, an international 
spirit that leaves untouched the specific gifts and characters of 
the different peoples, yet unites them in an effort to do away with 
war as a means for settling disputes, for now no war can produce 
either a just or an enduring settlement. 

The League of Nations presents a way of settling disputes by 
conference, by laws, by deliberations and concessions, and accord- 
ingly there are many pages in this book that discuss the principles 
behind the League; but Professor Murray has not written propa- 
ganda of any kind, rather he has sought to establish certain funda- 
mental truths and basic ideas. As he is working on one of the im- 
portant committees of the League, it is natural that he should be 
at times over-optimistic when he recounts its achievements. A case 
in point is his statement, “But in the main the Mandate system 
has proved itself an unqualified success.” Surely two of the most 
important mandates are those for Syria and ‘Palestine. No friend 
of France can view with any satisfaction the plight of Syria under 
the Syrian mandate; while Britain, in Palestine, has departed 
from what Professor Murray calls “the British principle of gov- 
ernment by consent rather than by force.” No Palestine mandate 
that embodies the ambiguous and unjust Balfour Declaration— 
one of the tragic mistakes of the war-—can ever be a success. 

Americans will be interested in the references to the United 
States, for Professor Murray knows our country. Both England 
and America, he writes, have acquired a bad name in international 
negotiations through their “ordinary instinctive desire to have 
peace and security, like other good things, without paying the 
price for them, and a reluctance to undertake any firm engage- 
ment concerning the future.” The Kellogg Pact rather confutes 
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this. Again, after praising America for the most uncompromising 
expressions of the peace spirit, for the most munificent charity, 
the most carefully thought out schemes of consolation to suffer- 
ing human beings, he writes: “America is probably the one nation 
in the world which does not realize what war is and which could 
afford the luxury of another.” He believes, however, that no 
nation can attack America, and that the danger of American ag- 
gression, seeing that we have inaugurated the Kellogg Pact, is 
rather remote. 

Every foreign writer on the United States points out that, as 
a nation, we are not politically minded. We are too absorbed in 
developing our own country to think much about relations with 
other countries. Politics has come to mean chiefly a struggle for 
office, with personalities, not principles, deciding the issue. It is 
strange to hear Professor Murray asserting that England has not 
its old interest in political matters. But his book is no lament over 
present conditions; it is rather a forceful, eloquent, and high- 
minded argument which cannot fail to make for peace. One must 
wish for this volume many readers. 


Epwarp Buiss REep 


BEETHOVEN 


BEETHOVEN’s SKETCHES, dy Paux Mies, translated by Doris L. Mackinnon, 
Oxford University Press. 


BEETHOVEN THE Creator, 4y Romain translated by Ernest 
Newman, Harper & Brothers. 


BEETHOVEN, THE Man Wuo Freep Music, 4y Ropert Haven Scuaurr- 
LER, 2 v0ls., Doubleday, Doran. 


SCHOLARSHIP in music presents greater difficulties than those en- 
countered in almost any other field. To begin with, there is to 
be acquired mastery in the language itself, no small feat for 
the scholar and one presupposing a long and careful period of 
training. But even command of the language and its vocabulary 
from an analytical point of view is insufficient equipment for a 
first-rate musical scholar. He must have a knowledge of the litera- 
ture of music grounded upon the music itself, that is, from an ac- 
tual experience of performing works, and in addition to this, he 
must know how to put music together and must have met at first 
hand some of the problems that confront the tonal architect in 
order to sense and evaluate a composer’s attributes of style. 
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One has only to glance at the field of scholarly achievement in 
music, and to compare the material as yet untouched, with the 
meagre pasture offered by English literature for the scholar to 
graze upon, in order to realize the truth of the above statement. 
Whereas the English student may by some lucky chance find a 
tenth-rate poet of the eighteenth century as a subject for a thesis, 
the musical scholar could select Bach, Beethoven, or whom you 
will, discuss features of style from a musical point of view and 
make important contributions to the sum of human knowledge. 

An example of this all too rare musical scholarship is offered by 
a recent publication of the valued Oxford University Press, which 
has of late placed the world of music greatly in its debt by a series 
of excellent books and musical arrangements. In this instance it is 
a translation from the German of Dr. Paul Mies’s “Beethoven’s 
Sketches, An Analysis of his Style Based on a Study of his Sketch 
Books.” 

In his introduction Dr. Mies quotes Schumann as writing in 
1838, “To write the history of Beethoven’s inner and outer life 
would be a wonderful undertaking.” Since that time many works, 
chief among them Thayer’s monumental biography, have suc- 
cessfully outlined the principal events of the outer life; but the 
inner life of the artist as expressed in the music has been dealt 
with almost entirely in impassioned prose, usually in a manner 
wholly incompatible with the clear, exact art that was Beetho- 
ven’s. And this too in spite of the fact that there exist in Beetho- 
ven’s case the most remarkable documents ever left by a com- 
poser, the Sketch Books in which he evolved and refined his 
musical material. These cover the entire period of his creative 
work and are undoubtedly music pedagogy’s most priceless 
inheritance. 

Dr. Mies in this short volume analyzes the style determinants 
which affect melodic form, melodic line, unity of structure, de- 
velopment of material, and expressive effects. For the student of 
musical composition and for the listener who attempts to under- 
stand the language of musical expression, this book will prove in- 
valuable. Any artist who can read music will find here first-hand 
evidence of how the artist’s mind works and how the most un- 
promising material may be manipulated into a great and moving 
work of art. Students have long been familiar from the Notte- 
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bohm excerpts of the Sketch Books with such inspiring data as the 
evolution of the themes of the “Eroica” symphony, but this is the 
first instance, in the writer’s knowledge, where certain general 
principles and methods are derived and assembled from them, 

At the conclusion of the book, Dr. Mies modestly calls atten- 
tion to what remains unaccomplished with regard to a study of 
Beethoven’s style and suggests such subjects as the change in style 
determinants during the life of Beethoven or comparison of ex- 
pressive style features with those of Haydn, Mozart, and Schu- 
bert. Fancy an English thesis being written to-day upon the 
evolution of the literary style of Shakespeare! 

An example of the sort of thing usually offered in the name of 
musical scholarship is Romain Rolland’s “Beethoven the Crea- 
tor.” This distinguished man of letters promises to confine his 
observations to a restricted period of Beethoven’s creation, the 
high noon of the “Eroica,” the “Appassionata,” and “Fidelio,” 
and he does in fact, but the observations although prefaced by a 
moving tribute from one suffering artist to another, are distinctly 
disappointing and flat. Nothing new is presented of essential in- 
terest to the music, and in dealing with the works themselves, 
where Rolland announces himself a poet and not a musician, in- 
spiration seems to have run out or his imitators have dimmed a 
style of writing that was once original and eloquent. Certainly 
one would hesitate to attribute the blame to the translator, who 
is none other than the redoubtable Ernest Newman. 

The most interesting part of this book is contained in the ap- 
pendix where a discussion of Beethoven’s deafness is presented 
with some expert testimony by Dr. Marage, specialist in the study 
of hearing and its variations. Since it became proper to admit in 
biographies that Beethoven showed traces of syphilitic infection, 
this has often been cited as a cause of the deafness which so pro- 
foundly affected the middle and last period of his work. Dr. 
Marage definitely rejects this theory in consideration of the 
symptoms as assembled by Rolland, and attributes the deafness 
to a labyrinthitis, a congestion of the inner ear, prepared for by 
auto-intoxication but actually produced by furious concentration, 
a form of deafness frequently found in the cases of over-strained 
intellectuals. 

There is also mention of, and a few quotations from, an un- 
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published journal of Therese von Brunsvik, to which Rolland has 
had access. The curious relationship between her and the com- 
poser—an engagement of several years standing which ended 
with no end—is one of the interesting unsolved problems of 
Beethoven’s life, and when this journal is published the question 
of the identity of the Immortal Beloved may be settled once and 
for all. 

A third work recently published is “Beethoven, The Man Who 
Freed Music” by Robert Haven Schauffler, poet, musician, and 
enthusiast of the healing powers of music. It is a large study in 
two volumes with many illustrations devoted to a survey of the 
entire period of Beethoven’s life and all of his music. One is im- 
pressed by a feeling of great sincerity about the whole thing and 
by an understanding of the quality of the music. There is a very 
readable retelling of the stories about the composer made familiar 
by Thayer, and there is considerable interesting and expert musi- 
cal analysis of the most important compositions. It is a book that 
should prove interesting and valuable to a large public. 

Certain questions of taste, such as over-robustness of style, the 
attribution of artistic motives by the author to the composer in 
order to prove some of his points, an evaluation of works which 
is highly subjective (such as the “commonplace” Kyrie from the 
Mass in D and the “inferior” last movement of the “Eroica”’), 
may cause the sensitive reader some pain, but Mr. Schauffler has 
had the courage to deal with a lusty character in more or less 
lusty fashion. 

There is a definite contribution to musical scholarship contained 
in the book which should provoke considerable discussion. Having 
become very familiar with the works of Beethoven, the author 
discovers, or thinks he discovers, a “source-theme” upon which 
Beethoven has based most of his compositions. The arguments for 
this theory are skilfully presented, and a staggering list of works 
is compiled in which it appears to figure. The difficulty of accept- 
ing such an argument is that the “source-theme” is so much in 
the nature of all melodic progression that it is hard to believe that 
Beethoven consciously based his themes upon it. Certainly we 
know that composers have little mannerisms of melody; Brahms 
and Franck particularly have a short phrase which is almost a 
musical signature, but in the case of this Beethoven motto, while 
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Mr. Schauffler makes an ingenious defense of his theory, the fact 
remains that when we think of Beethoven we do not think of this 
turn of melody, even though our attention has been called to it, 
More interesting and convincing is a new and original theory ex- 
pressed about the unity of material in the first movement of the 
“Eroica.” In general, Mr. Schauffler’s scholarship is based upon a 
knowledge of the works, a study of the Sketch Books, and a fine 
musical instinct. 

If there were nothing else in the work which could be com- 
mended, we should be happy for a method of approach to the last 
quartets which is indicated by a quotation from Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, who advocates the humble spirit as necessary for the com- 
prehension of graphic art: “Schopenhauer long ago pointed out 
that a picture should be looked at as a royal person is approached, 
in silence, until the moment it pleases to speak to you. For if you 
speak first (and how many critics one knows who ‘speak first’) 
you expose yourself to hear nothing but the sound of your own 
voice. In other words it is a spontaneous and mystical experience.” 


Dovuc tas Moore 


BYRON’S WIFE 


Tue Lire or Lavy Byron, dy Cotpurn Mayne, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


Tuis is an intensely human document. Whether its interest is 
mainly due to Miss Mayne or to the subject matter we shall not 
attempt to decide; enough that the interest is there. Primarily, 
the book traces the life of Annabella Milbanke, Lady Byron; but 
inevitably a large part of it is devoted to that brilliant, tragic, ill- 
balanced family into which she married, and the fascination is 
often theirs. What a family! What a study in heredity is that 
which through publication after publication has been gradually 
unfolding in recent years. The families of Oedipus and Atreus, 
whose tragedies seemed so terrible on the Grecian stage, had no 
more impressively sombre history than the family of the Byrons. 
There was “the wicked Lord Byron” of the eighteenth century, 
ostracized and breathing the suspicion of murder from his gar- 
ments; there was Admiral Byron, a better man, but pursued by 
misfortune till his ill luck became proverbial; there were Byron’s 
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ill-matched parents, the corrupt army officer and the wildly eccen- 
tric virago; there was the poet himself, the morbid giant, the 
licentious leviathan of poetry; there was his half-sister and in- 
cestuous paramour Augusta, charming, kindly, yet devoid, not 
only of moral backbone, but even of moral sense; then followed 
the younger generation, Medora Leigh, the child of incest, the 
mistress of her sister’s husband, the blackmailer of her benefac- 
tress, and last, “a lily in the mouth of Tartarus” the tragic figure 
of Ada Byron, full of noble qualities, yet darkening her life by 
errors of judgment and dying an agonized death by cancer when 
she was only thirty-seven. Well might Byron write in his journal 
that the blasted pines of Switzerland reminded him of himself 
and his relatives. 

Into this brilliant, erratic, ill-starred family came Annabella 
Milbanke—staid, petted only child of middle-aged parents, a 
girl with much intellect and little tact, much generosity and little 
sex charm, with no romantic tendencies towards adultery but with 
very unromantic tendencies towards hearty eating, not the angel 
of a poet’s dream but the precise and slightly pedantical “prin- 
cess of parallelograms.” She was an excellent woman, but an 
abominable choice for Byron’s wife. Some excuse, perhaps, can be 
made for the poet’s conduct in view of their tragic unfitness for 
each other. Yet the evidence is conclusive that she really cared 
for Byron, that she showed towards his brutal vagaries a patience 
which few modern American women would show, that she was 
unselfish and magnanimous most of her life towards her hus- 
band’s none too grateful relatives, that she would probably have 
labored hard to make herself a more charming and lovable wife 
if she had been given a chance. Despite some faults and many 
harsh angles, she was a woman whose memory we should all hold 
in respect. That respect was not granted her during life. Such 
a prominent writer as “Christopher North” (John Wilson) 
thought her worse than “the most degraded of street-walkers 
in the Haymarket”; and from many a supposedly dignified source 
unjust disparagement was rained on her long-suffering head. 
Even as late as the twentieth century the feeling still prevailed 
that she had all the negative virtues but none of the positive ones, 
and that many a better man than Byron would have been an ob- 
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ject of compassion if he had married her. Miss Mayne’s book js 
a timely antidote for this ancient, venomous tradition. It is a well- 
documented, well-written, judicious piece of work. Written by a 
woman, it passes its judgments mainly on women, and those 
judgments are at once sympathetic and searching. Lady Byron 
is placed by it where she belongs in the heaven of the just, though 
perhaps in a compartment of it not much frequented by men. As 
for Augusta Leigh—poor woman!—she had so much purgatory 
in this life that we hope she is in heaven too. 


FREDERICK E. Pierce 


SOME ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 


Encuish Men or Letters, New Series, edited by J. C. Squire: Tuomas 
Love Peacock, dy J. B. PriestLey; Horace dy Dororuy Mar- 
GARET Sruart; ANTHONY TRoLLope, 4y HucH Samve. 
Pepys, ARTHUR PonsonBy; Macmillan Co. 


TueEsE latest volumes of the new “E.M.L.” show the general 
editor still busily filling in the gaps of the original series and 
still exercising a happy tact in his choice of contributors. Mr. Wal- 
pole’s strong claims upon Trollope will be admitted by every- 
body. Mr. Ponsonby, the foremost authority upon English diaries 
and diarists, is the proper person to expatiate at large and at lei- 
sure upon Pepys. Who, one asks before opening Mr. Priestley’s 
book, is better prepared to write of Peacock than the author of 
“Adam in Moonshine”? And who, one asks after closing Miss 
Stuart’s book, could have dealt better with Horace Walpole? 
Mr. Priestley is handicapped in his treatment of Peacock by a 
predetermined formula. He believes, and undertakes to show, 
that Peacock was “a baffled idealist.” Readers of “Adam in Moon- 
shine” will remember that the hero of that pleasant fantasy stum- 
bles upon a party of cranks who are conspiring to restore the 
House of Stuart to the British throne. What would Mr. Priestley 
say if we were to read into his tale evidence of “baffled idealism” 
on the ground that his house-party shelters forsaken beliefs and 
impossible loyalties? Would it not argue a lack of a sense of 
humor on our part? And if so, what of Mr. Priestley’s interpre- 
tation of Peacock? If Peacock’s ideals were “baffled,” what were 
those ideals? and who baffled them? So far as I can discover from 
repeated and always enjoyable perusals of his tales, ideals impos- 
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sible of fulfilment are not conspicuous in them. True, the cranks 
and oddities who assemble at Nightmare Hall or Headlong Ab- 
bey possess ideals a-plenty; but there is no evidence that Peacock 
considered himself of their company. Had he done s0, it is likely 
that his literary expression of his bafflement would have been 
satiric and bitter. There is satire in Peacock’s humor, but there is 
not a trace of bitterness. Mr. Priestley says that he took “refuge 
in laughter.” Refuge from what? 

The truth seems to be that, equipped with a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, Peacock was also abundantly provided with that com- 
mon sense that his son-in-law was to declare the “sword” of the 
Comic Spirit. He had an eye for the absurdities of human nature 
and a keen enjoyment of those absurdities. That same common 
sense which led him to see and satirize the “humors” (in the 
Jonsonian sense) of the theoretical cranks who dine richly, drink 
copiously, and discourse endlessly at his house-parties enabled 
him also to realize the sharply delimited field within which his 
own exquisite but not spacious literary talent could thrive. That 
field he cultivated assiduously, and it brought forth fruit of a 
taste not pleasant upon every palate but of a wholesome astrin- 
gency combined with mellow flavor relished by the few. The 
recipe for this concoction was Peacock’s secret. Mr. Priestley as 
novelist has produced something very like it; Mr. Priestley as 
biographer seems not fully to savor it. This is curious. 

Miss Stuart posseses a quiet wit appropriate to her subject; she 
says things Walpole would have liked to say; but she does not 
obtrude them; they are concealed in her text to be discovered by 
the careful reader. While Mr. Priestley has been a bit too serious 
about Peacock, Miss Stuart has avoided the opposite and obvious 
mistake of being too flippant about “Horry.” Walpole was a man 
of many interests, not solely a man of letters; and Miss Stuart 
has seen that if he is to be considered as an author, it is necessary 
to tie up his literary accomplishment with his life and character 
and tastes and position in society. Therefore, whereas Mr. Hugh 
Walpole disposes of his formal biography of Trollope in a brief 
preliminary chapter and Mr. Ponsonby gives us no formal biog- 
raphy of Pepys at all, Miss Stuart’s book is primarily a biography 
and only incidentally an estimate of her subject’s literary achieve- 
ment. She lets the flavor and atmosphere of Walpole’s letters 
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permeate her book, weaving into her narrative appropriate pas- 
sages with remarkable deftness. Her tone is not too serious, but 
she has sensed the fact that “Horry” was not so frivolous a per- 
son as he affected to be, that beneath the mask of the dilettante 
he hid acute sensitiveness, pride of birth, and especially knowl- 
edge that his powers, in all his various lines of endeavor, were not 
of the first rank. He posed as the “gifted amateur” partly because 
he owed it to his social position not to condescend to professional- 
ism but partly also because it was beyond his powers to be any- 
thing else. 

The problem that faced Mr. Hugh Walpole was to treat Trol- 
lope freshly so short a while after the appearance of Sir Michael 
Sadleir’s admirable book on the same subject; and he has wisely 
chosen to write very informally, presenting his own personal “re- 
action” to the novelist of whom he is in some measure a disciple. 
He achieves freshness also by emphasizing the excellences of 
novels that have been obscured by the great fame of the “Bar- 
chester” books, more especially the two early Irish tales and some 
of the books of Trollope’s last period wherein he finds a sense of 
the “tragic mystery” of life that is lacking in the better known 
and more characteristic stories. The complaint that in most of 
Trollope’s books there is a lack of this sense of mystery comes 
naturally from the author of “A Portrait of a Man with Red 
Hair”; but that complaint (with the related comment that Trol- 
lope’s pictures of London, wonderfully faithful to fact as they 
are, lack the “color” of Dickens’s renderings of London atmos- 
phere) seems to argue a certain misapprehension of Trollope’s 
peculiar quality. Precise fidelity to fact, untinged with “mysti- 
cism,” is perfectly congruous with Trollope’s aims and Trollope’s 
world. “My art,” wrote Thomas Hardy in a recently published 
memorandum, “is to intensify the expression of things.” Trol- 
lope’s art is very different. 

Finally, there is Mr. Ponsonby’s wholly delightful little mono- 
graph on Pepys which I read at one sitting till late into the night, 
murmuring at the close with Pepysian satisfaction, “And so to 
bed.” If further recommendation is needed, I may add that I 
re-read much of it the next morning. Mr. Ponsonby in lieu of a 
formal biography gives us three pictures of Pepys: first, as seen 
by his contemporaries, a steady, reliable but not very brilliant 
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official, a genial, acceptable but not very witty host and guest, an 
interested but not very systematic collector of curious objects 
and curious facts; then as seen by the eighteenth century and the 
first years of the nineteenth, an all-but-forgotten minor figure of 
the Restoration period, who left his large, miscellaneous library, 
well bound and carefully catalogued but not collected according to 
any discernible plan, to Cambridge, where it was so seldom con- 
sulted that the very presence of the Diary was unknown save to 
one authority on shorthand who handled it and passed it by; and 
finally, the “immortal Samuel,” who by one of the strangest 
resurrections in the annals of literature became a household word 
after the decipherment and publication of the Diary in 1825. The 
contrast between these three pictures is piquant, and it suggests 
some reflections to the historian and the psychologist. Having 
painted these three portraits, Mr. Ponsonby goes on to the envi- 
able task of tasting anew the varied flavors of the Diary. To dip 
into it here and there and to bring forth favorite morsels is an 
occupation many critics have indulged in; what Mr. Ponsonby 
adds of novelty is an unrivalled acquaintance with other diaries. 
His comparison of Pepys’s complete self-revelation with the partial 
revelations, innuendoes, and reticences of other diarists is most 
illuminating; and his judgment is that in this department of lit- 
erature Pepys is supreme, possessing all the good qualities of 
other diarists together with other qualities which they either pos- 
sess in less abundant measure or else lack altogether. 


SAMUEL C. CHEW 


THE PUEBLO INDIAN 

InpIAN STORIES FROM THE PuEBLos, dy Frank G. AppLecate, Lippincott. 
Tue Pueblo Indian, particularly in his ceremonial dances, has be- 
come one of the great theatrical attractions of the United States. 
There are three types among his observers: first, the regulation 
tourist whose attention has been attracted to the so-called dances 
by railroad and hotel “fliers.” He comes in crowds to any an- 
nounced ceremonial dance, expecting apparently something ex- 
citingly emotional, something the beauty of which will imme- 
diately reveal itself. Not understanding at all the spirit in which 
the middle-aged Indians and their elders come to these dances, 
he watches dully the intricate movements deriving from a sym- 
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bolism of which he knows nothing. Quickly bored, with the readi- 
ness of the American to come to a prompt decision as if prompt- 
ness were all, he declares the ceremonials uninteresting and the 
occasion a failure. There is another totally different class of men 
and women, who sentimentalize the Pueblo Indian, attributing to 
him all sorts of subtleties of emotion and thought, busying them- 
selves in re-making the Indian on their own perfect model. There 
is a small class, however, who, coming to the Indian with few 
or no preconceptions, try to understand him. To some of these, 
the Pueblo Indian gives his confidence and real friendship, re- 
vealing his fine dignity, his native shrewdness, his reverence for 
the past, his real racial and religious feelings, and, above all, his 
sly humor—particularly in regard to the tourist. 

Mr. Applegate belongs to the third group—the wisely sympa- 
thetic and accurately understanding. He has lived with the 
Pueblo Indian, is trusted by him, and, in this book, writes almost 
affectionately of his Pueblo Indian friends. Here are eighteen 
short stories told with almost the terseness and directness of folk 
tales. The subjects vary from incidents in Indian life, or charac- 
ter studies, to re-tellings of old legends in which the names fa- 
miliar to every reader of New Mexican history appear, such as 
Esteban, Escobar, and the Turk of Coronado. Mr. Applegate 
shows a real gift for swift characterization, and genuine humor of 
two kinds. First, he has his own kindly humor in writing of his 
Indian friends; but far more valuable is his gift at making the 
sly sense of humor, little recognized in the Indians by most of 
their observers, very clear. Take, for instance his humorous ac- 
count in the opening story, “Ancestral Eagles,” of Tabo Salukama 
taking justice into his own hands. It is almost a model of its kind. 
Clearly he distinguishes between our sense of humor and that of 
the Indian in “The Snake Priest’s Trousers.” There is a happy 
combination of his own humor and that of an Indian woman in 
“Hopi Quarrel.” There is forcible satire in “Ago Po,” his account 
of the way an Indian, with a boyish sense of humor, makes sport 
of a woman tourist who interviews him for an article on Indian 
life; she does not know she is talking to one of the most famous 
men of the region whose life-long business it has been, as a 
Koshari in the ceremonial dances, to amuse his fellow Indians. 

There have been many careful attempts to make outsiders 
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understand the Pueblo Indian’s mind and ways, perhaps the most 
masterly that of Mr. D. H. Lawrence—the “Dance of the 
Sprouting Corn” and the “Hopi Snake Dance”—in his “Morn- 
ings in Mexico.” This book of Mr. Applegate’s must now be 
placed side by side with that of Mr. Lawrence. In the pleasure 
of reading the stories, we fail to notice that we are so steadily gain- 
ing an understanding of the Pueblo Indian that, when the book is 
finished, we know him on his most attractive sides. This book, then, 
because of its thorough understanding of its subject, should not be 
neglected even by ethnologists. 


GeEorGE P. BAKER 


A NEW INTERPRETATION OF RUSSIA 

A History oF Russia, 2y Georce Vernapsky, Yale University Press. 
Wiru several aims in mind in the preparation of this book, Pro- 
fessor Vernadsky has attained a high degree of success with re- 
spect to all of them. He has covered the entire course of Russian 
history, bringing it up to the end of 1928. He has introduced to 
the English-reading public a new and interesting interpretation 
of Russia, which emphasizes its position in Asia and its Oriental 
affinities. And one of the main aims of the book is to supplement 
the existing text-books on Russian history, which were written for 
Russian students and merely translated without adaptation to the 
uses of foreign readers. 

The first chapters are of particular value, being excellent sum- 
maries of the earlier periods of Russian history, suggesting the 
Eurasian approach to its problems. They fill a much felt need 
for an authoritative guide in English to these early centuries. 
More than a third of the book is devoted to the period from 1914 
on. These chapters represent one of the few available summariz- 
ing chronicles of the whole period, to date, of the Russian Revo- 
lution. Although many controversial points have to be covered 
within these limits of space by somewhat too positive assertions, 
one has here a well-focussed picture, and a rather objective ac- 
count. The writer of this review may be expressing a particular 
and personal view, but he wishes that more space might have 
been given to the “middle” period, of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Considerations of space also probably dictated 
the method of presenting the material. While the closer student 
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of Russian history will have his general picture in mind, the more 
general reader will find it somewhat difficult to get from the 
narrative a clear idea of Russia’s historical development. But the 
student of history will find much new and interesting material 
as well as the new approach already mentioned. The tendency 
to bring in somewhat speculative theories, suitable for more de- 
tailed discussion among Russian scholars, will not be so disturbing 
to the student of history, although personally he may be irri- 
tated by this method of presentation. The author raises many 
“ifs”; for example, he suggests that if Napoleon had had on hand 
Lenin and Trotsky to organize a social revolution from the in- 
ternal contradictions and crises that weakened Russia in 1812, the 
consequences of the march to Moscow would have been quite ‘dif. 
ferent. With these few reservations, one welcomes this valuable 
addition to the literature on Russian history. The bibliography, 
arranged by periods and subjects, is unusually well done. 


SAMUEL N. Harper 


A CHARMING PORTRAIT 

Auice A Memorr, 4y Viota Meynewi, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Amin the snares and pitfalls of filial biography, Mrs. Meynell’s 
daughter threads her way, Thetis-footed; a notable achievement. 
The life unfolds with a singular effect of frankness and fulness, 
yet never overpasses the invisible line of good taste; the line that 
all these Meynells toe by instinct. Tribute is here—how dreadful 
if it were not!—but never the too much praise. Coventry Pat- 
more, Francis Thompson, George Meredith, W. E. Henley, 
utter their definitive judgments; but seldom the family—and 
then with a disarming simplicity. 

There is a good deal of family in these pages; it pervades the 
book yet never intrudes, as the seven young Meynells pervaded 
the house in Palace Court, editing their juvenilia among the 
table legs, while their father and mother concentrated upon the 
“Weekly Register” and “Merry England” on the top of the 
table. In the chapter entitled “The Pencilling Mamma”—the 
epithet is Meredith’s—we get the family flavor distilled from the 
early letters of the children, but it tenderly enlivens all the other 
chapters; and the family likeness running through the letters 
from childhood to maturity is persistent and amusing. Father, 
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sons, and daughters derive their epistolary style, unconsciously 
no doubt, from the beloved model, and reproduce, with varia- 
tions, her sweet demonstrative exuberance of adjective, her play- 
ful exaggeration of incident, the “gaiety of manner with gravity 
of matter,” that Patmore signalled as one of her distinctive 
qualities. But although Mrs. Meynell lived obedient to family 
claims by deliberate and religious choice, a brilliant example of 
what woman may accomplish without “a room of her own,” to 
adopt Virginia Woolf’s revealing phrase; although the bulk of 
her writing, if one dare apply so weighty a substantive to her 
delicate achievement, was done to swell the family budget, there 
is never any impression of submergence in this life. Rather, one is 
aware of the paradox of detachment. And there are hints that the 
family and the friends were also aware and baftled. 

The relations with those passionate friends are given with an 
unexpected openness. Almost, one fears that there are to be no 
reserves; but the reserves are there. Platonic is too cold a word for 
Mrs. Meynell’s friendship with Patmore, with Francis Thompson, 
with Meredith; seraphic is the word for these pure passions, espe- 
cially for that earliest love for the priest who received her into 
the church, recorded in the sonnet “Renouncement.” Of her 
religion her daughter writes: “Already ardently a Christian, 
in Catholicism she saw the logical administration of the Christian 
moral law; and as that she adopted it with a deliberate rational 
choice, and with what earthly judgment she possessed, more than 
as a key to the unseen. And never surely was so rational a choice 
as hers more absolutely embraced in its farthest implications. No 
single act of hers in life or literature was not pledged and bound 
by her when she chose that law.” One wonders if within these 
deep experiences of her youth may lie the key to her detachment. 

But the daughter’s interpretation is not circumscribed by per- 
sonal relationships. We have, as well, a vivid picture of the 
woman of letters, the poet, the critic, the essayist. The book is 
enriched by salient examples of Mrs. Meynell’s prose and verse, 
and pertinent quotations from the reviewers and critics, chosen, 
again, with the Meynell taste. If the impression is almost unre- 
lieved by adverse criticism, we must remember how many and 
important were the critics of her generation who could find only 
praise for her work. Yet, the biographer conveys indirectly a 
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consciousness that the limits of her mother’s genius are compassed 
within the jewel-depths of the lyric and the essay. Whether these 
forms, which are after all the only ones she used, were peculiarly 
her own, or whether the power to work on a larger canvas was 
stultified by years of newspaper paragraphs, who shall say? Viola 
Meynell rightly attempts no formal estimate of her mother’s 
writing; the modesty of her panegyric is one of its charms. 


FLORENCE CONVERSE 


A NEO-ELIZABETHAN JOURNAL 


An Exizapetuan Journar, G. B. Harrison, Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. 


Dr. Harrison prefaces his “Elizabethan Journal” with a candid 
and disarming statement of its purpose. The idea occurred to him 
while preparing his edition of the narrative of Will Kemp’s 
famous morris dance from London to Norwich in 1600. It hap- 
pened that the newspapers were at the time (1921) full of notices 
of a very legitimate successor of Will Kemp, Mr. Charles Chap- 
lin, then revisiting England; while the sober thinkers were en- 
grossed with the Treaty of Versailles and its consequences. This 
caused Mr. Harrison to reflect upon what has been called the un- 
reality of history. As he puts it, “Mr. Chaplin, to say the least, 
had occupied more attention in the newspapers than the Big 
Three in Paris; yet it seemed likely that though the historian in 
the future would be very voluminous about the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, he would have little to say about Mr. Chaplin. . . . In 
brief, historians looking back have very different, and not neces- 
sarily better standards of value than the common man looking 
round.” 

In the volume before us Mr. Harrison has gathered a rich as- 
sortment of the topics which ought to have most enlivened Eliza- 
bethan table talk during the four years, 1591-1594, and he pro- 
poses, if properly encouraged, to continue the record through the 
remaining years of Shakespeare’s working life. There is commonly 
a Shakespearean blackamoor in any Elizabethan woodpile: here 
he reveals himself in Appendix I, where a dozen pages are de- 
voted to the claims of sundry incidents in the “Journal” to rank 
as sources of topical allusions in the plays. Most of the parallels 
are curious rather than striking, but the items relating to the Privy 
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Council’s investigation of graft charges growing out of the con- 
scription of soldiers in Gloucestershire do foreshadow in a re- 
markable way the activities of Falstaff a little later in the same 
county. 

Dr. Harrison’s admirable work as editor of the Bodley Head 
series of reprints of the realistic pamphlets of Greene, Nashe, 
and Harvey, gives him special advantages in dealing with the 
popular literature of the years in question, and he makes good 
use of this material, supplementing it from such obvious sources 
as the Acts of the Privy Council, Hakluyt, Henslowe’s Diary, 
the Stationers’ Register, Stow, Camden, and the Fugger News- 
letters, as well as from some rarer pamphlets of the day. The 
volume is entertaining reading, and will be profitable to those 
seeking a first impression of Elizabethan life. Students of the 
period may also find it useful as a sort of check-list of topics, be- 
cause of the excellent index and careful references to sources in 
the notes: they will employ the text, however, at considerable 
risk, for two reasons. 

In the first place, Dr. Harrison has read his proofs carelessly, 
or else he has had very bad luck with his printers. Casual errors 
such as the following are very numerous. Norden’s map of Lon- 
don, reproduced, is dated 1539 by a diabolical transposition of 
the last two digits; “chastity” is misprinted “charity”; Hen- 
slowe’s title for Marlowe’s “Massacre at Paris” is recorded as 
“the tragedy of the gyves” instead of gvyes, that is, Guise); an 
extract based on a Fugger newsletter concerning the opening of 
the new regnal year in 1594 speaks of the Queen’s accession 
thirty years before, where the source has thirty-six correctly; a 
well-known record of two court performances by Shakespeare’s 
company, on St. Stephen’s Day (December 26) and Innocents’ 
Day (December 28), 1594, is boiled down toa single performance 
on St. Stephen’s Day, which is dated December 28. A good many 
words have simply slipped out of the text; as, for example, on page 
176, “shot between [wind] and water.” 

A more fundamental reason why it will be perilous to use this 
“Journal” as a book of reference is that the entire body of ma- 
terial has been recast in neo-Elizabethan English. Dr. Harrison 
is entirely honest about it: “I have used my sources freely, at one 
time borrowing phrases, sentences, and even whole pages, at 
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another condensing or paraphrasing as suited my purpose. I have 
done this deliberately. . . . After several experiments, I de- 
cided that, as I was trying as often to convey a mood as to state 
a fact, it would be best to preserve a contemporary style of writing 
SO fat as I could; though I realised the objection that it might 
smack of ‘Ye Olde Village Inne.’” He who undertakes to re- 
write the story of the fight of the Revenge and the tales of 
Hakluyt in his own Elizabethanese has a venturous disposition. 
Only by rewriting, doubtless, could the material be sufficiently 
condensed, but the result is not always pretty or even compre- 
hensible. Witness, for brief example, this version of Hakluyt 
“At four in the morning, having sighted two ships about three 
or four leagues distant, that proved to be a Biscayan and a flyboat, 
they came within gunshot by seven, supposing by their boldness 
in having the King of Spain’s arms displayed that they were ships 
of war.” Contrast the original, as printed in the Everyman Li- 
brary edition of the “Principal Navigations”: “at foure of the 
clocke in the morning we had sight of two shippes, being distant 
from us about three or foure leagues; by seven of the clocke we 
fetched them up, and were within gunshot: whose boldnesse, 
having the king of Spaines armes displayed, did make us judge 
them rather ships of warre then [than] laden with marchandise.” 
It takes more than dangling modifiers to make an Elizabethan 
sentence. 


Tucker Brooke 


REVILED AND REVINDICATED 

ANDREW Jounson, 6y Stryker, Macmillan Co. 
A LEADER’s fame may register the changing moods of a nation. 
Much of English and French history is woven into the story of 
the varying fame of Cromwell and of Napoleon. So in America 
it may be said that not even the Southern votes for Hoover sig- 
nalize so clearly the passing of old hatreds as the growing eager- 
ness to see that the much reviled Andrew Johnson shall have his 
day of vindication. Winston and Stryker have fostered this new 
attitude; and it is to be hoped that their successors (for Johnson is 
to have other biographers) will find a public ready to think in new 
terms and to weigh with a juster balance than that of former 
years. Stryker finds his central theme in the epic of conflict be- 
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tween the “bitter-enders” who made a vindictive peace after the 
Civil War and the stubborn President who faced murderous 
mobs, sacrificed personal ambition, and defied the fury of partisan 
radicals in an honest effort to carry out Lincoln’s policy and to 
promote a just reconciliation with the broken South. It is a theme 
heavy with drama. Perhaps never in American history was so in- 
tense an issue drawn as that between Johnson and the Vindictives. 
“Tt was,” says Stryker, “the issue between . . . charity and mal- 


ice . . . Sportsmanship and foul play, sound understanding of 
the negro problem and spurious philanthropy, . . . between 
justly achieving a lasting peace and . . . stirring up . . . hatreds 


that would endure for fifty years.” For meeting this issue by 
sturdy vetoes and public appeals in opposition to the Sumner- 
Wade-Stevens group of radicals, Johnson was made to suffer a 
“crucifixion” that Lincoln would have had to endure had he 
lived; and he bore it with a moral and physical courage that gives 
point to Stryker’s subtitle “A Study in Courage.” 

Stryker has not written with all the technique and resources 
of the historical guild; still less is he the exponent of the “new 
biography.” Rather he has turned his legally trained and judicial 
mind to the rehabilitation of an unjustly reproached leader who 
has run afoul of American popular fame and has been too long 
remembered by what his enemies said of him. The specialist 
would doubtless point out that the Johnson papers at Washington 
have hardly been touched; that the many rich manuscript collec- 
tions of the period have been neglected; that new bodies of pub- 
lished sources are overlooked; that controverted questions are 
not authoritatively settled; that there are gaps in the bibliog- 
raphy, and that the latest results of historical investigation are 
not embodied. These points may be passed over; but there is 
disappointment in the fact that in all of Stryker’s eighty-nine 
vivid chapters there is so little of biographical data concerning 
Johnson, indeed almost nothing that is new. Stryker has handled 
his theme well, has “made his case” (as might be expected of a 
distinguished member of the New York bar), and has presented 
a Vigorous narrative for the general reader; but he has not pro- 
duced the definitive biography. He has, however, accomplished 
his purpose. His vindication of Johnson, though less restrained 
than Winston’s, is convincing. 
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Partly by apt quotation, and partly by darts from his own pen, 
Stryker achieves excellent characterizations of the radicals. As to 
Sumner the words of Carlyle are quoted: “Naught . . . in him 
. . . but wind or vanity.” “The face of Thaddeus Stevens,” says 
Stryker, has “the horrid fascination that comes from gazing into 
the cold visage of a snake.” One reads also of the “narrow- 
minded Boutwell,” of the “scoundrel Butler,” and of Horace 
Greeley pouring forth “an unending stream of low abuse upon 
the President.” For Wade, Logan, Winter Davis, Julian, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and Stanton there are similar unfavorable por- 
traits. The radicals as a whole are described as “the meanest par- 
tisans America has ever known.” The tendency to praise these 
men and to berate Johnson is not, in the reviewer’s observation, 
the typical attitude of the competent historian. Since, however, 
the old picture still persists as one of the clichés of uncritical his- 
tory, and since a people as a whole gains when its leaders are bet- 
ter understood, it is of more than ordinary importance that 
Stryker, and others like him, should have a wide circle of 
readers. 


J. G. 


THE IRON HORSE 


Tue Romance oF THE Rains, dy Acnes C. Laut, 2 vols., Robert M. Mc- 
Bride Co. 


Miss Acnes Laut, with her gifted and industrious pen, has 
brought together in her story “The Romance of the Rails” many 
of the most thrilling features and incidents that have marked the 
past one hundred years of wonderful railroad development. Her 
two volumes are not simply a story; they are history. Embel- 
lished, as they are, by her picturesque and colorful style, they 
become in telling, more than romance; they are also historical 
recitals (not always accurate in detail) of great events. They 
trace the beginnings of chat marvel in human history, the ap- 
plication of steam to motive power, first on land, then in trans- 
portation on the water, the birth of the steamboat, then of the 
locomotive, the work of Robert Fulton and George Stephenson. 

They tell the story of the canals and why they have been super- 
seded by the railroad; the organization of the first corporations 
for building the American railroads, the proud boast that a jour- 
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ney of forty-three miles was made by rail in less than three hours 
—the origin of the Baltimore and Ohio, the New York Central, 
and the New England and Southern roads; the development of 
the sleeping car, the first use of coal and of the modern locomo- 
tive that hauls a hundred loaded cars. 

But most thrilling and illuminating is the picture of what rail- 
roads have done for the settlement of the Mississippi Valley and 
the Northwest and the Pacitic Coast—details of the birth and 
growth, the trials and triumphs of the Burlington, the Illinois 
Central, the Santa Fé, the Union Pacific, the Great Northern— 
the story of land grants, of John M. Forbes, and Grenville M. 
Dodge, James J. Hill, and Edward Harriman. Nor does the au- 
thor overlook or palliate the mistakes and crimes in some of the 
sad chapters of Erie and other roads, nor the wrongdoing of Fisk 
and Gould, and others of like mind. 

It is a book well worth reading, written in a spirit of friendli- 
ness towards the railroads, and full of faith and optimism for 
their future. 

FRrEDERIC WILLIAMSON 


RABELAIS: AN AMERICAN TRANSLATION 


Att THE Extant Works oF Francois RaBevais; wiTH A CriticaL Text, 
VariAnT Reapincs, VariornuM Notes, AND Drawincs ATTRIBUTED TO 
6y SAMUEL PutNaM, Covici, Friede. 


Tue inevitable comparison of this translation with that of 
Urquhart and Motteux would be productive of more folly than 
wisdom. Urquhart and Motteux transposed Rabelais, the concen- 
trated ray of the French Renaissance, into a more diffuse and 
florid light, making him an integral part of the English Renais- 
sance. They could have done nothing else, being fine, boisterous 
men in their own right and way. Mr. Putnam is not a Renais- 
sance man—this occurrence has not yet happened to us in 
America, because we shall have to have more birth than we have 
yet had before we can have a re-birth. And so it is that for Eng- 
lish-speaking people nothing could ever take the place of Urqu- 
hart’s Rabelais—it was a time and space event which eludes com- 
parison. There is indeed a good case to be made that an American, 
starting to read the immense Rabelais, would do best to begin 
with the very large Urquhart and the smaller Motteux and pro- 
ceed thence to the French original. 
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After which, by all means, this hypothetical American should 
get his or her hands on Mr. Putnam’s three nobly proportioned 
books. He has brought his translation nearer to the original— 
which was the thing for him to do, since he is not a Renaissance 
Urquhart. It is a pleasure of another order, «after having lived 
with Urquhart, to realize that what you are reading is an honest, 
unswollen attempt to carry over into American that which was 
written, and nothing more. It is impossible to say now how this 
new coat will wear on Rabelais’ high shoulders, but you can say 
that its apparent failures are minor and that for the most part it 
succeeds in clarity and raciness. If any youth comes to this transla- 
tion first there may not ensue such intoxication as Urquhart can 
give, but there will be no betrayal of Rabelais, for the full vigor 
of his body appears under this fabric. 

Furthermore, Mr. Putnam brings to unlearned readers (of 
which I am one) the overflowing results of Rabelaisian scholar- 
ship in his prefatory, running and end notes, and in his appendices. 
He has succeeded enormously at this task, for he has performed 
it with a perception and sanity which is of itself Rabelaisian. This 
is cause for gratitude, because the effect is as if one had found 
extra coins in the corners of an old chest, of which the first riches 
were already eaten and drunk and long ago become part of the 
body. 

These books are in appearance and technique a credit to the 
publishers. There is only one great lack—the illustrations of 
Heath Robinson, such as they appeared in the Navarre Society’s 
edition of Urquhart and Motteux. I am incapable of commenting 
on the present illustration. of Jean de Bosschére, but it is my 
belief that no one else could illuminate and characterize the Rabe- 
laisian text as Robinson has done. 


Putnam 


THE FATHER OF THE HOUSE 


Memoirs oF AN Otp ParLiAMENTARIAN, by T. P. O’Connor, 2 vols., D. 
Appleton & Co. 


T. P. O’Connor’s book deals with only a small part of Anglo- 
Irish history, the years before the fall of Parnell. It is not a new 
story. Barry O’Brien in his remarkable biography of Parnell has 
covered the ground as well as anyone. T. M. Healy last year went 
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over parts of it in his “Letters and Leaders of my Day.” The 
memoirs of the Eighties of British politics omit no detail of any 
episode. Indeed, O’Connor himself had gone over the story be- 
fore in a book called “The Parnell Movement,” and, not content 
with that, he had for years in Sunday London papers been writ- 
ing recollections of Irish leaders and others. Yet this is an inter- 
esting book. Eighty-one years had not made O’Connor dull; 
when he wrote it, he remembered many things, and with feeling, 
with color, and with his own slant upon them. As for Parnell, 
. it is an old sad story: 
It is best not talked upon, 

but talked upon it will be as long as there is an Ireland and as 
long as men gaze back upon tragedy. It is a story, however, with 
many interludes in which the figures of the Eighties confer in the 
library of the Commons and fight in that now haunted place, Com- 
mittee Room No. 15. Parnell goes in and out, but mostly out, to 
Brighton; Gladstone is now fearfully impressive and now droll; 
Sir Charles Dilke is there, whose career was to make a tragedy 
almost as terrible as that of Parnell, save that it was his own; 
and Randolph Churchill is there, who was to “forget Goschen” 
and resign to his undoing. We are told about Labouchére and 
Lord Spencer; we are given the Irish outlook upon Chamberlain 
and Hartington and Balfour. O’Connor does not use those con- 
ventional phrases about his contemporaries by which an English- 
man trained in the public-school manner conceals his real opinion 
and says what is expected. He could never forget that Cham- 
berlain was the friend of the infinitely low O’Shea; he could speak 
of the “senseless policy of the dreamers Beaconsfield and Lyt- 
ton”; to him Hartington was not only the honest Cavendish, 
but rather a dull man occasionally wakened up. This is, of 
course, a good deal the Irish of it, but it is refreshing after the 
guarded memoirs of Lord Oxford. Indeed, it is refreshing from 
Mr. O’Connor, who in his last years was the “Father of the 
House” and the kindly friend of everyone, but in these pages 
was able to find his way back to the T. P. O’Connor who hit 
hard, said foolish things and fearless, and met serenely the ostra- 
cism of the English. He had come to the age when, if memory 
does not fail, it is sometimes less than a perfectly recording in- 
strument, and no doubt some of his stories need correction. But 
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his judgments upon individuals and attitudes have much to 
recommend them. Like Aeneas he is a “good old chronicle” that 
has “so long walked hand in hand with time.” 

Certainly these memoirs are easier to read than most. All those 
who suspect themselves of being overfond of the Engl'sh and yet 
crave Englishmen in the pages they read, all those who have left 
in them some liking for the despised Eighties, and those not 
wholly carried away by the new biography may well spend a few 
evenings in listening to an agreeable man who had looked on many 
things during a long life recently closed. 


Wa NoresteEin 


TWO KINGS OF FRANCE 


Louis XI dy Pierre CHamPion, translated by Winirrep STEPHENS Wuatr, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Louis XIV Love anv 1N War, 4y Sistey Huppieston, Harper & 
Brothers. 


Very likely, there are no two kings of France about whom there 
has been so much discussion as Louis XI and Louis XIV. During 
the reigns of these two men, France reached a real pinnacle of 
power. Although the French accomplishment of the fifteenth 
century is less familiar, it is, of the two, the more remarkable be- 
cause of the rapidity with which it came. 

The life of Louis XI spanned the years of French decline and 
regeneration attendant upon the conclusion of the Hundred 
Years’ War. When one stops to contemplate it, it is altogether 
astonishing what people Louis, as the Dauphin, encountered. 
Joan of Arc, Jacques Coeur, Richemont of Brittany, he must have 
heard of in his early youth. And, later, there came Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, Charles of Charolais, soon to be the 
rival of the Dauphin, and Comines, the biographer of two of 
them. He lived, moved, and had his being in the midst of a gal- 
axy of celebrities all of whom, in his odd and peculiar way, he 
appreciated; many of whom he used to his own advantage and 
not to theirs. 

Monsieur Champion’s Life of Louis XI is a balanced piece 
of work, for he is not a dogmatist. In the preface to this second 
edition, there is a phrase that pleases one: “Our books are all 
provisional; they express but a single phase of our knowledge and 
our life; they are a mere hast in our thinking.” His entire treat- 
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ment of Louis XJ is carried out in this very sensible spirit. While 
it contributes nothing that is new, it has the virtue of presenting 
a complete and moderate portrait of the last King of mediaeval 
France. One is too often inclined to think of Louis only as King, 
and to forget that, even as Dauphin, he was an active, although 
not always beneficial influence to France. Again, the grotesque 
in Louis has been emphasized to the limit of human pussibilities 
as well as human endurance. One reads too often of his cap with 
its rows of silver saints, of his cages for prisoners inv‘nted by 
Jean de Balue, and even, at one time, inhabited by their inventor, 
and of the armed fortress at Plessis-les-Tours and the last days 
that the King passed there—days that were overshadowed by an 
almost maniacal fear. These facts, true facts, obliterate often the 
real statesman, the adroit diplomat, and the man who was loved 
as well as feared by his people. Thanks to Monsieur Champion, 
the balance is restored, and his book presents to the reader a real 
figure, peculiar in its way, able and so very wise, kindly and yet 
so very cunnning, and still not a historical freak. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that, under Monsieur Champion’s careful treat- 
ment, Louis XI receives his just due. 

Can the same be said about the subject of “Louis XIV in Love 
and in War” by Mr. Sisley Huddleston? One fears not. Mr. 
Huddleston protests, and with reason, against the current tend- 
ency to glorify the King. In a certain respect, his treatment is 
somewhat similar to that given the King by Thackeray who drew 
“Louis le Monarque” in his robes of state, with his bladder- 
puffed legs, and magnificent peruke, and then sketched “Louis 
homme” in his shirt, with scrawny neck, toothless gums, and 
spindly legs. But Mr. Huddleston has done more in his book 
than Thackeray, with all his common sense, dared to do in his 
amusing cartoon. Thackeray was a good psychologist without 
having to be aware that there was such a thing as the Science of 
Psychology. Mr. Huddleston, on the contrary, is an apostle of 
psychoanalysis. 

More remote history offers some splendid specimens of the 
school of psychoanalytical biographers. One wonders how they 
have escaped attention so long. At last, the shrines and graves of 
the silent past have been violated! In a recent number of the “Sat- 
urday Review” Saint Francis of Assisi was brought before the bar 
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of the big wigs. After examination, it appeared that his Humility 
was, in reality, Pride rampant and entirely contrary to those 
Christian principles that he so often preached. And the evasive 
and poetic poverello of Assisi was dismissed as a horrid little 
prude who was nothing more than a suppressed megalomaniac. 

And now, “le Grand Monarque” has been given his turn. An 
impoverished, morbid, and humiliating boyhood experience pro- 
duced “Id Roi Soleil” who dared to dream, even, of an empire of 
Europe./Forgotten is the tremendous development of French 
genius of which his reign was only the culmination. Even the 
long and patient labors of Richelieu are ignored, although 
Mazarin, who set the stage for the magnificent actor that was 
Louis XIV, receives a fair amount of attention. And to Bossuet, 
who preached such inspiring sermons and wrote such glowing 
history for the young King to read, small credit is given. France 
was alive with ambition, self-confidence, and a growing prosper- 
ity, and a golden age with a spectacular ruler was the normal con- 
clusion of her historical progress. But all this greatness, all this 
genius of an age (for genius there was in the reign of Louis XIV, 
although all of it was not his own) came from one small, nasty, 
secret cell in his brain where there lurked that centipede-like litt!e 
animal of an idea with incessantly burning red eyes that is called 
“an inferiority complex.” Louis XIV was not the combined prod- 
uct of French historical experience, but of a small, mean thought. 
If an inferiority complex can create such men, then let us all cry 
with Mr. Lee Dodd, “Vive le complexe!” And why, then, must 
psychologists seek to destroy it? After reading Mr. Huddleston’s 
book one might naturally ask if, after all, an inferiority complex 
is not what less learned mortals, like ourselves, call genius. 


Joun M. S. Attison 


DISRAELI AS LETTER-WRITER 


Tue Letters or To Lapy CHEsTERFIELD AND Lapy Braprorp, 
edited by the Marquis oF ZETLAND, foreword by ANDRE Mavurots, 2 20/s., 
D. Appleton & Co. 


VaryING vicissitudes in fame and interest affect great men. Dante 
once worshipped then neglected is now in highest esteem. Shake- 
speare was not always in supreme dominion as at present. The 
reputations of Cromwell and Napoleon have risen, diminished, 
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revived. Bismarck and Washington are now in some eclipse; 
Gladstone arouses small interest. Just now Disraeli, envied and 
condemned, then thought of but little, steadily attracts more at- 
tention. His picturesque career and marked personality lend them- 
selves to writing much in vogue, but, in part, the beginning of 
the process may have been no more than chance. In the years be- 
fore the war appeared L. N. Parker’s play, “Disraeli,” which had 
great success on the stage. In 1921 Lytton Strachey’s “Victoria” 
drew many readers to her and her statesman. Six years later ap- 
peared Maurois’s biography of the strong and colorful leader, 
while the later volumes of the “Letters of Queen Victoria” 
(1926, 1928) probably got for him still more attention. At all 
events there is wide and vivid interest in “Dizzy,” which will 
surely be heightened by this correspondence. 

The letters, addressed to two sisters, Anne, Countess of Ches- 
terfield and Selina, Countess of Bradford, begin in 1873, six 
months after the death of Disraeli’s wife, which after thirty-three 
years of close unity, had left him in desolation. He was a man 
who had peculiar understanding and appreciation of women, and 
little in common with the average man. He once said, “I hate 
clubs, not being fond of male society.” Also, “Except upon busi- 
ness, male society is not much to my taste.” Again, “I owe every- 
thing to woman.” 

Disraeli, though nearly seventy, threw himself into intimacy 
with the ardor of a romantic youth. “There is no greater misfor- 
tune than to have a heart that will not grow old,” he wrote 
mournfully to Selina. Lady Chesterfield, a widow two years older 
than himself, appears to have treated him with friendly kindness. 
Invitations to Bretby Park were constantly extended, while she 
supplied his London house with flowers and fruit. It was Selina, 
however, fifteen years his junior, a grandmother but still a hand- 
some woman of fashion, upon whom he poured his devotion. 
Whether fearing to seem ridiculous through the ardor of her 
elderly lover, or from sheer insensibility—“your feelings to me 
are not the same as mine to you,” he once wrote—she steadily re- 
fused him encouragement, rejected pressing invitations to visit 
Hughenden, and wished to limit his own visits to three times a 
week. Finally when he suggested an assignation with her at a fancy 
dress ball, and she coolly advised him not to go, his feelings were 
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much hurt: “I cannot resist . . . the conviction that much in my 
conduct to you during this year has been absurd.” One remembers 
Horace Walpole and the Misses Berry, especially since, like Wal- 
pole in similar case, Disraeli proposed marriage to one sister so as 
to gain the constant society of the other. One likewise recalls the 
correspondence between Walpole and the aged Madame du Def- 
fand, whose passionate declarations of affection caused Walpole to 
tremble from dread of being mocked. It took several years to 
quench Disraeli’s impetuous adoration, but gradually Selina’s 
cruel dictum, “No feelings, only facts,” was imperceptibly obeyed, 
and from 1876 to the end of his life there is little difference in the 
tone of affectionate friendship used to one or other of the ladies, 
“T fear,” he said, “our Romance is over, if indeed it ever existed 
except in my imagination—but still I sometimes dreamed that the 
dream niight last until I slumbered for ever.” 

From 1873 to 1881, letters steadily poured forth to both sisters, 
long amusing accounts of visits to Balmoral, short notes from 
Downing Street in between meetings of the Cabinet, one written 
in the House of Commons during a thunderous speech of Glad- 
stone’s, to which he was about to reply. “Lady Bradford seems to 
know everything,” the Duke of Richmond told Lord Cairns in 
1876, “down to the most minute details.” One scarcely under- 
stands how Disraeli could do so much of such writing, beset by 
political burdens and by attacks of asthma and gout. According to 
his own explanation: “I have devised schemes of seeing or writing 
to you in the midst of stately councils, and the thought and 
mamery of you, instead of being an obstacle, has been an inspira- 
tion.” 

From these letters come impressions of political leaders, and 
many interesting points about the conduct of government then. 
Though an admirable correspondent, he often betrays the hurry 
in which most of the letters were dashed off. Gladstone is treated 
with obvious dislike. “His style is so involved, so wanting in 
melody and harmony, that it always gives me a headache.” Lord 
Hartington, who once delighted Disraeli by yawning in the 
midst of his maiden speech in the Commons, is spoken of with 
friendly sympathy, though a leader of the Opposition. Disraeli’s 
happy relations with the Queen are fully reflected. He mentions 
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long audiences at Windsor when she opened her heart as to a most 
intimate friend. Of her writing he remarks, “I think she is the 
most artless person, in her style, I have ever corresponded with.” 
There is an amusing account of a dinner at Windsor with the Ger- 
man Empress, Augusta, a guest. “After dinner I was attached to 
Augoosta who threw out all her resources, philosophical, poetic, 
political—till the Faery [Queen Victoria] was a little jeal., for 
she had originally told Lady Ely that some one was not to make 
his pretty speeches to Augoosta, who only wanted to draw him to 
her! |” 

The Marquis of Zetland, who as Lord Ronaldshay recently 
completed his imposing biography of Lord Curzon, has linked this 
correspondence together in a pleasant, running narrative, though 
with slight elucidation of obscure matters. Buckle printed the most 
important of the letters in his part of the monumental “Life of 
Disraeli,” and seems to have used all the significant ones; but 
readers will find it most agreeable and convenient to have them in 
this handsome collection. 

ELEANOR AND RayMOND TURNER 


FIGARO 


Beaumarcuals, Sy René Datsime, translated by HANNAFoRD BENNETT, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Tue modern biography aspires to be art as well as history. Some- 
times it succeeds to a large extent in being both, as with Lytton 
Strachey; sometimes it fails to be either, as with E. Barrington; 
sometimes it is a little of each, as in M. Dalséme’s “Beaumar- 
chais,” now admirably translated by Hannaford Bennett. The 
modern biographer is sometimes caught between the horns of au- 
thenticity and picturesqueness so that he does not know how to ex- 
tricate himself. Witness the beginning of M. Dalséme’s book: “It 
was four o’clock in the afternoon of a beautiful spring Sunday in 
the year of grace 1744.” Pierre Caron, destined to be known in 
history as Beaumarchais, is a boy of twelve years. Margot, the 
cook, accuses him and his playfellows of having raided her larder. 
The reader accepts this vivid episode as art and wonders in the 
back of his mind if it all happened on a Sunday and at four o’clock. 
The author has apparently worried over this point too, for he goes 
on: “Dressing himself up in his father’s wide cape, Pierre would 
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stalk up the yard with a dignified air.” So, after all, it is not a 
specific occurrence that M. Dalséme is brilliantly describing, but a 
typical one, which might have taken place on Monday at three. A 
local habitation and name aided the artist but interfered with the 
historian; to make the material true to fact, it was necessary to 
dilute the concentration that the imagination had achieved. 

M. Dalséme’s division of aim is clear to himself from the start, 
and as a result he succeeds remarkably well with his paradox. His 
“Beaumarchais” is readable from the first page to the last, and it 
never conflicts with recorded history. Beaumarchais emerges from 
its pages as a magnetic personality and significant figure in the 
reigns of Louis XV and Louis XVI. His diverse activities are 
closely welded together by means of the “memory technique” that 
has been recognized as essential to artistic biography since the fa- 
mous closing sentence of “Queen Victoria.” Beaumarchais from 
his cell in an English debtors’ prison seven years before his death 
in 1799 reviews his own life as musician, inventor, poet, dramatist, 
speculator, pamphleteer, financier, printer, manufacturer, mer- 
chant, shipowner, diplomat, and architect, concluding that al- 
though he had practised each of these professions he had never 
been recognized as belonging to any one of them. “What was I 
then? I was nothing but myself.” The artist is delighted to find 
that the enquiry boils down into an emphasis upon the human in- 
dividual, while the historian is satisfied that the varied phases of 
an active life have all been told over without slighting any one of 
them. Two birds have been killed, or at least seriously wounded, 
with a single stone. 

The question remains whether it would not have been wiser for 
M. Dalséme to choose still a third objective, which lay midway 
between the two with which he occupied himself. Beaumarchais’ 
importance in the history of the world is not that he was a jack of 
all trades but that he was a master of one. His biography would 
not be worth writing at all if he had not been the author of two 
sparkling comedies that still adorn the stage, with or without the 
music of Rossini and Mozart; otherwise he would be one of the 
numerous meteors in their own day whose lights have been burnt 
out before our time. We hear altogether too little of “Le Barbier” 
and “Le Mariage” in M. Dalséme’s book and not enough of Fi- 
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garo, although many lines from the plays (unnecessarily trans- 
lated by Mr. Bennett) are used to illumine Beaumarchais’ life. It 
should be the other way about. Figaro is more alive to-day than is 
Beaumarchais in spite of this latest biography of the author. Yet, 
as M. Dalséme points out, in another sense Figaro is Beaumar- 
chais. “Figaro! It was a resounding name for a rebel, sonorous as 
the blast of a bugle, light as a feather, flashing like lightning, swift 
as a gust of wind. For ever and for ever he was the same!” In a 
passage such as this M. Dalséme rises to the greatness of his sub- 
ject, but he cannot hope to equal Figaro-Beaumarchais’ immortal 
description of himself, which is born anew each day in the pages of 
a Parisian newspaper: “Loué par ceux-ci, blamé par ceux-la; 
aidant au bon temps, supportant le mauvais; me moquant des sots, 
bravant les méchants; riant de ma misére, et faisant la barbe 4 tout 
le monde; . . . je me presse de rire de tout, de peur d’étre obligé 
d’en pleurer.” 
Hewry Ten Eyck Perry 


MARX AND MARXISM 


Kart Marx, 6y Orro RUHLE, translated by Even and Cepar Paut, Viking 
Press. 


Ir the economic illiteracy, with which Mr. Vanderlip once 
charged the American people, is gradually being dispelled under 
the impact of stock market fluctuations and a wide interest in Mr. 
MacDonald’s foreign policies, it still remains true that we suffer 
a surprised ignorance of those working-class movements and phi- 
losophies which rouse dread and inspire hope in most of the other 
countries of the globe. Marxism, socialism, communism, and bol- 
shevism are for most of us only meaningless words of apprehen- 
sion and condemnation. A new and reasonably straightforward 
biography of Marx is therefore an event of more than passing 
interest. 

Marx is properly regarded not only as the founder of a move- 
ment but as the author of its theory. On his biographer, therefore, 
is imposed a threefold task. In these pages we find Karl Marx 
himself, the early history of the socialist movement, and an ade- 
quate summary of Marxist theory. 

The theory is a synthetic blend of German philosophy, French 
socialism, and English political economy, crystallized under the 
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influences of the French Revolution, the current revolutionary 
unrest of Marx’s lifetime and, above all, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. It is not a theory of socialism or a series of arguments in 
favor of socialism. Its central point, the materialistic interpreta- 
tion of history, is a theory of social change in terms primarily of 
economic factors, with special reference in “Capital” to an inten- 
sive analysis of this process of development as it works itself out 
in the period of modern industrialism. By extensive and judicious 
quotation and paraphrase Mr. Riihle presents a lucid summary 
of this theory which still serves, officially or tacitly, as the major 
inspiration of the socialist movement. 

Side by side with the growth of Marx’s theory, runs the story 
of the movement he helped to organize. Portraits of his contem- 
porary rivals and associates, brief sketches of historical conditions 
and events provide a setting for the account of the First Interna- 
tional. In twelve years of uncertain life it was instrumental in 
giving direction and self-consciousness to an otherwise inchoate 
working-class protest. 

The tale of Marx’s life is of poverty, sickness, and exile, of 
unbounded industry, revolutionary ardor, and deep discourage- 
ment, of petty jealousies and selfless sacrifice. But Mr. Riihle is 
not content to let the facts speak for themselves. He finds it neces- 
sary to interpret Marx’s character and achievement in terms of 
that psychology which he regards as the individual counterpart of 
the materialistic interpretation of social history. Poor health, a 
Jewish origin, and the fact that he was firstborn combined to pro- 
duce in Marx an intensified sense of inferiority. As a youth, doubt- 
ful of his prestige, fights for security and recognition, so Marx 
fought with arrogance, self-conceit, and dogmatism. “He could 
only create as first in the field; . . . could only conquer when 
assigned the heroic rdle. He was a lonely eagle upon an icebound 
crag.” He was relentlessly driven by his own weakness to seek 
compensation in the realm of ideas. His disorganized digestion 
stimulated a theory of social reorganization. His inability to earn 
a living led to a prophecy of socialist plenty for all. The very 
intensity of his neurosis is the cause of his titanic achievement in 
the realm of thought. 

Any brief summary of such an interpretation unfortunately 
savors of parody and does much less than justice to a serious por- 
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traya! of the character of one who is coming more and more to be 
recognized as among the greatest leaders of nineteenth-century 
thought. It is, nevertheless, a matter for regret that so excellent a 
biography should be couched in the terminology of a pyschology 
that necessarily distorts the portrait, and that may, perhaps, be of 
only current acceptance. 


W. J. Couper 


THE APACHES IN PEACE AND WAR 


Tue TrutH asout Geronimo, dy Brirron Davis, edited by M. M. 
Quatre, Yale University Press. 


Wuen John Russell Bartlett as Commissioner under the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo was running the line that brought the 
Apache within the territorial jurisdiction of the United States, 
the turbulency of the new fierce wards of the nation more than 
once came near to preventing the continuance of his task. From 
that time in 1851 until the defeat of Geronimo and the deporta- 
tion of the Chiricahua Apache in 1886, these intractable Indians of 
the Plains were continually escaping the surveillance of the gov- 
ernment to engage in destructive raids against the people of the 
Southwest and of Mexico. In “The Truth about Geronimo,” Mr. 
Davis tells the story of the last phase of this generation of war- 
fare from the standpoint of an intelligent participant, peculiarly 
intimate with its events. The title of his book is badly chosen, for 
the “truth about Geronimo” has been well known, even to the 
general reader, since the publication in 1891 of John G. Bourke’s 
“On the Border with Crook,” and Mr. Davis’s contribution to the 
subject is mainly corroborative; it effects no change in the gen- 
eral outline of the story and but very little in its details. He has 
told more “truth about Geronimo,” and that is all. The book is 
the work of a man of action: in its single essay in philology, the 
author cheerfully disregards the accepted derivation of the name 
“Apache”; his historical outline of the Apache disorders is lightly 
traced; and he shows himself utterly incurious as to the signifi- 
cance of Indian ceremonies and customs. But there is good matter 
in the book, and a fund of tolerant humanity that causes 
too great an insistence upon these negative qualities to seem 
ungracious. 

The writer of this book possesses, indeed, every right to speak 
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and to be heard on the subject of Geronimo’s last escapade, for 
Second Lieutenant Britton Davis, two years out of West Point, 
was for twelve months of 1884 and 1885 in sole charge of the 
five hundred and odd Chiricahua Apaches reduced in 1883 by 
General George Crook and placed by that wise administrator in 
the Turkey Creek Camp of the San Carlos Reservation. From the 
kindly, patient, and firm rule of the youthful legate, generously 
testified to by Crook himself, Geronimo escaped in 1885, and with 
a few followers entered upon the campaign of aggression from 
which he was reclaimed only at the cost of eighteen months of 
gruelling effort. Mr. Davis’s description of the life of white man 
and Indian upon the reservation is entertainingly presented, and 
he provides substantial matter for the student in his account of 
the events immediately preceding and immediately following the 
flight of Geronimo and his followers. His story of his own part in 
the pursuit, in command of a detachment of Indian scouts, fur- 
nishes an excellent picture of a form of warfare so primitive as to 
make the reader wonder that it could have occurred in his own 
generation. 

The new American is in danger of forgetting the heritage of 
sacrifice and devotion left him by these men of the old army who 
fought the Indian without malice and afterwards tended his 
wounds and attempted to alleviate his lot, who, in Crook’s phrase, 
dealt with the Indians in peace and war as with “children in ig- 
norance, not in innocence.” It is a good thing, too, to be reminded 
of Crook, the “Gray Wolf,” who in eight years of warfare twice 
broke the Apache, and by successive victories retrieved Custer’s 
romantic misadventure with the Sioux. These things had to be 
done if we were to possess in peace the inheritance of the Indian, 
and out of it all the Indian and the professional soldier, almost 
alone, came with colors flying and with hands clean of personal 


gain. 
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THE FIELD OF 
A UNIVERSITY PRESS 


INCE its foundation in 1908, the Yale University Press 
has sought to realize the ideal of advancing the cause 
of true learning and literature by the publication of 

books possessing permanent interest and value, whether or not 
the authors were connected with Yale and whether or not their 
manuscripts were special works of scholarship. Two kinds of 
limitations stand in the way of any university press that so sets 
itself to become a general publishing house with a program 
broad enough to embody the spirit of the present day. 

The first of these is the attitude of those members of its own 
household who genuinely believe that such a press can best 
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achieve its proper purpose by concentrating upon immediate 
service to its own university, through printing catalogues and 
pamphlets and issuing scholarly journals, magazines edited by 
students, research studies prepared by members of the faculty, 
and theses written by candidates for post-graduate degrees, 
This course was chosen for enterprises similar to the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, which were previously established at other 
American universities. 

Such a policy strengthens the second kind of limitation— 
the attitude of those commercial publishers and bookdealers, 
and readers as well, who assume that a university press must be 
entirely an academic concern having nothing to do with pub- 
lication of the sort that interests them and restricting itself 
providentially to the production of volumes that would other- 
wise never see the light. 


ATURALLY the Yale University Press has recognized 
N the fact that commercial publishing houses can not as 

a rule risk the funds needed to bring out scholarly 
studies, and it has consistently issued many volumes that other 
publishers could not legitimately be expected to make avail- 
able. This is one of its responsibilities as a university press. 
And it has of course striven to serve the university whose name 
it bears and to assure the recognition and use of the results of 
significant research by members of the faculty or graduate stu- 
dents, through publication. But it has tried never to lose sight 
of the truth that it could not achieve its full purpose except 
by making these activities part of its service to the whole world 
of letters. 
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A warm welcome, therefore, always awaits any manuscript 


) falling within the scope of the Yale University Press from an 
> author connected with another university or not connected 
with any university. The editorial policy is based upon confi- 
dence that a publishing house enjoying the advantage of close 


relationship to a great institution of learning, with access to 
its reserves of thoroughly informed judgment, has not only a 
duty to scholarship to discharge but also the soundest basis for 
publication of general works in all the fields of knowledge. 


the Yale faculty are Stretchers: The Story of a Hospi- 

tal Unit on the Western Front by Prof. Frederick A. 
Pottle, The Great Apes: A Study of Anthropoid Life by Prof. 
Robert M. Yerkes and Ada W. Yerkes, American Foreign Re- 
lations 1929 published for the Council on Foreign Relations 
of New York and prepared under the direction of Charles P. 
Howland, Director of Research for the Council and Research 
Associate in Government at Yale University, The Evolution 
of Earth and Man edited by Prof. George A. Baitsell, High 
Finance in the Sixties: Chapters from the Early History of the 
Erie Railway edited by Prof. Frederick C. Hicks of the Yale 
School of Law, The Evolution of War by Prof. Maurice R. 
Davie, which is Volume I of the Yale Publications in Econom- 
ics, Social Science, and Government, The Principles of Eng- 
lish Verse by the late Prof. Charlton Miner Lewis, a new edi- 
tion with a prefatory note by Prof. Chauncey Brewster Tinker, 
The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne by Prof. Wilbur 
Cross, Dean of the Graduate School, a one volume edition of 


. the volumes on our current list by members of 
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his recognized standard work, 4 Remarkable Ground Sloth 


by Prof. Richard Swann Lull, a complete study of the ground pee! 

sloth discovered in New Mexico early in 1928 and purchased lems 
soon afterward for the Peabody Museum at Yale, 4 History F) Pp. 
of Russia by Prof. George Vernadsky, and The Memorial ¥ 
Quadrangle: A Book about Yale by Prof. Robert Dudley | ( 
French. 

It is a genuine satisfaction to be able to present at the same 

time such varied books from other sources as The Influence of of 1 
Christ in the Ancient World by Terrot R. Glover, Classical as P 
Lecturer in St. John’s College, Cambridge University, Eng- Yor 
land, The Art and Religion of Fossil Man by Prof. G. H. Rel 
Luquet of Paris, translated by J. T. Russell, Jr., The Truth ind 
about Geronimo by Britton Davis, formerly Assistant Chief whi 
of Staff to Gen. George Crook, a revised printing of Human a 
Nature and Its Remaking by Prof. William Ernest Hocking “ 
of Harvard University, Early American Portrait Painters by 
Cuthbert Lee, representative in New York City of the Ameri- a 
can Foundation of Arts of Washington, D.C., England and “1 
the New Gold Standard by Prof. William Adams Brown, Jr. io 
of Brown University, Ancient Painting by Prof. Mary Hamil- So 
ton Swindler of Bryn Mawr College, a new edition of The b 
Anatomy and Physiology of Capillaries by Prof. August a 
Krogh of Copenhagen University, British Ballads from Maine P 
by Phillips Barry, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, and Mary Wins- io 
low Smyth, American Mesozoic Mammalia by George Gay- o 
lord Simpson, Associate Curator of Vertebrate Palaeontology S 


at the American Museum of Natural History in New York 


LII 


E 


City, Coleridge on Logic and Learning by Prof. Alice D. Sny- 


der of Vassar College, and Nationality: Its Nature and Prob- 
lems by Bernard Joseph of London, with a foreword by Prof. 
G. P. Gooch. 


OORDINATE with the editorial policy of the Yale 
6 University Press is the principle of codperation with 
other institutions following out important programs 

of research or public discussion. It acts, as has been indicated, 
as publisher for the Council on Foreign Relations of New 
York, issuing not only the annual survey, American Foreign 
Relations, but also the Political Handbook of the World, and 
individual volumes on special international questions, one of 
which, The Recovery of Germany by Prof. James W. Angell 
of Columbia University, appeared in the autumn list. For years 
it has brought out the volumes resulting from lectures at the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics which has attracted an im- 
pressive array of authorities on questions of world import; 
this season there have been added to its publications Belgian 
Problems since the War by Dr. Louis Pierard, a member of 
the Belgian Parliament and a leader of the Belgian Labor and 
Socialist party, and Germany’s Domestic and Foreign Policies 
by Dr. Otto Hoetzsch, Professor of History at the University 
of Berlin and a leader of the conservative German National 
People’s party. Two other interesting volumes based on lec- 
tures delivered at Williamstown during the past summer will 
follow in January—France: A Study in Nationality by André 
Siegfried, author of America Comes of Age, and Uniting 
Europe by Dr. William E. Rappard, Vice-Rector of the Uni- 
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versity of Geneva and formerly a member of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. 

In the Economic and Social History of the World War, 
produced for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace under the general editorship of Prof. James T. Shotwell 
of Columbia University, a monumental survey which will in- 
clude more than two hundred volumes in a half dozen lan- 
guages, there have appeared recently a unique series of studies 
of Russia during the War, the only sources in English of com- 
prehensive information concerning the Russian experience in 
the conflict, and also The Effect of the War on the Commerce 
of Japan by Kakujiro Yamasaki, The Basic Industries and So- 
cial History of Japan by Ushisaburo Kobayashi, Austrian War 
Government by Josef Redlich, and Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Iceland in the World War, compiled by five Scan- 
dinavian specialists. 

In addition to these undertakings in the field of govern- 
ment and international affairs, the Yale University Press pub- 
lishes the Cornell Studies in English; the Andover Archaeo- 
logical Studies conducted under the auspices of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass.; individual volumes issued for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York City; and has 
just produced The Exploration and Excavation of Machu 
Picchu by the Hon. Hiram Bingham for the National Geo- 
graphic Society of Washington, D.C. In all these ways it seeks 
to express its conception of a university press as a modern 
publishing house in touch with the spirit and the diversified 


activities of the times. 
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TRETCHERS, Frederick Pottle’s exciting story of the experi- 
ences of the hospital unit with which he served on the western 
front, is already making its place among the newer realistic accounts 
of the War. From the point of view of an intelligent observer in a 
surgical dressing station close behind the fighting lines, the combat 
appears in an aspect quite different from the familiar pictures of the 
trenches and of Paris on leave. The Book of the Month Club has 


given the volume high praise in its list of recommendations. 


HEN American Foreign Relations 1928 appeared last year, 

it was chosen by the American Library Association as one of 
the Forty Notable American Books of the year recommended for 
inclusion in the League of Nations’ World List of Notable Books. 
The second volume of this annual survey published for the Council 
on Foreign Relations of New York, American Foreign Relations 
1929, prepared, like the first, under the direction of Charles P. How- 
land, is in every way a worthy companion volume which establishes 
the value of this important series. It deals with the much-discussed 
questions of immigration, the World Court, the Pact of Paris, and 
the relations of the United States with the nations of the Caribbean. 


EARLY everyone has either been worrying about the stock 

market or has known someone who was; and at such a time 
there is appropriate diversion in the account in High Finance in the 
Sixties: Chapters from the Early History of the Erie Railway edited 
by Frederick C. Hicks, of the spectacular early financing of the Erie 
road. Sections of the book, which brings together the whole story for 
the first time, were written by Charles Francis Adams, Henry Adams, 
and other contemporaries. The questions of legal ethics they discuss 
bring out in sharp contrast the changes in corporation methods in 
the past half century that have probably contributed to keep the stock 
market crisis from growing more serious than it became. 
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OMBAT, some thinkers are inclined to hope, may be giving 

way to debate as a means of settling international disputes. But 
the possibility of war must still be a concern of every nation. No such 
assembling of facts on the subject of warfare and its development 
from early times has heretofore been accomplished as that presented 
in The Evolution of War by Maurice R. Davie. His work has inter- 
est not only for students of the science of society but also for general 
readers who desire to understand the causes leading to conflict and 
the processes by which warfare has emerged from its primitive to its 
present stage. 

The development of our world and of our life in it is described 
from the point of view of modern science in The Evolution of Earth 
and Man, a combined and enlarged edition of the two standard 
works by authorities on these subjects, The Evolution of the Earth 
and Its Inhabitants and The Evolution of Man. Edited with a preface 
by George A. Baitsell, Professor of Biology in Yale University, the 
present volume has been thoroughly revised, and carries new chapters 
on “Mechanism of Evolution” by Prof. Wesley R. Coe and “Cultural 
Evolution” by Prof. George Grant MacCurdy. 


HREE contrasting books on subjects of special interest to 

Americans, which suggest attractive and unusual gifts, are 
The Truth about Geronimo by Britton Davis, Early American Por- 
trait Painters by Cuthbert Lee, and British Ballads from Maine by 
Phillips Barry, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, and Mary Winslow Smyth. 
The first has been recognized by reviewers in the New York Times 
and elsewhere as a distinct contribution to knowledge of the dealings 
of our Government with the Indians. The second comprises bio- 
graphical and critical studies of fourteen of the principal earliest 
native-born painters, with many illustrations of their most character- 
istic work. The third is a remarkable collection of old songs, with the 
airs in many cases, tracing the changes and development in America 
from the original English forms. 
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